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PREFACE 


This volume has its origins in the work of the Hellenistic Moral Philo- 
sophy and Early Christianity Section of the Society of Biblical Literature. 
The group itself was first established as a consultation of the SBL 
at its annual meeting in 1990. It was created to address topics— 
that is, philosophical 1óxot—that were of common concern both to 
the moral philosophers of the late Roman republic and early empire 
and to the leaders of the early Christian movement. The member- 
ship of the group has included both New Testament scholars and 
classicists, with the intention of promoting cooperation and conver- 
sation between two interconnected, but too often disciplinarily exclu- 
sive, fields of inquiry. 

Beginning in 1991 with the Annual Meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature in Kansas City, Missouri, the group focused its attention 
on the tónoç of friendship as it was addressed by the moral philoso- 
phers on the one hand and the authors of the New Testament books 
on the other. The group's continuing discussion has produced two 
earlier collections of essays, both edited by John T. Fitzgerald: 
Friendship, Flattery, and Frankness of Speech: Studies on Friendship т the New 
Testament World, SuppNT 82 (Leiden: Brill, 1996), and Greco-Roman 
Perspectives on Friendship, SBLRBS 34 (Atlanta: Scholars, 1997). The 
former volume featured an essay on “Frank Speech, Flattery, and 
Friendship in Philodemus” by Clarence E. Glad, as well as a sec- 
tion of four essays examining “Tlappnota in the New Testament,” 
including essays by David E. Fredrickson (writing on the Pauline 
epistles), S. C. Winter (Acts), Alan C. Mitchell, S. J. (Hebrews), and 
William Klassen (the Johannine corpus). 

The interest among the members of the Hellenistic Moral Philosophy 
and Early Christianity Group in the work of Philodemus, and more 
particularly their concentration on his treatise Пері ro ppnotoc, clearly 
arose specifically out of their concern with the толос of friendship 
and its attendant virtues. At the same time, the group's work has 
produced specific benefits for all those interested in Philodemus’ work, 
most notably the first modern-language translation of Пері xoa ppnotog. 
Members of the group first undertook translation of Philodemus? 
treatise in 1993; the final translation was published in 1998 as 
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Philodemus: On Frank Criticism (David Konstan, Diskin Clay, Clarence 
E. Glad, Johan C. Thom, James Ware, trans., SBLTT 43, Graeco- 
Roman 13 [Atlanta: Scholars, 1998]). ‘The present volume is some- 
thing of a companion to that translation, and the editors hope it 
will prove of interest to classicists and biblical scholars alike. 

In the Introduction that follows this preface, John T. Fitzgerald 
discusses the renaissance of scholarly interest in Epicureanism in gen- 
eral and the works of Philodemus in particular, and provides some 
of the pertinent bibliography on other authors whose work is found 
among the Herculaneum papyri. 

The volume’s fourteen essays are divided among three major sec- 
tions. The first is devoted to Philodemus’ ethical, theological, rhetor- 
ical, aesthetic, and historical works. Here the reader will find David 
Armstrong’s essay on Philodemus’ treatise De Morte, Diskin Clay’s 
examination of the relationship of Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism to 
his histories of the Academic and Stoic philosophers, Dirk Obbink’s 
article on the distinctions between Epicurean philosophical commu- 
nities and religious cults as revealed in the books from Herculaneum, 
and David Sider’s essay on Philodemus’ philosophical epigrams. Also 
included here is L. Michael White’s essay on the physical state of 
the manuscript of Пері xappnotog (PHerc. 1471). 

The second section is concerned with Philodemus’ thought and 
works within the context of the Greco-Roman world. Elizabeth Asmis 
discusses the topic of wealth in the work of Philodemus and among 
the Epicureans, while David Balch compares the Epicureans' attitudes 
towards wealth with those of the Cynics. Robert Gaines addresses the 
development of rhetorical theory in the works of Cicero and Philo- 
demus, while Pamela Gordon investigates the role of women in the 
Epicurean community, and Glenn S. Holland exposes Lucian of 
Samosata's appropriation of philosophical nappnoia as a license and 
rationale for his satirical attacks against the philosophical schools of 
his day. 

The third section addresses Philodemus and the New Testament 
world. Benjamin Fiore traces the recommended use of rappnota in 
the Pastoral epistles. J. Paul Sampley deals specifically with Paul’s 
use of nappynoia in his letters to the churches in Galatia and in 
Gorinth, and Bruce Winter writes on Philodemus and Paul on rhetor- 
ical delivery (ozóxpioig). Finally, John T. Fitzgerald provides ап 
overview of Gadara of the Decapolis, that places Philodemus’ native 
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city—a largely Gentile enclave in Syria—in its historical, cultural, 
and religious context. 

The editors would like to express their gratitude to the editorial 
board and especially to Margaret M. Mitchell and David P. Moessner, 
the executive editors of the series Supplements to Novum Testamentum 
at E. J. Brill for their assistance and support, and for including this 
volume in that series. We wish also to thank them for their patience 
and understanding in awaiting this volume, which has taken an 
unduly long time to prepare, and we extend the same thanks to all 
of the volume's contributors, who likewise have been patent and 
supportive while this volume was in preparation. Finally, the editors 
trust that readers from a variety of backgrounds and academic ori- 
entations will find this collection useful and illuminating, and that it 
will contribute to a better understanding both of Epicurean philos- 
ophy in general, and the work of Philodemus in particular 


GLENN S. HOLLAND 
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INTRODUCTION: 
PHILODEMUS AND THE PAPYRI 
FROM HERCULANEUM 


Joun T. FITZGERALD 


Scholarly assessments of Philodemus in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries were often sharply negative. Domenico Comparetti 
and Giulio De Petra, for example, described him in 1883 as “an 
obscure, verbose and unauthoritative Epicurean of the days of Cicero.”! 
Sir John Pentland Mahafly, writing in 1906, contemptuously dismissed 
him as “a very tenth-rate pupil” of Epicurus and condemned him as 
being “morally as bad as bad could Бе? A similar verdict about 
Philodemus' works was given in 1908 by Ethel Ross Barker, who said 
that they were “quite third-rate in character" and thus “of little or 
no value as philosophy or as literature."? 

This generally low appraisal of Philodemus,' which was often ac- 
companied by a hostile attitude toward the Epicurean tenets which 
he espoused,’ began to change during the course of the twentieth 


' Domenico Comparetti and Giulio De Petra, La Villa ercolanese dei Pisoni: І suoi 
monumenti e la sua biblioteca. Ricerche е notizie (Turin: E. Loescher, 1883; repr. Naples: 
Centro Internazionale per lo Studio dei Papiri Ercolanesi, 1972), 79: “un oscuro, 
verboso, non autorevole epicureo dei tempi ciceroniani.” This assessment is quoted 
with approval by Charles Waldstein and Leonard Shoobridge, Herculaneum: Past, 
Present, and Future (London: Macmillan, 1908), 83. 

? John Pentland Mahaffy, The Silver Age of the Greek World (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press; London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1906), 161 and 255. 

5 Ethel Ross Barker, Buried Herculaneum (London: Adam and Charles Black, 1908), 
82 and 118. 

t Not all treatments of Philodemus from this period are as negative as those 
given in the text. A much more balanced assessment is provided by Franz Susemihl, 
Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur in der. Alexandrinerzeit, 2 vols. (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1891—92), 2:267—78, who argues that Cicero's depiction of Philodemus as an edu- 
cated man (Pis. 68—70) is richly confirmed by his works (268). The most lavish 
praise of this period is bestowed on Philodemus' poetry, often at the expense of his 
prose works. For example, Alfred Korte, Hellenistic Poetry (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1929), 402, praises Philodemus as “the finest of the later epi- 
grammatists” yet thinks that his philosophical writings “are of little significance" in 
terms “both of style and of content.” 

? See, for example, Mahaffy, The Silver Age of the Greek World, 158, whose low esti- 
mate of Philodemus is connected with his contempt for Epicureanism as a “very 
demoralising theory.” 
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century.’ By the century's end a more positive estimate of Philodemus 
had emerged among most scholars.’ This heightened current appre- 
ciation 1s the result of at least four converging factors. First, con- 
temporary scholars, building upon the work of their predecessors, 
have a generally better understanding of Epicureanism and often are 
more sympathetic toward it? The school was much more diverse 
and innovative than most previous scholars had imagined,? and this 
new perspective on Epicureanism is partly the result of paying greater 
attention to Philodemus’ works, which reveal several important inter- 
nal debates within the school" and “contain a wealth of informa- 
tion about Epicureanism as practiced among the Greek-speaking 
inhabitants of Italy in the first century B.c.E.^! 

Second, some of Philodemus’ works are largely transcripts of lectures 


5 See, for example, the brief comments by Piero Treves, “Philodemus,” OCD! 
(1949): 681-82 and OCD? (1970): 818-19. Although he disparaged Philodemus' prose 
as "dull and colourless,” Treves also referred to the “taste and ingenuity” of Philo- 
demus’ epigrams and called his theory of art “particularly remarkable." Of course, 
purely negative statements about Philodemus’ works continued to be made. Raleigh 
Trevelyan, for example, in 1976 called Philodemus’ On Music “a ridiculous diatribe.” 
See his The Shadow of Vesuvius: Pompeii А.Р. 79 (London: Michael Joseph, 1976), 47. 

7 For an example of this new appreciation of Philodemus, see esp. Michael Erler, 
“Die Schule Epikurs," Die hellenistische Philosophie, ed. Н. Flashar, Grundriss der 
Geschichte der Philosophie, Die Philosophie der Antike 4.1 (Basel: Schwabe, 1994), 
289—362, esp. 337-43. I gratefully acknowledge here my great indebtedness to 
Erler’s work on Philodemus and other members of the Epicurean school. His dis- 
cussions and bibliographies are utterly indispensable for research on any member 
of the Garden and especially for those whose writings are preserved among the 
Herculaneum papyri. 

* On ancient Epicureanism, see esp. the studies produced by members of the 
Association Guillaume Budé and published in the Actes du VIII’ Congrès (Paris, 5-10 avril 
1968) (Paris: Société d'édition “Les Belles Lettres," 1969), the essays in Jean Bollack 
and André Laks, eds., Etudes sur ÜEpicurisme antique, Cahiers de philologie 1 (Lille: 
Publications de l'Université de Lille III, [1976]), and the studies in Gabriele Gian- 
nantoni and Marcello Gigante, eds., Æpicureismo greco e romano: Atti del congresso. inter- 
nazionale, Napoli, 19—26 maggio 1995, Elenchos 25, 3 vols. (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1996). 
On Roman Epicureanism, see John Ferguson and Jackson P. Hershbell, “Epicureanism 
under the Roman Empire,” ANRW 2.36.4 (1990): 2257-2327, and Catherine J. 
Castner, Prosopography of Roman Epicureans from the Second Century B.C. to the Second Century 
A.D., Studien zur klassischen Philologie 34 (Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 1988). 

? On tradition and innovation in Epicureanism, see the studies published in 
Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 30 (1989): 144—335. 

? The importance of Philodemus’ writings for intramural debates within Epicu- 
reanism was recognized by earlier scholars, but this information was seldom exploited 
in depictions of the school. See, for example, Friedrich Uberweg and Karl Praechter, 
Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. 1: Die Philosophie des Altertums, 12th rev. 
ed. (Berlin: Mittler, 1926), 444. 

! Pamela Gordon, “Epicureanism,” Encyclopedia of Classical Philosophy, ed. D. J. 
Zeyl (Westport, CT: Greenwood, 1997), 208-14, esp. 212. 
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(oxoAot) given by his teacher Zeno of Sidon," who was “probably 


the most important Epicurean philosopher after Epicurus" himself." 
Of particular importance is the work On Signs, which Philodemus 
compiled from two or three sets of lecture notes. A work of logic, 
it ^s one of the most interesting documents in the history of scientific 
method" and *may be regarded as the first systematic defence of 
induction." 

Yet Philodemus’ significance is not due simply to his transmission 
of Zeno's thoughts. A third factor in the rise of a more just assessment 
of Philodemus is the growing awareness that in his own wriüngs he 
not only “greatly surpassed the average literary standard to which most 
Epicureans aspired” but also developed certain original ideas, especially 
in the theory of art.'° His epigrams were particularly noteworthy, so 
much so that he is now regarded as “one of the finest epigrammatists 
of antiquity." " 

Fourth, there 1s an increasing recognition of Philodemus' importance 
for understanding the intellectual, cultural, social, and theological world 
of his day. A man of wide-ranging interests and intellectual curiosity, 


? On Zeno of Sidon, see the texts assembled by Anna Angeli and Maria Colaizzo, 
eds., “I frammenti di Zenone Sidonio," СЕ 9 (1979): 47-133. For discussion, see 
Gregory Vlastos, “Zeno of Sidon as a Critic of Euclid," The Classical Tradition: Literary 
and Historical Studies in Honor of Harry Caplan, ed. L. Wallach (Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1966), 148-59; Kurt von Fritz, “Zenon von Sidon,” RE 10 A (1972): 122-38; 
Adele Tepedino Guerra, “Zenone di Sidone,” XYZHTHEIX: Studi sull’epicurersmo greco 
e romano offerti a Marcello Gigante, Biblioteca della Parola del Passato 16, 2 vols. (Naples: 
С. Macchiaroli, 1983), 2:551—52; and Erler, “Die Schule Epikurs,” 268-72. The 
lectures of Zeno are mentioned in the subscripts of PHerc. 1003, 1389, and 1471. 

! Elizabeth Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism,” ANRW 2.36.4 (1990): 2369—2406, 
esp. 2371. 

" "This work (preserved in PHerc. 1065) draws on the lecture notes of both Zeno 
and Bromius (On Signs 27); it also incorporates an account by Demetrius of Laconia 
(On Signs 45), which probably also derives from Zeno's lectures (so Asmis, “Philodemus’ 
Epicureanism," 2381). 

5 Elizabeth Asmis, *Philodemus," Encyclopedia of Classical Philosophy, 381—82, esp. 
382. On the topic of Epicurean methodology in scientific investigation, see Asmis? 
Epicurus’ Scientific Method, Cornell Studies in Classical Philology 42 (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1984). 

16 Piero Treves and Dirk Obbink, “Philodemus,” OCD’ (1996): 1165—66, esp. 1165. 

V Richard Janko, ed. and trans., Philodemus, On Poems, Book 1, Philodemus: The 
Aesthetic Works 1.1 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), v. Thirty-five of the 
epigrams included in the Palatine Anthology are attributed to Philodemus, and POxy. 
54.3724 (a late first-century с.к. papyrus roll, edited by Peter Parsons), which is an 
incipit list of epigrams chiefly by Philodemus, proves that a collection of Philodemus’ 
epigrams circulated in Roman Egypt. On the latter, see David Sider, “Looking for 
Philodemus in POxy. 54.3724," ZPE 76 (1989): 229-36, and Alan Cameron, The 
Greek Anthology from Meleager to Planudes (Oxford: Clarendon, 1993), 379—87. 
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he was “highly regarded in educated Roman circles"? and influenced 


a number of writers, especially poets. Indeed, allusions to and imi- 
tations of his poems are found in Catullus,? Horace," Propertius,”! 
Vergil,” Ома,” and perhaps others,”* and his On Poems is now widely 


18 Michael Erler, *Philodemus," Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. E. Craig, 10 
vols. (London: Routledge, 1998), 7:365—67, esp. 365. For Philodemus’ success in influ- 
encing eminent Romans, see also Susemihl, Geschichte der griechischen. Litteratur, 2:267—68, 
and Treves and Obbink, “Philodemus,” 1165. Among those mentioned by name in the 
fragments of Philodemus are Plotius Tucca, Lucius Varius Rufus, Vergil, and Quintilius 
Varus Cremonensis. See Alfred Korte, “Augusteer bei Philodem,” Aheinisches Museum 
45 (1890): 172-77; Walter Wimmel, “Der Augusteer Lucius Varius Rufus," ANRW 
2.30.3 (1983): 1562-1621, esp. 1567; Castner, Prosopography, 45—46, 62, 73-74; and 
Marcello Gigante, Philodemus in Italy: The Books from Herculaneum, trans. Dirk Obbink, 
The Body, In Theory: Histories of Cultural Materialism (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, 1995), 47. Varius wrote a hexameter poem on death (De morte), appar- 
ently written with the Epicurean aim of freeing humans from the fear of death. 
Edward Courtney, ed., The Fragmentary Latin Poets (Oxford: Clarendon, 1993), 271-75, 
esp. 275, dates it to 44/43 B.C.E., “exactly the date of Philodemus’ work" De morte. 

? L. Landolfi, “Tracce filodemee di estetica e di epigrammatica simpotica in 
Catullo," CErc 12 (1982): 137-43. 

? Horace’s acquaintance with Philodemus’ poems is beyond dispute; he not only 
mentions Philodemus by name (Sat. 1.2.121) but also addresses throughout his poetry 
the same group of friends as Philodemus does in his works; see esp. David Armstrong, 
“The Addressees of the Ars poetica: Herculaneum, the Pisones, and Epicurean 
Protreptic," Materiali е discussioni per l'analisi de testi classici ЗІ (1993): 185—230, esp. 
197-98. Philodemus' understanding of frank speech is especially discernible in 
Horace's Satires, see, for example, №. W. De Witt, “Parrhesiastic Poems of Horace,” 
CP 30 (1935): 312-19, and Kirk Freudenburg, The Walking Muse: Horace on the Theory 
of Satire (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993), 88-90. That Philodemus and 
Horace were personally acquainted 1s highly probable; for a succinct statement of 
the evidence in support of a direct contact between the two, see Steven Oberhelman 
and David Armstrong, “Satire as Poetry and the Impossibility of Metathesis in 
Horace's Satires,” in Philodemus and Poetry: Poetic Theory and Practice in Lucretius, Philodemus, 
and Horace, ed. Dirk Obbink (New York: Oxford University Press, 1995), 233-54, 
esp. 235-36. Less certain is the hypothesis that Horace was Philodemus' student; 
for a recent denial of this widespread supposition, see Anastasia T'sakiropoulou- 
Summers, “Horace, Philodemus and the Epicureans at Herculaneum,” Mnemosyne 
51 (1998): 20—29. See also the latter’s “Philodemus’ Peri poiematon and Horace’s Ars 
poetica: Adapting Alexandrian Aesthetics to Epicurean and Roman Traditions" (Ph.D. 
Diss., University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 1995). 

2! See, for example, Joan Booth, “Moonshine: Intertextual Illumination in Propertius 
1.3.31-3 and Philodemus, Anth. Pal. 5.123," CQ 51 (2001): 537-44. 

2 Vergil was a student of the Epicurean philosopher Siro, who resided in Naples 
and was a friend of Philodemus. The latter mentions Siro in PHerc. 312 (see also 
Cicero, Fin. 2.119), and Vergil is one of the young Roman poets to whom Philodemus 
dedicates at least three books of his On Vices and Virtues. See Marcello Gigante and 
M. Capasso, “П ritorno di Virgilio a Ercolano,” Studi Italiani di Filologia Classica 7 
(1989): 3-6; Marcello Gigante, “Virgilio e i suoi amici tra Napoli e Ercolano,” Atti 
e memorie dell’Accademia Virgiliana di Mantova, n.s. 59 (1991): 87-125; David Sider, 
“The Epicurean Philosopher as Hellenistic Poet,” in Philodemus and Poetry 42—57, esp. 
43—44; and Janko, Philodemus 6. 

?5 Treves and Obbink, “Philodemus,” 1165. 

?* See, in general, Jane Isabella Marion Tait, Philodemus’ Influence on the Latin Poets 
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philosophy, he was not, to be sure, a conspicuously original thinker, 
but he was certainly the leading Epicurean philosopher of his day and 
was already recognized as such by Asconius in the mid-fifties of the 
first century с.к. Indeed, it is virtually certain that Cicero, who 
knew Philodemus (Fin. 2.119; Pis. 68-72) and had frequently heard 
Zeno, Philodemus' teacher, lecture (Nat. d. 1.59; Tusc. 3.38), made use 
of Philodemus’ De pietate (On Piety) in writing Book 1 of his De natura 
deorum, especially 1.25—41." In writing this work Cicero may also 
have drawn on Book 3 of Philodemus’ De dis (On the Gods)? Similarly, 
it has been suggested that Philodemus may have been one of Cicero's 
sources for Book 1 of his De fmibus.? That Seneca was acquainted 
with some of Philodemus’ epigrams as well as certain of his philo- 
sophical treatises, such as De morte, is also a distinct possibility.” 


regarded as *a major source on Hellenistic poetics. 


(Ph.D. Diss., Bryn Mawr College; Ann Arbor: Edwards Brothers, Inc. Lithoprinters, 
1941), who thinks that, in addition to the poets mentioned above, both Tibullus 
and Martial were also influenced by Philodemus’ poetry. 

5 Erler, *Philodemus," 366. On this topic, see esp. the essays in Philodemus and 
Poetry. 

% Asconius (2-88 с.к. or 9 B.G.E—76 с.к.) wrote his commentaries on Cicero's 
speeches in the years 52—57 С.Е. In commenting on Cicero's Jn Pisonem 68, Asconius 
says that Cicero “means Philodemus, who was the most distinguished (nobilissimus) 
Epicurean of that age." For text and translation of Asconius commentaries, see 
Simon Squires (ed. and trans.), Asconius Pedianus, Quintus: Commentaries on Five Speeches 
of Cicero (Bristol: Bristol Classical Press; Wauconda, IL: Bolchazy-Carducci, 1990); 
for an analysis, see Bruce A. Marshall, A Historical Commentary on Asconius (Columbia: 
University of Missouri Press, 1985). It should be noted that Lucretius was Philodemus’ 
younger contemporary and exerted much greater influence on posterity through his 
De rerum natura than did his more prolific fellow Epicurean. But during the first cen- 
tury B.C.E. Philodemus appears to have been regarded as the more significant of 
the two. 

7 For a convenient list of the correspondences between Philodemus’ De pietate 
and Cicero's De natura deorum, see Hermann Diels, Doxographi graeci (Berlin: G. Reimer, 
1879), 529—50. For a recent discussion, see Dirk Obbink, “De livre du De natura 
deorum de Cicéron et le de pietate de Philodéme," Cicéron et Philodéme: Le polémique en 
philosophie, ed. С. Auvray-Assayas and D. Delattre, Etudes de literature ancienne 12 
(Paris: Editions Rue d'Ulm, 2001), 203-25. It should be noted, however, that some 
scholars think in terms of a common source used by both Cicero and Philodemus 
rather than literary dependence. For this viewpoint, see Joseph B. Mayor, M. Tulli 
Ciceronis De Natura Deorum Libri Tres, with Introduction and Commentary, 3 vols. (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1880—85), xlii-lii, and Erler, “Die Schule Epikurs,” 328. 

%% G. Arrighetti, “Filodemo, De dis III, col. Х-ХІ,” Studi classici e orientali 7 (1958): 
83-99; idem, “Filodemo, De dis III, col. XII-XIIL20," Studi classici e orientali 10 
(1961): 112-21; and Paul MacKendrick, The Philosophical Books of Cicero (New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1989), 182. 

? Rudolf Hirzel, Untersuchungen zu Cicero’s philosophischen Schriften, З vols. in 4 
(Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1877-83), 2:689—90, and Moses Hadas, Hellenistic Culture: Fusion 
and Diffusion (New York: Columbia University Press, 1959), 113. 

? Marcello Gigante, “Seneca, ein Nachfolger Philodems?" in Epikureismus in der 
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This new evaluation of Philodemus has arisen particularly in the 
last thirty years, when there has been a strong resurgence of interest 
by classicists and literary critics in his works. Credit for this contem- 
porary appreciation must be given, above all, to the late Professor 
Marcello Gigante in Naples, Italy, who, together with his students, 
took the lead in editing or re-editing many of the papyrus texts that 
contain Philodemus’ works." These papyri were discovered more 
than two centuries ago—in 1752-1754 to be precise—at several loca- 
tions within a villa in the city of Herculaneum, which was destroyed 
along with Pompeii when Mt. Vesuvius erupted in 79 c.r." Owing 
to the papyrus rolls found there, this house is commonly known as 
The Villa of the Papyri.? Its owner, often identified as Lucius Cal- 


späten Republik und der Kaiserzeit, ed. M. Erler, Philosophie der Antike 11 (Stuttgart: 
Steiner, 2000), 32-41. 

?' Gigante served as the secretary of Centro Internazionale per lo Studio dei 
Papiri Ercolanesi from its creation in 1969 until his death in 2001. See esp. his 
Scetticismo е Epicureismo: Per Vavviamento di un discorso storiografico, Elenchos 4 (Naples: 
Bibliopolis, 1981); Ricerche filodemee, 2d ed., Biblioteca della Parola del Passato 6 
(Naples: С. Macchiaroli, 1983); Cinismo e Epicureismo, Memorie. dell’Istituto Italiano 
per gli Studi Filosofici 23 (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1992); ATAKTA: Contributi alla papirolo- 
gia ercolanese, Biblioteca della Parola del Passato 17 (Naples: G. Macchiaroli, 1993); 
Philodemus in Italy; Altre ricerche filodemee, Biblioteca della Parola del Passato 18 (Naples: 
С. Macchiaroli, 1998); and Filodemo nella storia della letteratura greca, Memorie dell’Acca- 
demia di archeologia lettere e belle arti in Napoli 11 (Naples: Accademia di arche- 
ologia, lettere e belle arti, 1998). For a recognition of Gigante’s importance in the 
Philodemean renaissance, see Don Fowler, “Sceptics and Epicureans: A Discussion 
of M. Gigante, Scetticismo е Epicureismo,” Oxford Studies in Ancient Philosophy 2 (1984): 
237-67, esp. 238. 

% An indispensable bibliographical guide to scholarship on all aspects of Her- 
culaneum is provided by I. C. McIlwaine in her Herculaneum: A Guide to Printed Sources, 
2 vols. (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1988) and *Herculaneum: A Guide to Printed Sources. 
Supplement,” СЕ 20 (1990): 87—128. 

3 See esp. Maria Rita Wojcik, La Villa dei Papiri ad Ercolano: Contributo alla ricostruzione 
dell'ideologia della nobilitas tardorepubblicana, Ministero per 1 Beni Culturali ed Ambientali 
Soprintendenza archeologica di Pompei, Monographie 1 (Rome: “L’Erma” di 
Bretschneider, 1986). For a detailed review of Wojcik's work, see Richard Neudecker 
in Gnomon 61 (1989): 59—64. In addition to the famous papyri, the villa contained 
numerous bronze and marble statues and busts. Two important studies of the villa’s 
art collection and display are Dimitrios Pandermalis, “Zur Programm der Statuen- 
ausstattung in der Villa dei Papiri,” Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archäologischen Instituts, 
Athenische Abteilung 86 (1971): 173—209, and Gilles Sauron, “Templa Serena. A pro- 
pos de la ‘Villa des Papyri’ d'Herculanum: les Champs-Elysées épicuriens. Contribution 
à l'étude des comportements aristocratiques romains à la fin de la République,” 
Melanges d'Archéologie et d^ Histoire de l'Ecole française de Rome, Antiquité 92 (1980): 277—301. 
For a comparison with other Roman galleries, see Thuri Lorenz, Galerien von griechi- 
schen Philosophen- und Dichterbildnissen bei den Römern (Mainz: P. von Zabern, 1965). For 
Gigante's attempt to relate the papyri to the decorative program of the villa, see 
his Philodemus in Italy, 1-13. For important reservations on the current tendency to 
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purnius Piso Caesoninus, cos. 58 (the father-in-law of Julius Caesar),** 
had an enormous library consisting of some 1000 books.? The papyri 
contain not only the works of Philodemus but also those of other 
Epicurean philosophers, including Epicurus? and his close friend 


interpret the villa’s statues in terms of content and an all-embracing program, see 
Richard Neudecker, “The Roman Villa as a Locus of Art Collections,” The Roman 
Villa — Villa Urbana, ed. A. Frazer, University Museum Monograph 101, Symposium 
Series 9 (Philadelphia: The University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, 1998), 
TIO. 

?* This attribution appears to have been initially advanced by Domenico Comparetti 
in La Villa de’ Pisoni in Ercolano е la sua biblioteca (Naples: Е. Giannini, 1879) and 
then elaborated by Comparett and De Petra in La Villa ercolanese dei Pisoni, 1—53, 
esp. 1—32. As the frequent reference to the house as the “Villa of the Pisones” sug- 
gests, this is now the communis opinio. It is defended by major scholars such as 
Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 13, but it is by no means uncontested. For example, 
Wojcik (La Villa dei Papiri, 276-94) conjecturally identifies the family of the Appii 
Claudi Pulchri as the Republican owners of the villa. (On this family, see esp. 
T. P. Wiseman, “Pulcher Claudius," Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 74 [1970]: 
207—21.) There is inscriptional evidence that this family was involved in local patron- 
age; Ap. Claudius Pulcher (cos. 38), for example, is credited with building the 
Herculaneum theater (CIL 10.1423f.). But there is nothing explicit that links this 
family with the Villa of the Papyri. Therefore, while her arguments against the 
Pisones as owners have convinced some scholars (such as Neudecker in Gnomon 61 
[1989]: 64 and Jean Ch. Balty in L'Antiquité Classique 58 [1989]: 559-61), her own 
thesis has found few supporters. It is rejected by Jean-Michel Croisille in Latomus 
49 (1990): 912-13 (esp. 913: “une hypothèse mal fondée") and by Eleanor Winsor 
Leach in American Journal of Archaeology 92 (1988): 145—46 (esp. 146); the latter points 
out, contra Wojcik, that the presence of the Pisones in Herculaneum is confirmed by 
a bust of Piso Pontifex (cos. 15) that derives from the town. For a photograph of the 
bust and a discussion of Piso Pontifex, see Sir Ronald Syme, The Augustan Aristocracy 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1986) frontispiece, 329—45. This Piso (the son of Piso Caesoninus) 
may well be the one who is responsible for the villa's decorative display of art. For 
this thesis, see Pandermalis, “Programm der Statuenausstattung,” 196-97. 

? For an orientation to the papyri, see Mario Capasso, Manuale di papirologia 
ercolanese, Universita degli Studi di Lecce, Departimento di Filologia Classica е 
Medioevale, Testi e studi 3 (Galatina: Congedo, 1991). The precise number of books 
originally recovered from the Villa of the Papyri is unclear; the figures given in 
contemporary scholarly literature vary considerably; see, for example, Janko, Philodemus, 
4 (“between 800 and 1,100 books”), and Obbink, “Preface,” уш (“over a thousand 
papyrus rolls”). Some works are preserved in only one papyrus roll, whereas numer- 
ous papyrus rolls are devoted to other works. For an invaluable inventory, which 
has more than 1800 entries, see M. Gigante, ed., Catalogo dei Papiri Ercolanesi (Naples: 
Bibliopolis, 1979), cited hereafter as Catalogo. See also the supplement to the Catalogo 
by Mario Capasso, “Primo Supplemento al Catalogo dei Papiri Ercolanesi,’ CErc 19 
(1989): 193—264, cited henceforth as “Primo Supplemento." 

55 Numerous papyrus fragments of Epicurus thirty-seven-volume treatise On Nature 
are preserved and perhaps also a fragment from an unidentified work (PHerc. 996; 
see Catalogo, 211-12, and “Primo Supplemento," 232). In addition, the Herculaneum 
papyri not only contain references to Epicurus’ letters and other works but also 
important quotations from them. Philodemus’ Memoires (PHerc. 1418), for instance, 
is an especially valuable source for Epicurus’ letters. On Epicurus and his writings, 
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Metrodorus of Lampsacus?” as well as other Epicureans from later 
periods, including Colotes of Lampsacus,” Carneiscus,? Polystratus,"? 


see esp. Michael Erler, “Epikur,” Die hellenistische Philosophie, 29—202. For fragments of 
his works and letters, see the editions of Graziano Arrighetti, ed., Epicuro, Opere, 2d 
ed., Biblioteca di cultura filosofica 41 (Turin: G. Einaudi, 1973), and Carlo Diano, ed., 
Epicuri Ethica et Epistulae (Florence: Sansoni, 1974), a reprint of three works published 
1946-48. On Epicurus’ letters in the Herculaneum papyri, see now Anna Angeli, 
“Frammenti di lettere di Epicuro nei papiri d'Ercolano," CErc 23 (1993): 11—27. 

37 PHerc. 200 contains a fragment of Metrodorus’ On Wealth (see Catalogo, 103, 
and “Primo Supplemento," 217). For a brief synopsis of the life and writings of 
Metrodorus (ca. 331-278 s.c.E), see Erler, “Die Schule Epikurs,” 216-22. For On 
Wealth, see frgs. 16-19 in Alfred Korte, Metrodori Epicurei Fragmenta (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1890), reprinted in Zpicureanism: Two Collections of Fragments and Studies, Greek and 
Roman Philosophy 16 (New York: Garland, 1987), 547-48, and Adele Tepedino 
Guerra, “П PHerc. 200: Metrodoro, sulla ricchezza," Actes du XV’ Congrès interna- 
tional de papyrologie, ed. Jean Bingen and Georges Nachtergael, 4 vols., Papyrologia 
Bruxellensia 16-19 (Brussels: Fondation égyptologique Reine Elisabeth, 1979), 
3:191—97. For the possibility that the Herculaneum papyri contain remnants of 
another work by Metrodorus, either his Against the Dialecticians or Against the Sophüsts 
(Diog. Laert. 10.24), see Emidio Spinelli, *Metrodoro contro i dialettici?,” CErc 16 
(1986): 29—43, Capasso, Manuale, 193 n. 219, and Adele Tepedino Guerra, “Metrodoro 
‘Contro i Dialetüci'?," CEr 22 (1992): 119-22. Some of the anonymous letters 
quoted in the papyri may well be those of Metrodorus. David Sedley, for exam- 
ple, credits him with being the author of two letters quoted in Philodemus' Negotia 
(PHerc. 1418 col. 20); see his “Epicurus and the Mathematicians of Cyzicus," CErc 
6 (1976): 23-54, esp. 29—30. For a recent contribution, see Adele Tepedino Guerra, 
“La scuola di Epicuro: Metrodoro, Polieno, Ermarco," CErc 30 (2000): 35—44. 

* Fragments of both his Against Plato^s Euthydemus (PHerc. 1032; see Catalogo 
236-37, and “Primo Supplemento," 238) and Against Platos Lysis (PHerc. 208; see 
Catalogo, 105, and *Primo Supplemento," 217) are preserved and were edited by 
Wilhelm Crónert in Kolotes und Menedemos: Texte und Untersuchungen zur Philosophen- und 
Literaturgeschichte, Studien zur Palaeographie und Papyruskunde 6 (Leipzig: E. Avenarius, 
1906; repr. Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1965), 162-72. On Colotes (са. 310-260 в.с.к.) 
and these two works, see Erler, “Die Schule Epikurs,” 235-40, and Adele Concolino 
Mancini, “Sulle opere polemiche di Colote," CErc 6 (1976): 61—67. For his impor- 
tance in shaping the Epicurean response to Academic skepticism, see Paul A. Vander 
Waerdt, “Colotes and the Epicurean Refutation of Skepticism,” Greek, Roman, and 
Byzantine Studies 30 (1989): 225-67. See also Plutarch's Adversus Colotem and the com- 
mentary on this work by Rolf Westman, Plutarch gegen Kolotes: Seine Schrift “Adversus 
Colotem” als philosophiegeschichtliche Quelle, Acta philosophica Fennica 7 (Helsinki: A. G. 
der Finnischen Literaturgesellschaft, 1955); on the latter, see the review by Phillip 
De Lacy in American Journal of Philology 77 (1956): 433-38. See now Giovanni Indelli, 
“Colote di Lampsaco, il bersaglio polemico di Plutarco, e Polistrato, il terzo capo 
del Giardino," CErc 30 (2000): 45—52. 

5° Carneiscus (late 4th-early 3rd century B.C.E.) wrote a work on friendship 
(Philistas) that dealt particularly with the death of a friend. In it he not only pre- 
sented Philistas as a model Epicurean but also criticized the Peripatetic philosopher 
Praxiphanes. Fragments are preserved in PHerc. 1027 (see Catalogo, 235—236, and 
“Primo Supplemento," 238; see also PHerc. 440 and 1115 in Catalogo 149, 271-72, 
and "Primo Supplemento," 225, 244). See Crónert, Kolotes und Menedemos, 69—72, 
179; Fritz Wehrli, Die Schule des Aristoteles: Texte und Kommentar, Heft IX: Phainias von 
Eresos, Chamaileon, Praxiphanes, 24 ed. (Basel: Schwabe, 1969), 93-96, 107-08; Erler, 
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Demetrius of Laconia," Lucretius," and perhaps even Lucius Manlius 
Torquatus (praetor 49 s.c.E), the spokesman for Epicureanism in 


“Die Schule Epikurs,” 241—43; Mario Capasso, “Per una nuova edizione del Filista 
di Carneisco (PHerc. 1027)," Atti del XVII Congresso internazionale di papirologia, З vols. 
(Naples: Centro Internazionale per lo Studio dei Papiri Ercolanesi, 1984), 2:405—17, 
and idem, ed. and trans., Carneisco, Il secondo libro del Filista (PHerc. 1027). Edizione, 
traduzione e commento, La Scuola di Epicuro 10 (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1988). 

© Polystratus (flourished mid-third century B.C.E.) was head of the Epicurean 
school in. Athens following the death of Hermachus (Diog. Laert. 10.25). For an 
overview of his life and writings, see Erler, “Die Schule Epikurs,” 247—50. Fragments 
of two of his writings are preserved among the Herculaneum papyri. The first is 
On Irrational Contempt (PHerc. 336/1150; see Catalogo, 128-30, and “Primo Supplemento,” 
221-22), a polemical work which, as its full title indicates, is directed “against those 
who irrationally despise popular beliefs.” The standard critical edition is that of 
Giovanni Indelli, ed. and trans., Polistrato, Sul disprezzo irrazionale delle opinioni popo- 
lari. Edizione, traduzione e commentio, La Scuola di Epicuro 2 (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1978). 
See also his "Polistrato," XYZHTHXIZ, 2:525—27. For text and an English transla- 
tion of 23.26-26.23, see A. A. Long and D. N. Sedley, The Hellenistic Philosophers, 
2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 1:35-37; 2:29—30. For text 
and an English translation of col. 5b 9-7а 8 Wilke, see Philip De Lacy, “Limit 
and Variation in the Epicurean Philosophy," Phoenix 23 (1969): 104—13, esp. 105. 
See also the comments on Polystratus in P. H. De Lacy and E. A. De Lacy, eds. 
and trans., Philodemus, On Methods of Inference, rev. ed., La Scuola di Epicuro 1 (Naples: 
Bibliopolis, 1978), 191-93, and Thomas Cole, Democritus and the Sources of Greek 
Anthropology, American Philological Association Monograph Series 25 (Cleveland: 
Western Reserve University Press, 1967; repr. Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990), 77—79. 

The identity of Polystratus’ opponents is vigorously debated, with some scholars 
seeing several schools criticized. Indelli (Polistrato, 55-82), for example, believes that 
Cynics, Pyrrhonists, Stoics, and Megarians are criticized on various grounds. Others 
think that a specific group is in mind. Robert Philippson, for example, identifies 
them as Cynics. See his “Polystratos’ Schrift tiber die grundlose Verachtung der 
Volksmeinung,” Neue Jahrbücher 12 (1909): 487—509, which is reprinted in his Studien 
zu Epikur und den Epikureern, ed. С. Joachim Classen, Olms Studien 17 (Hildesheim: 
Olms, 1983), 4—26. That the Cynics are the chief opponents is also the view of 
Gigante, Cinsmo e Epicureismo, 83. David Sedley, on the other hand, thinks that 
Academic skeptics are the target of Polystratus’ polemic. See his review of Indelli’s 
Polistrato in Classical Review 97 (1983): 335-36. Erler, “Die Schule Epikurs," 248-49, 
believes that Polystratus is attacking skepticism as a philosophical movement, not 
engaging in polemics against a single group of opponents. 

The second preserved work is Polystratus’ On Philosophy (PHerc. 1520; see Catalogo, 
351-52, and “Primo Supplemento," 257), which Crónert, Aolotes und Menedemos, 
35-36 and 178, viewed as a polemical work directed at the Cynics, especially the 
followers of Bion of Borysthenes. But Mario Capasso has argued persuavively that 
it, like Aristotle’s On Philosophy, was a protreptic work. See his “L’opera polistratea 
sulla filosofia," CErc 6 (1976): 81—84. 

" Demetrius of Laconia (са. 100 B.c.E.) was the contemporary of Zeno of Sidon, 
the teacher of Philodemus. For treatments of his life and writings, see Costantina 
Romeo and Enzo Puglia, “Demetrio Lacone," YYZHTHXIX, 2:529—49, and Erler, 
“Die Schule Epikurs,” 256-67. In PHerc. 1012 (col. 44 Puglia) Demetrius refers to 
Zeno as “dearest” (giAtatog), and the close relationship of Demetrius and Zeno helps 
to explain why more of Demetrius’ treatises have been preserved among the 
Herculaneum papyri than those of any other Epicurean, save Philodemus. His works 
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Cicero's De finibus. Other Epicurean writers are also represented in 
the Herculaneum papyri, though their identity is unknown.** There 


were edited by Vittorio De Falco, L'epicureo Demetrio Lacone (Naples: А. Cimmaruta, 
1923; repr. in Epicureanism: Two Collections of Fragments and Studies, Greek and Roman 
Philosophy 16 [New York: Garland, 1987]), but the edition is problematic and is 
gradually being replaced; see the reviews by E. Bignone in Rwista indo-greco-italica di 
Filologia, Lingua, Antichità 7 (1923): 181-86, and Robert Philippson in Phiologische 
Wochenschrift 44 (1924): 313-30, 648. 

Major works partially preserved include the following: 1) Quaestiones convwwales 
(PHerc. 1006); see Catalogo, 216-17; “Primo Supplemento," 234; and De Falco, 
Demetrio Lacone, 59—61; 2) On the Puzzles of Polyaenus (PHerc. 1083, 1258, 1429, 1642, 
1647, 1822); see Catalogo, 263, 294, 328-29, 372—73, 399; “Primo Supplemento," 
242, 247, 252, 259—60, 263; and De Falco, Demetrio Lacone, 97—107; 3) On Geometry 
(PHerc. 1061); see Catalogo, 250—51; “Primo Supplemento," 240-41; De Falco, 
Demetrio Lacone, 96—98; and Anna Angeli and Tiziano Dorandi, “Il pensiero matema- 
tico di Demetrio Lacon,” CErc 17 (1987): 89—103 (which also deals with the pre- 
ceding work on Polyaenus' puzzles); 4) On Poems (PHerc. 188 and 1014); see Catalogo, 
101, 224—25; “Primo Supplemento," 217, 235-36; De Falco, Demetrio Lacone, 80—96; 
the new edition by Costantina Romeo, ed. and trans., Demetrio Lacone, La poesia 
(PHerc. 188 е 1014. Edizione, traduzione e commento, La Scuola di Epicuro 9 (Naples: 
Bibliopolis, 1988); and Nicola Pace, “La rivoluzione umanistica nella scuola epi- 
curea: Demetrio Lacone e Filodemo, teorici di poesia," CErc 30 (2000): 71—79; 5) 
an untitled work preserved in PHerc. 1786; see Catalogo, 394; “Primo Supplemento," 
262; De Falco, Demetrio Lacone, 54—57; and the edition by Enzo Puglia, “Nuove let- 
ture nei PHer. 1012 e 1786 (Demetrii Laconis opera incerta)" CEr 10 (1980): 
25—53, esp. 49—52); and 6) another untitled work preserved in PHerc. 124; see 
Catalogo, 80; “Primo Supplemento," 213; and De Falco, Demetrio Lacone, 57—58. 

On internal and other grounds, Demetrius is the most likely author of five addi- 
tional works: 1) On the Size of the Sun (PHerc. 1013); see Catalogo, 223-24; “Primo 
Supplemento," 235; De Falco, Demetrio Lacone, 61—65; and the new edition of 
Costantina Romeo, “Demetrio Lacone sulla grandezza de sole [PHerc. 1013],” CErc 
9 (1979): 11-35; 2) On Fickleness (PHerc. 831); see Catalogo, 190-91; “Primo 
Supplemento," 229; Körte, Metrodon Epicurei Fragmenta, 571-91; and esp. Robert 
Philippson, “Papyrus Herculanensis 831,” American Journal of Philology 64 (1943): 
148-62 = Studien zu Epikur und den Epikureern, 284—98; 3) an untitled work preserved 
in PHerc. 1012, which deals with issues of textual criticism (including scribal errors) 
in the exegesis of Epicurus! writings; see Catalogo, 222-23; “Primo Supplemento," 
235; De Falco, Demetrio Lacone, 20-54; the new edition by Enzo Puglia, ed. and 
trans., Demetrio Lacone, Aporie testuali ed esegetiche in Epicuro. (PHerc. 1012). Edizione, 
traduzione e commentio, La Scuola di Epicuro 8 (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1988), which also 
contains Gigante's collection of testimonia to Demetrius; and Matilde Ferrario, “La 
nascita della filologia epicurea: Demetrio Lacone e Filodemo,” CErc 30 (2000): 
53-61; 4) an untitled theological work (perhaps On the Gods or On the Form of God) 
in support of Epicurus' understanding of the gods as anthropomorphic, defending 
this view against objections to it raised by Bion of Borysthenes and others; pre- 
served in PHerc. 1055; see Catalogo, 246-48; “Primo Supplemento," 240; De Falco, 
Demetrio Lacone, 65—80; this work was earlier edited by Enrico Renna, “Nuove let- 
ture nel PHerc. 1055 (Libro incerto di Demetrio Lacone),” CErc 12 (1982): 43—49, 
and has now been re-edited, with an Italian translation and full commentary, by 
Mariacarolina Santoro, /Demetrio Lacone], [La forma del dio] (PHerc. 1055), La Scuola 
di Epicuro 17 (Naples: Bibliopolis, 2000); and 5) an untitled rhetorical work pre- 
served in PHerc. 128; see Catalogo, 81, and “Primo Supplemento," 213. 
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аге also a few non-Epicurean works,” 


tises by the Stoic philosopher Chrysippus, 


including two or three trea- 
* à Latin hexameter poem 


? Knut Kleve, “Lucretius in Herculaneum,” CErc 19 (1989): 5-27. 

5 For the possibility that Torquatus is mentioned in the subscript of PHerc. 1475, 
see Felice Costabile, *Opere di oratoria politica e giudiziaria nella biblioteca della 
Villa dei Papin: 1 PHerc. latini 1067 e 1475," Atti del XVII Congresso. internazionale. di 
papirologia, З vols. (Naples: Centro Internazionale per lo Studio dei Papiri Ercolanesi, 
1984), 2:591—606. On Torquatus, see Cicero, Brutus 265 and Pliny, Ep. 5.3.5 (here 
identified as a writer of poems); see also Catullus 61, where he is apparently the 
addressee. For other aspects of his life, see Е. Münzer, “Manlius (Torquatus)," RE 
14:1 (1928): 1203-7, and the studies mentioned in Castner, Prosopography, 40—42. 

" PHerc. 176 is an example of a work written by an unidentified Epicurean. 
See Catalogo, 94—95; “Primo Supplemento," 215-16; Erler, “Die Schule Epikurs,” 
336-37; and the edition by Anna Angeli, “La scuola epicurea di Lampsaco nel 
PHerc. 176 (fr. 5 coll. I, IV, VIII-XXIIT," CErc 18 (1988): 27—51. 

? [n addition to the presence of non-Epicurean authors in the library, the villa’s 
art gallery included numerous statues and busts of non-Epicureans. One is a small 
bronze bust inscribed with the name Zeno (Naples Museum Inventory Nr. 5468). 
Whereas some earlier scholars (such as Comparetti and De Petra, La Villa ercolanese, 
263) understood this to be a portrait of Philodemus’ teacher Zeno, contemporary 
scholars believe it is Zeno of Citium, the founder of Stoicism. See Gisela M. A. 
Richter, The Portraits of the Greeks, 3 vols. (London: Phaidon, 1965), 2:187—88, 251, 
and figure 1089, and Pandermalis, “Programm der Statuenausstattung,” 197—998. 

4 The first of Chrysippus’ partially preserved two or three works is his Logical 
Questions, contained in PHerc. 307. On this papyrus, see Catalogo, 123-24; “Primo 
Supplemento," 220-21; SVF 2, frg. 298a; and the new edition by Livia Marrone, 
“Le Questioni logiche di Crisippo (PHerc. 307)” CErc 27 (1997): 83-100. See also 
her “La logica degli epicurei e degli stoici: Filodemo е Crisippo,” CErc 30 (2000): 
111-18. For the text of col. 1-2 and an English translation, see David Sedley, “The 
Negated Conjunction in Stoicism,” Elenchos 5 (1984): 311-16, esp. 314-15; for col. 
9.7—12, see Long and Sedley, Hellenistic Philosophers, 1:224, 229; 2:225. For discus- 
sion, sec Wilhelm Crónert, “Die Aoywà Zntńuata des Chrysippos und die übrigen 
Papyn logischen Inhalts aus der herculanensischen Bibliothek,” Hermes 36 (1901): 
548-79; Livia Marrone, “Nuove letture nel PHerc. 307 (Questioni logiche di Crisippo)," 
CErc 12 (1982): 13-18; idem, “Il problema dei ‘singolari e dei ‘plurali’ nel PHerc. 
307," Atti del XVII Congresso internazionale. di papirologia, 3 vols. (Naples: Centro 
Internazionale per lo Studio dei Papiri Ercolanesi, 1984), 2:419—27; and Jonathan 
Barnes, “HIOANA ZYNHMMENA,” Elenchos 6 (1985): 453-67, esp. 461-62. 

The second work is his On Providence, preserved in PHerc. 1038 and 1421 (see 
Catalogo, 238, 315; “Primo Supplemento,” 239, 250; Alfred Gercke, “Chrysippea,” 
Jahrbücher für classische Philologie, Suppl. 14 [1885]: 689—780, esp. 704-14; SVF 1, 
p. vi. A third work, most likely by Chrysippus, is preserved in PHerc. 1020; see 
Catalogo, 231; “Primo Supplemento," 237; H. von Arnim, “Uber einen stoischen Papy- 
rus der herculanensischen Bibliothek," Hermes 25 (1890): 473-95; SVF 2, frg. 131; 
A. A. Long, “Dialectic and the Stoic Sage," The Stoics, ed. J. M. Rist, Major Thinkers 
Series 1 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1978), 101—24, 
esp. 108-10 and 123 n. 20-21 (on cols. 1 and 4); and Long and Sedley, Hellenistic 
Philosophers, 1:255, 257—59; 2:256—57 (text and translation of parts of cols. 1 and 4). 

For the suggestion that Philodemus’ On Piety preserves a reference by Chrysippus 
to the moon-god Men, see Eugene N. Lane, “Chrysippus, Philodemus, and the God 
Men," ZPE 117 (1997): 65-66. 
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on events following the battle at Actium (including Octavian's cap- 
ture of Pelusium in 30 B.C.E., Cleopatra's lethal experiments on crim- 
inals, and the encampment of the Roman army before the walls of 
Alexandria)" a fragment of Book 6 of Ennius’ Annales," and some 
lines from the comedian Caecilius Statius’ The Money-Lender.? 

Students of Second Temple Judaism," Hellenistic Judaism," and 
early Christianity? increasingly have begun to take a lively interest 
in this Philodemean renaissance. The publication of this collection 
of essays in a series devoted to the investigation of the New Testament 
within its ancient context is a reflection of this growing interest, and 
the editors as well as contributors hope that these studies will lead 
to a greater awareness of Philodemus and his importance for the 
New Testament world. 


1 The poem is the Carmen de bello Actiaco (or Aegyptiaco), preserved in PHerc. 817. 
Some have attributed it to the epic poet Gaius Rabirius, whereas others have sug- 
gested that it may be part of Cornelius Severus’ Res Romanae. Still others, such as 
Gigante, “Virgilio,” 87-125, have attributed it to Lucius Varius Rufus. It is also 
sometimes dated to the Neronian period, which, if correct, would make it one of 
the latest additions to the villa’s library. See Catalogo, 196-89; “Primo Supplemento," 
228-29; Henry Bardon, La Littérature latine inconnue, 2 vols. (Paris: С. Klincksieck, 
1952-56), 2:73-74, 136-37; and the edition by Giovanni Garuti, C. Rabirius, Bellum 
Actiacum e papyro Herculanensi 817 (Bologna: Zanichelli, 1958). See also Courtney, The 
Fragmentary Latin Poets, 334—40, and Gerrit Kloss, “Die dritte Kolumne des Carmen 
de bello Actiaco (PHerc. 817), PE 116 (1997): 21-27. A composite text and English 
translation is given by Herbert W. Benario, “The ‘Carmen de bello Actiaco’ and 
Early Imperial Epic," ANRW 2.30.3 (1983): 1656—62, esp. 1659—62. A facsimile of 
col. 6 of the poem is available in Sir Edward M. Thompson, An Introduction to Greek 
and Latin Palaeography (Oxford: Clarendon, 1912), 276. 

+ Knut Kleve, “Ennius in Herculaneum,” CErc 20 (1990): 5-16. See also Gigante, 
“Ennio tra Ercolano e Pozzuoli," in Ennio tra Rudiae e Roma, Associazione italiana 
di cultura classica; Universita degli studi di Lecce (Galatina: Congedo, 1994), 123-38. 

? Knut Kleve, *How To Read an Illegible Papyrus. Towards an Edition of 
PHerc. 78, Caecilius Statius, Obolostates swe Faenerator,^ CErc 26 (1996): 5-12. 

?' See, for example, Shaye J. D. Cohen, “The Beauty of Flora and the Beauty 
of Sarai,” Helios 8 (1981): 41—53. 

?' See, for example, Martin Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism: Studies in their Encounter 
in Palestine during the Early Hellenistic Period, 2 vols. (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1974), 1:86, 
109. See also Everett Ferguson, “The Art of Praise: Philo and Philodemus on 
Music,” in Early Christianity and Classical. Culture: Comparative Studies in Honor of Abraham 
J. Malherbe, ed. John T. Fitzgerald, Thomas H. Olbricht, and L. Michael White, 
NovTSup 110 (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 391—426. 

5 See, for example, Abraham J. Malherbe, Paul and the Thessalonians: The Philosophic 
Tradition of Pastoral Care (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987), 84—87, and esp. Clarence E. 
Glad, Paul and Philodemus: Adaptability in Epicurean and Early Christan Psychagogy, NovTSup 
81 (Leiden: Brill, 1995). 
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ALL THINGS TO ALL MEN: PHILODEMUS' MODEL OF 
THERAPY AND THE AUDIENCE OF DE MORTE 


Davin ARMSTRONG 


Abstract 


Philodemus' De Morte is clearly addressed (unlike most of his more tech- 
nical treatises) to a mixed audience, containing Epicureans and members 
of other philosophical sects and non-philosophers alike. It 1s epideictic 
at least in the sense that it shows what Epicureanism can do to combat 
the fear of death, and though it is undeviaüng and merciless in its 
insistence that death is the end, it is undogmatic about other points 
that Epicureanism taught just as firmly, and refers to other philosophers 
and even figures in ancient history who were not philosophers as heroic 
examples of fearlessness on a par with the standard heroes of the school 
like Metrodorus and Epicurus. As well, the treatise takes seriously and 
sympathetically the more natural fears of humanity confronted with 
death—probably at least partly because of the tactics necessary in 
addressing a mixed audience—and if studied seriously along with the 
more familiar sayings of Epicurus and Lucretius on death would neces- 
sitate a radical revision of the criticisms of their approach in modern 
secondary literature as unsympathetic and facilely eudaimonistic. 


тоїс roiv YEYOVO TH т@уто, TVA лбутос TIVES HOW. xoi TODTO TOL б1@ TÒ 
evayyéArov, iva ovyKowavos adtod yévauat. 


I am made all things to all men, that I might by all means save some. 
And this I do for the gospel’s sake, that I might be fellow-partaker 
thereof (1 Cor. 9:22b-23 [AV]. 


In these famous words, which are cited at the opening of Clarence 
Glad’s Paul and Philodemus: Adaptability in Epicurean and Early Christian 
Psychagogy,' Paul concludes a splendid rhetorical period in which he 
describes the adaptability of his own preaching: 


' Clarence Glad, Paul and Philodemus: Adaptability in Epicurean and Early Christian 
Psychagogy, (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 1. I must thank John Fitzgerald for help in ori- 
enting me to the vast literature on 1 Cor. 9:19—23: besides what is said in the stan- 
dard commentaries, such treatments as David Daube’s comments in The New Testament 
and Rabbinic Judaism (London: Athlone, 1956) 336-51, esp. 336-41 on the similar 
economies practiced by Hillel and other rabbis toward their converts; Giinther 
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For though I be free from all men, yet have I made myself servant 
unto all, that I might gain the more. And unto the Jews I became as 
a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to them that are under the law, as 
under the law, that I might gain them that are under the law; to them 
that are without law, as without law (being not without law to God, 
but under the law to Christ) that I might gain them that are without 
law. To the weak became I as weak, that I might gain the weak: I 
am made all things to all men, that I might by all means save some 


[1 Cor. 9:19-22 (AV)]. 


As Glad notes, Paul has been compared to Odysseus in his versa- 
tility and resourcefulness—and also accused, like Odysseus, of hypocrisy 
for his adaptability.” But his adaptability to different audiences, Jews 
and pagans as well as convinced Christians, and to different moral 
capacities, to “the weak” as well as the strong, springs from a more 
honorable source: the desire to bring the faith to and share it with 
many different people on their own terms, in the conviction that 
Christ died for all, by finding the way to influence their souls in 
their actual present state. Paul submerges his own convictions in 
favor of theirs, to the extent his conscience and commitment allows 
him, to exercise what Glad calls “psychagogy.” 

Glad believes that Paul in this followed the therapeutic style of 
Hellenistic philosophy, especially that of the Epicureans, and more 
particularly Philodemus’ prescriptions in the treatise On Frank Criticism, 
which is gaining more and more attention in studies of the psy- 
chology of therapy in ancient philosophy and religion.’ Here rules 


Bornkamm, “The Missionary Stance of Paul in I Corinthians 9 and in Acts,” Studies 
in Luke-Acts, ed. Leander E. Keck and J. Louis Martyn (Nashville: Abingdon, 1966) 
194—207 (Bornkamm even admits a certain coherence between this passage and 
the portrait of Paul in Acts, especially Acts 21:17—26, 204—205); Peter Richardson, 
“Pauline Inconsistency: I Corinthians 9:19-23 and Galatians 2:11-14," NTS 26 
(1980) 347-62; W. Willis, “An Apostolic Apologia? The Form and Function of 
1 Cor. 9,” ZNTS 24 (1985) 33-48; and especially Abraham J. Malherbe, “Determinism 
and Free Will in Paul: The Argument of 1 Corinthians 8 and 9,” Paul in Hellenistic 
Context, ed. Troels Engberg-Pedersen (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1995), 231-55. 

? Glad, Paul and Philodemus, 1. Glad refers specifically to W. B. Stanford, The 
Ulysses Theme: A Study in the Adaptability of a Traditional Hero, 2nd rev. ed. (New York: 
Barnes and Noble, 1968) 9 and Malherbe, Paul and the Popular Philosophers (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1989), 100—101. 

? [t is fortunate that we now have Philodemus: On Frank Criticism, trans. David 
Konstan, Diskin Clay, Clarence E. Glad, Johan C. Thom, James Ware, SBLTT 
(Atlanta: Scholars, 1998). See my review in RSR, 25 (1999) 88; also, my review 
article on R. Ancona, Time in the Odes of Horace, R. O. A. M. Lyne, Horace: Behind 
the Public Poetry, and Horace 2000: Essays for the Bimillennium, Phoenix (1988) 237—45, 
and my review of Susanna Morton Braund and Christopher Gill, eds., The Passions 
in Roman Thought and Literature, Bryn Mawr Classical Review (1998) 5.10, in which I 
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are laid down for the treatment of the psychological and moral prob- 
lems of those who have submitted themselves to the Epicurean dis- 
cipline, both individually and in groups. These rules are exemplified 
in various other ethical discourses of Philodemus—especially On Anger, 
which explicitly refers to On Prank Criticism as part of its assumed 
background reading, and gives directions for the philosopher's atti- 
tude toward anger which seem to be consistent with that treatise's 
precepts.* Glad argues throughout his book that Philodemus’ and his 
teacher Zeno's model of suiting therapeutic speech to the problems 
of the individual or individuals addressed was an important influence 
on Paul's own parrhesia to his Christian communities and a primary 
source of their practices, instilled by him, of *mutual exhortation, 
edification and correction.” Glad argues that Paul's nappnota resem- 
bles the Philodemean model more than has been previously appre- 
clated, and more, indeed, than the model of psychotherapy and 
instruction found in any other ancient philosophical literature. 
How true this is I leave to others to decide, as far as concerns Paul's 
authentic writings and his precepts to the communities he addresses 
there. There is another aspect of the words in 1 Cor. 9:19—23 that 
all readers used to think of, and many readers who are not professional 
New Testament scholars probably still do when they read them. ‘This 
1s the lively and imaginative picture given in many passages of the 
book of Acts of Paul's preaching, not to the communities of the 
faithful that he has founded, but to hostile Jews and to unconvinced 
pagans and other non-Christian audiences such as the Athenian Stoics 
and Epicureans of Acts 17 or the Roman officials and Jewish royalty 
of Acts 26. This picture of Paul’s preaching seems intended to exem- 
plify just precisely the flexibility and adaptability he displays in 
addressing all kinds of audiences. The situation in Pauline studies is 


recommend Philodemus’ and Plutarch’s conception of parrhesia as vital to the under- 
standing of Horace’s and Seneca’s relationship to their addressees. I hope that much 
more will be done in this field, now that a text and English translation of Philodemus’ 
treatise 1s at last readily available. 

* One should put vices before one’s pupils’ eyes like a doctor describing the hor- 
rors of disease (On Anger col. 4); thus Stoic diatribe is not useless (cols. 1—2). Part 
of the imitation-Stoic diatribe in the De Ша is addressed directly to pupils in 
Philodemus’ school (col. 18.35-col. 21). One excuse for the apparent irascibility of 
a wise man may be his desire to help others with therapeutic discourse of the 
aggressive or severe kind (36.24£, where Philodemus expressly refers the reader to 
the treatise On Frank Criticism for further definitions), which Philodemus calls то 
OKANpOv тйс лоррцоќос єїбос (On Frank Criticism fg. 7, 9—11). 

? Glad, Paul and Philodemus, 335. 
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easily summarized: “most scholars agree that Acts must be excluded 
entirely as a source for the contents of Paul's preaching," and Glad 
duly leaves these famous speeches aside, along with the whole question 
of Paul's adaptability to the unconverted and hostile among his audi- 
ences, for which Acts is the only source. It seems a pity, for whatever 
the historical truth of Acts, these brilliant and daring speeches, full 
of parrhesia and adaptability at once, will always be part of the Western 
world’s picture of the Apostle to the Gentiles. And Paul’s method 
in Acts is at least commensurate with that of Paul in the letters. 

As for Philodemus, we already know at least one important area 
of his writings in which he was happy to abandon his usual bitter, 
combative and sectarian style in discussing the views of philosophi- 
cal opponents and appeal to a general audience. This was in his 
works on the history of philosophy, in which his biographical and 
doxographical learning is displayed for once without rancor and with- 
out sarcasm and in which his point of view is wholly neutral.’ I 
would like to argue that we have another example, and a very impor- 
tant one in many different ways, of Philodemus’ adaptability to non- 
Epicurean audiences: the striking and beautiful fragment of his treatise 
On Death, marked in the papyrus as being the end of book IV of 
that treatise, and most probably the grand rhetorical conclusion of 
the whole as well. 

Although it has never yet reached the audience it deserves,® Philo- 


ê Victor Paul Furnish, in Eldon Jay Epp and George W. MacRae, eds., The New 
Testament and Its Modem Interpreters (Atlanta: Scholars, 1989), 331. See also the remarks 
of Charles Talbert, 311: *Research on the speeches has moved from taking them 
as sermons of Peter and Paul, through taking them as examples of the earliest 
kerygma, to taking them as Lucan [.е., Luke's own] compositions.” 

7 See the comments of Tiziano Dorandi, “Filodeino storico del pensiero antico" 
(ANRW 2.36.4, 1992), 2407—2423, and Richard McKirahan, “Epicurean Doxography 
in Cicero, De Natura Deorum book I,” in Epicureismo Greco e Romano, ed. Gabriele 
Giannantoni and Marcello Gigante (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1996) 2:865—878. 

* It is so far available to the public as a whole only in the text and commen- 
tary with Dutch translation of Taco Kuiper (Philodemus over den dood, [Amsterdam: 
H. J. Paris,1925]), itself not in every large library, and in earlier Greek texts even 
less accessible, like Domenico Bassi’s (Herculanensium Voluminum Collectio Tertia, I [Milan: 
U. Hoepli, 1914]) and Walter Scott's (Fragmenta Herculanensia [Oxford: Clarendon, 
1885]), of both of which the most that can be said is that the reader in the United 
States can find them here and there with effort, and neither of which offers a trans- 
lation even into Latin. There are excellent editions, easily available, of the very 
fragmentary opening columns (1—9) and the well- preserved last three (37—39), with 
translation and commentary in Italian, by Gigante, “L’inizio del quarto libro ‘della 
Morte’ di Filodemo” and “La chiusa del quarto libro ‘della Morte’ di Filodemo,” 
in Ricerche Filodemee 2 (Naples: С. Macchiaroli, 1983), 115—162, 163-234. The reader 
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demus' fragmentary treatise On Death 1s at any rate often noticed by 
the specialists who have studied it as a striking exception to his usual 
style, so often complained of as obscure and formless, almost impro- 
visational in its long, sprawling sentence-structures. Indeed, even in 
On Death Philodemus’ writing avoids just as militantly as elsewhere 
the conventional rhetorical shapes given by anthesis, parallelism, and 
periodic subordination to the prose of even the lesser writers of clas- 
sical Attic Greek. Its only conventionally elegant formal characteristic 
here as elsewhere 1s the avoidance of hiatus. But since this is equally 
characteristic of Philodemus’ writing even in the most abstruse and 
technical of his compositions, for example the fairly well-preserved 
text of the treatise on pure logic On Signs and Inferences, it would be 
reasonable to conjecture that this easy trick was simply an automatic 
habit with Philodemus whenever he wrote or spoke to an audience 
(as with many writers of Greek prose after Demosthenes had made 
it fashionable). On the other hand, there is a warmth, enthusiasm, 
and humanity in On Death, combined with a lively vivid humor in 
many passages, a lack of embittered controversy with the views of 
other schools, and a surprisingly liberal view of the integrity of ordi- 
nary, unphilosophical human fears of death and ordinary human grief, 
which sets the treatise apart from almost all the other philosophical 
literature on the fear of death and the consolation of grief in antiq- 
uity. Most of all, in the concluding pages, Philodemus achieves a 
solemn, religious eloquence—unconventional, original, and deeply 
emotional, yet consciously literary and (as we shall see) full of self- 
referential tricks more like those of Hellenistic poetry than those of 
philosophical prose—that has impressed every careful reader so far 
as something extraordinary and far superior to his ordinary manner 
and style. It is as though this peroration were a sudden and extra- 


will see that I have tentatively offered a conjecture or two in the texts I quote. I 
have given longer excerpts in this paper than I would otherwise have done to make 
at least a fairly reliable version of the text more readily available. 

? For a brief but comprehensive survey of what can be said about Philodemus' 
style and its characteristics, with a review of previous scholarship, see Dirk Obbink, 
Philodemus on Piety, Part 1: Critical Text with Commentary (Oxford: Clarendon, 1996), 86-88. 

? The appreciations of this passage are confined, as so often in Philodemus’ sec- 
ondary literature, to the few who have worked with it in detail, but they are elo- 
quent. See for example the appreciative comments of Kuiper, 107f£, Gigante “La 
Chiusa," 162-180, esp. 163-164 with note 1, and 180, and Philippson, RE 
“Philodemus” 2476 (he praises esp. col. 38 and also cites an unusually beautiful 
sentence in praise of Epicurus from fr. 8 of the On Epicurus as being elevated above 
Philodemus’ normal style). Barbara Wallach, in Lucretius and the Diatribe Against the 
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ordinary exception to his usual stock in trade, violent controversy 
with opponents, adamant adherence to his own and his master Zeno 
of Sidon's version of Epicureanism, and determined scholastic expo- 
sition in defense of all the minutiae of this version against all com- 
ers within the school or without. Here Philodemus makes a sudden 
and successful excursion into the heights of that epideictic prose that 
he considers in his On Rhetoric to be the essence of rhetoric, above 
all mere political and forensic ends, and gives us for once an exam- 
ple of what he could do in prose, if he tried, to equal the literary 
heights he achieved in his poetic epigrams.!' 

It can, I think, be shown that these unusual rhetorical splendors 
result from the effort to attract and impress a mixed audience, con- 
taining philosophers of other schools than the Epicurean and also 
laypersons—probably, in this age of the Roman Republic, both men 
and women'*—with the unique power of the school’s psychological 
consolations for the fear of death and for grief over the death of 
friends and family members. Whether Philodemus actually delivered 
this peroration before such an audience is not an important issue, 
but it can be shown that the reader is asked to imagine one. It can 
also be argued that this is the probable reason why, of all surviving 
Epicurean arguments against the fear of death, this treatise is the 
most humane and liberal, sympathizing with and allowing for ordi- 
nary human pain and fear at the thought of death, what Philodemus 
calls its фосікоу ӧђүцо or “natural sting.” His apparent understand- 





Fear of Death (Leiden: Brill, 1976), 8 et passim, does not seem to differentiate between 
the rather commonplace diatribe against anger in the De Ira and the masterpiece 
that is the peroration of On Death, calling both “Bionean,” but does underline the 
stylistic difference of the two passages from the rest of Philodemus’ work. 

! For these, see the new commentary of David Sider, The Epigrams of Philodemus: 
Introduction, Text, and Commentary (New York: Oxford University Press, 1997). The 
best previous edition (with translation) was in A. S. F. Gow and Denys Lionel Page’s 
The Greek Anthology: The Garland of Philip, and some contemporary epigrams (London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1968). 

2 A mixed audience of men and women is not to be excluded, both because 
Roman audiences contained more women than Greek ones and because of the sur- 
viving evidence about Philodemus' work. None of Philodemus' surviving dedications 
are to women, but there is a striking passage on how to teach philosophy to women 
in the school without wounding their sensitivities about their inferior educational 
opportunities or making them burst into tears in On Frank Criticism, col. 22. I have 
given what I think 1s conclusive evidence that Calpurnia, the wife of Caesar, and 
her circle shared her father's Epicurean convictions in my article, “The Addressees 
of the Ars Poetica: Herculaneum, Epicurean Protreptic and the Pisones," MD 31, 
1994, 185—230 (200 n. 29). 
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ing of ordinary human pain in this treatise goes far beyond anything 
in, for example, Lucretius’ diatribe on death or for that matter 
Philodemus’ own words in other, more sectarian treatises such as 
“On Choices and Avoidances," so well edited and presented recently 
by Voula Tsouna and Giovanni Indelli." Many passages cannot be 
made sense of fully, unless the audience is more like that for Paul's 
speech on the Areopagus—containing Stoics as well as Epicureans, 
members of other schools, and also ordinary people eager to hear 
"something new"—than scholars have previously imagined. That in 
turn motivates Philodemus, while never departing from the strict 
Epicurean denial of every possibility of life after death in any form, 
to make a significant concession to his audience in the hope of win- 
ning their assent. He admits that the very “blessed Nature,” ў pakapia 
gvoic, that the Epicureans thought worthy of thanks for making plea- 
sure and happiness possible, also motivates at least and makes under- 
standable even in the best of us the more noble aspects of our 
frustrated desire to live and not die. In many situations, we find, the 
Epicurean philosopher will simply allow tears and anguish their full 
course, without any hint that his pupil is yielding to “womanish” or 
unphilosophical emotions, before he tries to go further—and that 
not merely with lay people but with the wise. Of course he will 
retain his confidence that the pain his patient feels is curable, brief in 
duration, and not a major impediment to the happiness of the wise 


? Philosophers as such are of course committed to taking Lucretius at his word 
and examining what he gives as arguments against the fear of death in and for 
themselves. It is therefore Lucretius 3.830—1094 that figures almost exclusively in 
modern discussions of the Epicureans’ arguments against the fear of death. Of course 
the larger imaginative perspective of Charles Segal's Lucretius on Death and Anxiety 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990), has not yet affected these discussions 
as it deserves to, because it has so far been treated as mere literary criticism. This 
is a book in which the whole poem, its terrifying conclusion as the present text 
gives it included, is treated as a consolatio mortis still more large-minded and humane 
than anything I argue for in Philodemus, and from that perspective Segal makes 
us see the tirade against the fear of death in a much larger and nobler context. I 
think the re-entrance of Philodemus’ point of view into the discussion will make 
this perspective on Lucretius necessary even in philosophical argument. But per- 
haps it will also make it possible to see less discord than Segal sees between Lucretius 
as poct and as philosopher. 

14 [Philodemus] [On Choices and Avoidances], ed. Giovanni Indelli and Voula Tsouna- 
McKirahan, La Scuola di Epicuro,15 (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1995). The brackets 
express that strictly speaking neither the author nor the name of the treatise is 
known, but the conjecture seems well founded to the editors; see the editors’ remarks 
at the end of their preface, 66-70. Cf. Gigante, “Filodemo quale autore dell’Etica 
Comparetti,” Richerche Filodemee 2, 245-76. 
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Epicurean. But pain it will be nonetheless, and this concession adds 
a new and crucial dimension to our understanding of the Epicurean 
therapy for the fear of dying. 

Our surviving portion of On Death disposes of one or two ancillary 
topics, before turning to its principal argument (cols. 12—39). These 
are the refutation, or, where Philodemus considers refutation irrelevant 
or unsympathetic, the sympathetic consolation of various objections 
to specific kinds of deaths: dying young, dying friendless, dying unjustly 
at the hands of a tyrant or a tyrannical democracy like Zeno the 
Eleatic or Socrates, dying unburied or at sea, and so on. Before we 
come to this sections, cols. 1—3 refute the idea that one loses some 
possible good by dying: anyone who has achieved true happiness has 
had all the happiness that eternity itself has to offer. In cols. 4—10 
Philodemus is evidently discussing the possibility that at least some 
deaths, if not all, involve no very violent pain, or are even pleasur- 
able,” and also argues that even violent deaths so thin out the faculty 
of perception that it is doubtful the dying person continues to perceive 
much. What sort of transition was made to the principal argument 
in col. 11 1s unknown: it is nearly illegible, at least so far as available 
texts show. These earlier columns are quite fragmentary, and yet 
here and there enough survives to show the striking attractiveness 
and unconventionality of Philodemus’ style and presentation: 


... Je tadlalinwmpos éxor[uaCer 30 
oto]v ёотёрттол Ow eAv[uévoc то 

cóy]o. onépyov. éxryedu[eBo . . . 

. £i]pnuévotg Лос cotfip[og 615 

thv fi]óoviiv олосос xpóvoc tà &[v- 

Opono]! xapooxevéGew лёфокеу бт[оу 35 
тїс оо јс KaTAAGBH[1] tods Орос то 

0' &ula tò cépxiwov eo00c &xoAo- 

Beiv т]о péyeBoc тїс һдоућс бле[р 

Kai 0] &nerpos хрбуос nepienotn[oev II 

toov] 


...and in his wretchedness laments over what things he has been 
deprived of when he exists with his body dissolved. But let us pour 


5 A commonplace in the literature of consolation, cf. Cicero, Tusculans 1.82 and 
the parallels (starting with Plato, Timaeus 81e) in Max Pohlenz’s note ad loc., De 
Ciceronis Tusculansis disputationibus (Góttigen: W. Е. Kaestner, 1909). 

16 Following Kuiper's restoration of тё &[vOpóno)] in preference to Gigante’s 
&[xovtt], though the sense remains much the same. 
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[libations] to Zeus Soter," (for the) reasons stated, because any amount 
of time is of the nature to provide pleasure to a man, when a per- 
son understands the limits of it (pleasure), and the fact, also, that 
human flesh speedily achieves the exact same intensity of pleasure that 
eternity itself has ever encompassed . . .'? (3.30—4.1) 


(Col. 8) 


[ovpBn- 
Geta TE кото TOV Aó[yov tovtov рет’ 
&k]pav &Xynóóvov é[myivecBar tàs 
теЛеотбс, dEvobvtalv &]5bv[atov eivor 
tiv &vonéppAntov AvecBor ov[uovt- 
оу uh рет’ dyAnoewl[s] буолерВ[Атох. 5 
Фтїүсоцёу ye thy cuundO<e> av лр[ос то 
COMA тїс woxfic, ci кол TH TOAAG v[óoou 
[[wet]] <thc> óxAfoeog aitias [o9on]c ў n[v]k[voo- 
o]ns бсоциётрос tà ц[ А т]®у Go[uov 
T] Sulotavovons, GAA’ od ф[оџёу] ye @д[оуо- 10 
тоу AvOfvat тот” adthv [GA2.]no vvxo[ocov 
...] ётероосєос тіс koi [éo]tt тіуос 
GJAy[NSd]vog a[i]cto.?? Мелјтоџерёс yàp 
cópu]o. Kai tedéws euxtv[nvov 1] [о] kgh 
б1]% todt’ ёк pikpotét[@]v с[оу]ёстпк[= 15 


7 Gigante well compares the libations of the two philosophical martyrs Seneca 
and Thrasea Pactus at their deaths to Jupiter Liberator, Tacitus Ann. 15.63, 16.35 
(the only time this title for Jupiter occurs in Latin). 

5 Or тё [navt] (Gigante), “to every man." As Philodemus most often uses 
61671 after a vowel and to avoid hiatus (cf. Obbink, Philodemus on Piety, 87), line 33 
might be better as... сотђр[0с, бті x&-loav ў]доуђу, or some other adjective, c.g. 
teAdetav, Gatov (conjectures for which I thank Jeffrey Fish): “because any amount 
of time is of the nature to provide every (perfect, indescribable) pleasure to a man." 
Cf. Epicurus, KD 19 (= SV 22), “limited time and infinite time provide equal plea- 
sure, if a man measures its limits by reasoning," and 20, “The flesh believes the 
limits of pleasure unlimited and that unlimited time is required to acquire it, but 
the understanding, taking into account the end and limits of the flesh, and dis- 
solving its fears concerning eternity, prepares the perfect life, and has no longer 
need of unlimited time; but neither refuses pleasure nor troubles itself about its 
departure from life, as if it died lacking something of the best life." Philodemus 
here attempts not unsuccessfully to imitate these sayings with a new eloquence of 
his own. 

19 Cf. Epicurus, SV 33, “The voice of the flesh is for not being hungry, not 
being thirsty, not being cold, and a man that has these things and can expect to 
keep having them could contest even with <Zeus> in happiness.” For further par- 
allels cf. Gigante ad loc., “L’Inizio” 131—139. 

? Kuiper ad loc. suggests [G4.]ng toxo[Doav] &xepoosos (1) Түтїс xo [uóv ] ut туос 
[йу] [&]Ay[n8ó]vog aitia, “finding some other change than that which was indeed 
the cause of pain to the sick man." This gives something more like what must have 
been the sense, though the hiatus before 1їтїс is improbable. I have assumed the 
pain was meant to be small in my translation. 
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xoà Aevjov&ov Kai repige[pelota[tlov, 

ów]o[xop]u£vn Kai лоро todto TOAATV 

£o|nopía[v x]epé&[x]ovoo[[1]], rôs oo[x] ёбілто- 

тол б[1@ t&v éxotu]ov торошу v «fj со[р- 

xi n[Aeóvov] ў n[opío]v; [&]k tivos [64] Kav 20 
etn[eu]e[v &yn6óv]o[c] aitialv eivor 

ТУ t&v toiootov did] Kpiow At[ov ðe- 

боїко сту, Тс т@улот” &]xotexeAec- 

u£[vnc буолодцтйсореу; . . Још [... 


GOV [ аала Јоу tL... |v 25 
Qus secs, oes тё]руєос a- 

aue xm Јоко] 

tovs бл[ослосџо?с] ovuBaliver 

кота [...... ]олтєр [.. . ]povg [10 


. Јуроу[..... к]ду et тїс ёлелддлер [ёк 30 
tov] тооото[у] cvvéotnkev [à] Erom Sih 

торјоттбутоу KATH thv соукріс[у 

о%]тос це’ Hovis yiv[ecBar тос 

те]\еотбс, оок àv дліӨдом[оу Aéyou ka- 

то то то Lev ovuoítve[t Аоесдол 

thv] &vonépBAntov Kowal[viav цеб’ ђёо- 35 
vis] kal т]ёруеос. Kai үб[р......... 

.. үєрӧ]утоу рет[Воћ .......... 

(Col. 9) 

рејд vo рёдос xoi xó[uovc yo- 

pic] nóvov [ко]долер ёлі tis a[dEnoews 

ths] ano tOv лолёіоу éxi тї[у &x]un[v 

xoi] tis &x[é]ong бло t&v Gx[p]ov ðí- 

oews] ёлі то ypas. ү(уоутол бё veavi- 5 
Фу] uevooAod xoi Sv’ бооциётроу 

xwn]uccvov болер eig ónvov tod 

unklaviov. ллу Kai то Biaiov[s yt]veo- 

Oar т]оъс &xoonocuovc ts woxfic бло 

TOD со]иотос Kai ià TodtO tv ueyto- 10 
tnv Etlepoiwouy [éxlaxoAovbeiv. &[po]ub[oet 

thy oioOn]nx[n]v lév. od [yà]p && буФүктс 

nintew ob]dé x[oxà ту @[роу] ётоо[с ®]с kap- 

nodc бло тоју 6évópo[v—] ФАЛ (...) 


8... . and it will result according to their argument that all deaths are 
accompanied by extreme pain, since they claim it is impossible that 
this, the height of all natural unions, can be dissolved without the 
height of all anguish. But we shall say of that sympathy of the soul 
with the body, that even if for the most part sickness is the cause of 
pain, as it either abnormally condenses or swells the limbs of living 
things, [10] still we say that it is not impossible that this sympathy 
should somehow be dissolved by coming to some different alteration, 
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which is (indeed) the cause of some (minor) pain. For the soul is a 
body that consists of tiny particles, and is exceedingly mobile, and thus 
is composed of the smallest and smoothest and roundest atoms. And 
it 1s scattered (throughout the body), and because of this can easily do 
s0;?! so why does it not just fly out through the pores in the flesh that 
are there ready for it, more than ten thousand of them? For what rea- 
son, indeed, even if we admit that the separation of such elements 1s 
a cause of pain, do men fear it excessively, since the minute this sep- 
aration has been accomplished [we shall be unconscious?]? . . . [with] 
enjoyment ...(c. 13 lines unintelligible) 

... these tearings-apart (?) happen to Һе... Indeed, if, since the soul 
is made up of such things, a person should even claim that when 
things disturb (them) in their union in this manner, our deaths come 
with pleasure, he would say nothing unpersuasive, and then on the 
one hand it would happen that this height of all unions dissolves with 
pleasure and enjoyment, and in fact... the departure of the old... 

9. [or of the dissolute?] after certain drunkennesses and banquets 
comes about as painlessly as our growth from children to maturity and 
our entire gradual decline from maturity to old age. And sometimes 
young men suffer the change (from life to death) through irregular 
motions as if (sinking) into a sleep produced by poppy-flower.? But in 
fact even the occurrence of violent separations of soul from body, and 
the very great alteration following because of it, will [thin out] the fac- 
ulty of perception; for this does not occur from necessity or in its due 
season of year, as when fruits fall from the trees, (but)... (8.1-9.14) 


In this second passage both the eloquence and the informality are 
even more on show than in the first. One need only consider the 
startling anacoluthon created by the resumptive o0 фоџеу after фўосорёу 
ye in 8.6-10 (which I have tried to reproduce in my translation) for 
the informality, and the last three sentences (8.30—10.14) with their 
loose casual connectives and crowded rush of brilliant 1magery, for 
both the informality and the eloquence at once.” Thus even through 
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xoAAiv | ed|xoptalv x]opé[x]ovco in Greek (Gigante’s reading, after Hayter) 
appears to be a pun on the following allusion to the body's many nópoi. 

? And therefore, of course, we must logically feel less and less as it advances. 
Philodemus does not believe that the moment of death itself is or can be particu- 
larly painful. 

23 unk]oviov is used rather of the poppy-flower than opium: cf. LSJ s.v. To trans- 
late it just “opium” here spoils Philodemus’ imagery, which goes back to the famous 
image in Homer of Priam's son Gorgythion sinking “like a poppy flower” under 
an ax-blow (Jl. 8.306—308). The supplement is Gomperz’ (Hayter's óy]ovtov, “tid- 
bits of food," does not convince). See also Gigante, “L’Inizio” 158. 

% Other features of Philodemus' style are illustrated here too: note the hyperbatic 
placement of торјоттбутоу in 8.32, exemplifying one of the few striking characteristics 
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the damaged state of the text one can see that this is rhetoric, not 
just argument, that Philodemus is trying to appeal to the emotions 
as well as the reason. We can say that his style exemplifies the kind of 
epideictic rhetoric, the belletristic striving for pure beauty in language 
that, he argues in On Rhetoric, constitutes the archetype of rhetorical 
style.” And yet it derives its beauty and power precisely from the air 
of sincerity and emotional earnestness that comes from the avoidance 
of artificial and obvious rhetorical devices such as Isocratean balance, 
antithesis and symmetry, relying instead on originality of thought 
and on poetic imagery. Or in philosophical terms, we can say that 
his style is protreptic, a rhetoric to convince potential initiates, like 
the contemporary poetry of Lucretius?—a style the Epicureans only 
used with caution, arguing as they usually did that sober and ana- 
lytic prose, not elegant rhetoric and still less poetry, was best fitted 
to convey truth. Epicurus himself seems not to have used rhetoric 
at all, but Philodemus argued that the use of protreptic rhetoric to 
put things “before the eyes," про òuuátov (On Anger 4.16) and make 
them more accessible to the imagination could have medical value 
and so was worth borrowing even from the Stoics (On Anger 4.4—24 
Indelli); this attitude makes his manner here more explainable. 

In the only other example we have of Philodemus’ resorting to 
extensive rhetorical heightening to make his points in the course of 
an ethical treatise, it seems that he first apologizes at length for the 
uscfulness of rhetoric and emotional heightening to disgust the pupil 
with the effects of anger (De Ira col. 1-8.9). He then gives his presum- 
ably delighted and amused pupils an extended parody or imitation of 
how the Stoic diatribe style of vivid denunciation and ridicule of the 
angry could be used in Epicurean terms to discourage anger (8.20— 
31.24)" The minute he has finished he recurs to his usual cold, ana- 


of his style besides the avoidance of conventional balance, his love of hyperbaton. 
The casual way in which he frequently uses uév . . . дё contrasts, avoiding cut-and- 
dried antithesis, is well illustrated by the way in which the pév of 8.32 is appar- 
ently answered, if it is answered at all, by nàħv кой in 9.8. 

? For this aspect of Philodemus’ rhetorical theory, G. M. A. Grube, The Greek 
and Latin Critics (London: Methuen, 1965), 200—206, is still the most easily avail- 
able exposition in. English. 

2% On Lucretius’ use of poetry and poetic style to make Epicureanism appealing 
to non-Epicureans, cf. Carl Joachim Classen, “Poetry and Rhetoric in Lucretius,” 
Probleme der Lukrezforschung, (Hildesheim: G. Olms, 1983), 331-73 = TAPA 1968 
77—118, and the chapter “Lucretius and the Reader” in Diskin Clay, Lucretius and 
Epicurus (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993), 256—309. 

?7 The uniqueness of the rhetorical disquisitions in On Anger and On Death com- 
pared to Philodemus’ usual manner is noticed by Wallach, 8. 
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lytic and sarcastic argumentative style for the rest of the treatise.?? 

In On Death, so far as we know, the epideictic style prevailed from 
beginning to end of the treatise; it certainly pervades all the surviving 
columns of book IV. And there is no apology for the use of rhetoric, 
either, as in On Anger. The treatise ends, uniquely in our surviving 
Philodemean literature (and we have ends of many books, if beginnings 
of very few), in a perfect blaze of unapologetic rhetorical magnificence 
and poetic artifice. Philodemus’ usual manner is to end undramatically 
(as in Poetics V or De Musica IV or De Ira) with a series of tidyings- 
up of minor objections and lesser points. Nor does the subject of death 
move Philodemus elsewhere to any special eloquence just as a subject. 
A fine comparison in a treatise clearly addressed to fellow Epicureans 
is the section on death and its impact on the fool compared to the 
wise man that concludes [On Choices and Avotdances] (to give that trea- 
tise the editors’ title, cf. note 14, above), cols. 17-23. Here, the argu- 
ment that most of the confusion, pain and useless greed and ambition 
of fools’ lives comes from the fear of death—a topic that inspired 
Lucretius to high poetry, e.g. DRN 3.41-93—and that the wise man's 
plans by contrast are always moderate and rational and take death 
fully into account, is put in Philodemus’ grayest utilitarian prose from 
beginning to end. The concluding sentence reads equally like an 
anticlimax in the Greek and the editors’ translation (“And feeling 
confidence against illness and death, he endures with strength the 
therapies that can remove them,” [On Choices and Avotdances| 23. 
9-12). By contrast, On Death employs, as we shall see, every sort 
of rhetorical and poetic artifice, and especially in the fine perora- 
tion at the end, to persuade its audience. 

It is only, however, in the longer passage arguing against objections 
to dying that occur in particular cases, such as when someone dies 
young, that we find evidence of who the intended audience for this 
epideictic rhetoric is. The audience of On Anger is certainly Epicurean 
and probably members of Philodemus’ own school at Naples, for a 
long section in the middle is addressed directly to members of the 
school and pictures vividly how the individual’s lessons in school and 


*8 For the unique and startling character of the diatribe section and its striking 
difference in style from the rest of the treatise, сЁ Filodemo: de lIra: edizione, traduzione 
e commento, ed. Giovanni Indelli, La Scuola di Epicuro 5 (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1988), 
24—28. 

? “Alleviate them," as suggested by Dirk Obbink in his review, OSAPh 15 (1997) 
280 n. 69, would of course be more logical. 
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the life of the school as a whole can be disturbed by unrestrained 
anger (18.34—21.40). The later, argumentative sections argue fairly 
abstrusely for the Epicureans’—or rather the Zenonian Epicureans’, 
as Philodemus is arguing also against other Epicureans here—strict 
definition of what sort of anger is a virtuous emotion. By contrast, 
the impact of the arguments in On Death nowhere depends on accep- 
tance of any technical position in Epicureanism, though of course the 
speaker himself assumes some of them, especially the absolute mortality 
of the human soul. Many passages are deliberately couched so as to 
appeal to any person interested in philosophy, and praise the instinct 
of ordinary people in certain matters as being fro tanto as right as 
any philosopher's. Other passages praise philosophers who are not 
Epicurean or atomist, along with and beside Epicureans and atom- 
ists, in a way not usual with Philodemus. Although these features all 
have parallels in other ancient treatises on death and the fear of 
death, some other references seem to me to show decisively that 
Philodemus is addressing an audience which contains members of 
other philosophical schools, and also Romans as well as Grecks. 
An example of On Death’s unusual liberalism towards the virtues 
of ordinary men and philosophers of other schools is found in the 
splendid conclusion of Philodemus’ argument that one should not 
fear to die unjustly at the hands of a tyrant, whether a monarch or 
a tyrannical democracy, such as killed Socrates (cols. 34—35). ‘This, 
as we will see below, is one of those cases that give “natural pain” 
even to the wise, but a pain that can be endured, in this case because 
of one's conviction of innocence. A good man will not be troubled 
by the thought that he alone has suffered injustice, says Philodemus 
ironically in conclusion, 
xo 
yàp Lvptovug olde Kai t&v £gipoveotó- 
тоу qoOóvo Kai ówBoAfRt тєрїлєсоу- 
тос [ë]v te fuot кой торф боу@столс, 
оло дё торбууоу koi TODS @рїсто®с 
ибЛлсто. кої Вос1Аєїс ъло Baciréov, 5 
neiðetar бё Kai Tods Katayvévtas ëv 
TE TOL navt Dio vevuuopfioOox трос 
this £v avdtois kakiac кої 6v adtOV ue- 
тонеЛАеїолс nodais ó0vvfjoeo ot досҳерёоте- 10 
pov vn’ GAAov. ёүй бё OorouóGQo t&v 
àtorov jyovpévov tò kotoyvoo- 
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Өйуол Kai то®т” ody оло oxovóOatov, GA- 

X оло yetptotov dvOpanoy, uGAXov 

бё On[pliov, ei uakapioç nyod[v]|ta1 Be- 
Віокёуол Kai В.осесдол тоъ[с] rauno- 
уйро[о]с uév, &xoAvouévovg дё длоВо- 

Av й umóóXoG доВолЛоц[ уос 

TAPE тоїс то100то1с, ёті д” ei ui] voui- 

Covow [x]ofi] àv фроушотб[тоу] тоу 20 
Biov eiv[ox] qañainopov, єїлер go[t1] ovu- 
ope tiò yt]vec8or тєрїлєтїї totis] torov- 
toig, TPOAGUB[&]vovtas tooc £oe[o]0o1 xoi 
пері &o[v]t[ooc], exei] тохпс ei[oi]v čp- 

yov. oU[vo] Soti ллотоу tò yev[v ]aíog 25 
60voc9o [o]é[pe]tv tÈ tovadta то[%]с &pe- 
t[nledpovus tov [8]удрфу, ote kali] tov 
{ӧ10т0[у] xép[so]uv Ogop[etv thv[a]s oo- 

к evAdoac uóvov v[x]ogépovza[c], &A- 

Ло. xoà x[o.]ravotiGouévovg тфу ð- 
отӨѓутоу · [glo yàp eli] Xoxpótug xoi Zń- 
vov б 'E[X]e&tn[c] xoi 'Av[&]Sopxoc, as tives 
iot[o]pov[or], kal tlives GAAOL TOV proso- 
Qnoóvtov. 


For in fact he knows of ten thousands of the most excellent who fell 
by envy and slander, both in democracies and at the courts of princes; 
and by tyrants’ hands the best men more than any, and kings by the 
hand of kings, and has faith too that those who condemned him are 
punished already throughout their own life out of the evil inside them- 
selves, and on his account will be anguished with many a pang of 
repentance, and probably also will themselves later be hurt yet more 
horribly by others. But I am amazed at them, who think it unen- 
durable to be condemned, and that not by good men, but by the 
worst of them, beasts rather; if they think that those live happily and 
will live happily, who are very evil, but acquitted of slanders, or not 
slandered at all among such men as these; and then, if they do not 
think the life even of the most intelligent of us to be wretched, if in 
fact it is a misfortune to become vulnerable to such men.” But per- 
haps they anticipate that this will happen to themselves also, since they 
are (2?! the work of chance. But it is so certain that the standard- 
bearers of virtue among men can endure such things nobly, that one 


? Another striking example of the improvisatory structure of Philodemus' peri- 
ods, and of his overuse of double negatives and litotes. 
?' Or possibly the scribe wrote eiow by error for éotw, “since this is the work 


of chance." 
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can see even ordinary men not just enduring with neck unbowed, but 
displaying the profoundest contempt for those who put them there, let 
alone Socrates," and Zeno the Eleatic,? and Anaxarchus as historians 
tell us, and others of the philosophers. [34.37-35.30] 


So also in col. 29.10—-12, Philodemus remarks that most of the philoso- 
phers, “not just Epicurus and Metrodorus,” have lived as glorious 
lives and died as edifying a death as any warrior on the battlefield; 
and at 31.1 he says that Epicurus and Plato were both greater men 
than Alexander’s magnificently entombed friend Hephaestion (as part 
of the argument that to be buried humbly or not at all is nothing 
to be feared). Does this unusual liberalism on his part indicate a 
mixed audience of Epicureans and non-Epicureans? I think this is 
certain from a significant phrase at col. 32.24—31: 


tic, àv [А u]exà 
tadta б1@ tiv[oc] aitiasg yog[v]o08 «v 25 
tà Actya[v]& «[1wv]oc, 6 тоААФ@к[1]с [о ӧо- 
u[e]v yey[ovéc], o[ix]vpóv nyjoetar тоу 
оюк бут[0]; tlic 8’ о]ок &v nevoOe[t]n [Kofi] 
tovs Te[prelotaAuévovs Kai [rovg @-] 
тбфохс [ei]g & ло[т]е voutGet o[tory]ei- 30 
a пбутос буолл›ӨтүсєсӨол; 


Who, if indeed at some later time for some reason some dead рег- 
son's bones do get exposed, as we know has often happened, will con- 
sider this non-existent person pitiable? Who would not be persuaded, 
that both those who are properly laid out and those who are not 
buried at all will dissolve into whatever he may believe to be the elements into 
which all men dissolve?” 


* Tt is important to note that Philodemus elsewhere—speaking to Epicureans in 
his normal voice—takes the doctrinaire point of view that Socrates condemnation 
is not an illustration of the power of rhetoric to overcome virtue, because not being 
an Epicurean he had not the right virtues anyway (Rhetoric VII, cols. ХХІХ-ХХХ 
Sudhaus I pp. 265-7). See the comments on this passage by Eduardo Acosta Méndez 
and Anna Angeli, Filodemo, Testimomianze su Socrate, La Scuola di Epicuro 13 (Naples: 
Bibliopolis, 1992), 243-49. Here, therefore, he may well be conciliating his audi- 
ence by speaking with more admiration of Socrates than he would have used in 
addressing an audience composed only of other Epicureans. 

5 Zeno the Eleatic, and Anaxarchus the Democritean, the teacher of Pyrrho, 
the founder of Skepticism, died violently at the hands of tyrants; above, in col. 
34.13, Philodemus gave Socrates as an additional example, and also the Homeric 
hero Palamedes, and Alexander's unjustly executed friend Callisthenes. 

** Tt reinforces this point, I think, that Philodemus has said, in discussing pain 
at the prospect of one's body corrupting in the grave, that all men океЛетої ytvov- 
тол, TO бё лёрос Eig xà npo oc AVAA[D]ovtar PdoEIG, “become skeletons, then dissolve 
into their primal natures," 30.3—here too apparently using gboetg as a neutral word 
for “elements” that will not entail the doctrine of atoms. 
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If there is any non-negotiable point in Epicureanism, it is what the 
elements consist in, namely the atoms. Consequently, it seems to me, 
the audience cannot be composed of doctrinaire Epicureans. But the 
audience is also not all lay people, since those would have no spe- 
cial beliefs about the minima of matter. The audience must include 
philosophers of various schools, with various different beliefs about 
them, but who all accept that bodies buried or unburied dissolve 
into at least some kind of elements. I take this sentence to be con- 
clusive proof that Philodemus was addressing this treatise both in its 
spoken and its written version to a mixed audience of Epicureans 
and believers in other schools, and probably also believers in none. 

Many details of Philodemus’ presentation become much clearer if 
this 15 understood. A wise youth like Pythocles, he says in col. 19, has 
enjoyed all the happiness there is in life, and though there is no rea- 
son not to live longer, he loses nothing by dying. “But the fool will 
have no happiness worthy of consideration to forget, not even if he 
lasts out the years of Tithonus,” 
to depart hence, once he is born, by the swiftest road and right 
now, than to leave life more slowly—even if we would not advise 
him thus” (19.33—20.1). Surely, the artistic effect here is that Philode- 
mus pretends for a moment to forget that the Epicureans counseled 
in all circumstances against suicide, even for fools, and then rights 
himself by pretending to remember “our” doctrine just in time—a 
charming rhetorical effect, which would be lost on an audience of 
fellow-believers, and also lost without an audience containing peo- 
ple who knew their philosophy well enough to appreciate the joke. 

But perhaps what becomes clearer on this supposition is not only 
the rhetorical tone of the treatise but the reasons for the style and 
manner of the philosophy of death Philodemus gives us here. We 
will see that the most complete section we have is a peroration; it 
is also a reply, in its way, to objections that people still make to the 
Epicurean theory of death and dying—and no doubt, therefore, it 
preempts objections people made even then. In particular, we may 
note that Philodemus has a reply (or at least an implied reply) to 
give to both of the two objections which seem to have pre-empted 
most of the voluminous modem debate about Epicurus’ arguments on 
death and dying.?? 


nor is it more alien to his nature 


% The mythological lover of the Dawn, who gave him eternal life, but not eter- 
nal youth, so that he lives on forever feeble and senile. 
% For a good overview of this debate, see the chapter on Lucretius’ view of 
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First, much of this literature deals with Epicurus! and. Lucretius? doc- 
trine that the indifference with which we regard time after our death 
and the events to come in it should be equal to that which we unde- 
niably regard the time before we were born—the "symmetry argu- 
ment," as it 1s called. Philodemus unfortunately does not confront 
the possible objections to this argument head on in our surviving 
texts. But in fact his reply to them is implied in much that he says. 

One way of stating the symmetry argument which would com- 
mand ready assent even from a modern person is the following case. 
It is no more a matter of concern to an individual that she should 
live to see the Big Crunch or the Big Fadeout, whichever 1s to end 
the universe, than that she missed the Big Bang. Perhaps most peo- 


death in Martha Nussbaum's The Therapy of Desire: Theory and Practice in Hellenistic 
Ethics (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994), 192—239, itself based on her 
earlier “Mortal Immortals: Lucretius on Death and the Voice of Nature,” Philosophy 
and Phenomenal Research 50, 1989, 303—351. Some chief contributions: “The Makropulos 
Case: Reflections on the Tedium of Immortality,” in Bernard Williams, Problems of 
the Self (London: Cambridge University Press, 1973); F. Miller, “Epicurus on the 
Art of Dying,” Southern Journal of Philosophy 14 (1976), 169-77; Thomas Nagel, 
“Death” in Mortal Questions (London: Cambridge University Press, 1979); Harry 
Silverstein, “The Evil of Death,” The Journal of Philosophy 77 (1980), 401—424; “Harm 
and Self-Interest,” in Joel Feinberg, Rights, Justice and the Bounds of Laberty (Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1980); Ernest Partridge, “Posthumous Interests and 
Posthumous Respect,” Ethics 91 (1981), 243-64; О. Н. Green, “Fear of Death,” 
Philosophy and Phenomenal Research 43 (1982), 99-105; Amélie Rorty, “Fearing Death,” 
Philosophy 58 (1983), 175-88; George Pitcher, “The Misfortunes of the Dead,” American 
Philosophical Quarterly 21 (1984), 183-88; Anthony L. Brueckner and John Martin 
Fischer, “Why is Death Bad?,” Philosophical Studies 50 (1986), 213-27; David Furley, 
“Nothing to Us?” in The Norms of Nature: Studies in Hellenistic Ethics, ed. Malcolm 
Schofield and Gisela Striker (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), 75-91; 
Steven Luper-Foy, “Annihilation,” Philosophical Quarterly 37 (1987), 233-52 (an espe- 
cially brilliant piece on whose arguments Philodemus’ On Death could have shed 
much light); Palle Yourgrau, “The Dead," Journal of Philosophy 84 (1987), 84—101; 
F. M. Kamm, “Why is Death Bad and Worse than Pre-Natal Non-Existence?,” 
Pacific Philosophical Quarterly 69 (1988), 161-64; Philip Mitsis, “Epicurus on Death 
and Duration,” PBACAP 4 (1988), 303-322; Fred Feldman, “On Dying as a Process,” 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 50 (1989), 375-89; Ishtiyaque Haji, “Pre-Vital 
and Post-Vital Times,” Pacific Philosophical Quarterly 72 (1991), 171-80; Brueckner 
and Fischer, “Death’s Badness," Pacific Philosophical Quarterly 74 (1993), 37—45; Walter 
Glannon, “Epicureanism and Death,” The Monist 76 (1993), 222-34. Except for 
Stephen Rosenbaum’s brilliant defenses of Epicurus’ positions in detail, “How to 
Be Dead and Not Care: a Defense of Epicurus,” American Philosophical Quarterly 23 
(1986), 217-25, “The Symmetry Argument: Lucretius Against the Fear of Death,” 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 50 (1989), 353-73, “Epicurus and Annihilation,” 
Philosophical Quarterly 39 (1989), 81—90, “Epicurus on Pleasure and the Complete 
Life,” The Monist 73 (1990), 21-41, most of these articles would have needed rad- 
ical revision had Philodemus’ On Death been part of modern scholarship’s appara- 
tus of Epicurean texts. 
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ple would agree that what 1 to happen many generations from now 
after many human lifetimes have expired matters almost as little. 
The fact that I will not see 2300 с.к. is not a great concern to me, 
no more than that I did not see the world of 1600 с.к. But the 
nearer we get to our own time the less this symmetry seems to apply. 
I was born in 1940, and am perfectly content to apprehend the 
1930's (no halcyon era anyway!) from films and books, but decades 
that could potentially belong to my life and probably will not I am 
indeed somewhat afraid to miss. But here the reason seems fairly 
clear: I had no personal interests and connections with the progress 
of things in the 1930's, but I do now, connections with people and 
interests that will continue then in my absence. So if I regret that 
I won't live till 2050 or near it, what I regret is the breaking off of 
all sorts of stories and interests in which I am personally involved. 
It seems as if it were a major argumentative mistake on Lucretius? 
part, which modern writers justly reproach, to introduce this so- 
called symmetry as a consolation for not being there tomorrow, or the 
next decade—even though I think most could agree the more time 
I add, a hundred years perhaps, the less pressing the need to survive 
must become. The closer I get to my own times and to the length 
of a plausible human life, the less impressive the argument from sym- 
metry becomes. But this must be because my unconsciousness in 
death will be breaking off relationships, plans, involvements, everything 
that constitutes my life in society, in a way that my unconsciousness 
of everything before birth right up to the moment before did not. 
Philodemus seems to have intuited this disünction. The one time, 
at any rate, he brings up the annihilating thought of the vast abyss 
of time before and after our birth, and of the mortality of the universe 
itself, he does so only as a conclusion to one of his topics, as a sort 
of reductio ad absurdum when he has already dealt with the meaning 
of loss in the present context. In cols. 35-36 he is arguing against 
the pain of fearing one will be forgotten—one more of his many (he 
concedes) фосіко бїүүнөлө, natural pains, that death carries, but in 
this case probably the reward of evil: “in many cases this is the result 
of a friendless life, that is," he adds bitingly, “one that has had noth- 
ing good about it^ (35.36—39). If a good man has lost the friends 
who should remember him before dying he will “in the large pic- 
ture lose nothing he needs, for we need these things not for their 
own sake, but that of the approved life which it is their nature to 
accompany; and so when that life is completed what anxiety will 
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come to us for that which is nothing to us nor even in our mind?" 
(35.39—36.8). It is only after this that he adds that no one will be 
remembered, nor should want to be remembered, literally forever: 


GAAS tv ei соџфоро [tò] ui uvnyoveló-] 
goon, tovc [x]Aetotovc Hly]ntéov оїктро%[с 
yeyovéva<ı> tov oxop&ó[v ]vov (a o[6 85] 
то]т[є] xpóvo[v] ulv}quns бт [xt v-] 
n&pxov, бл[о]утос ёё vo[oc] npócepolv], è- 
nevlonrep [o06]eig ovddée[v io]vóp[n]oev [on£]p 
ad|t@v- oo[x] бу qOévo[i]uev бё x[oi n]év- 

tlas &n[A&c] tobs yeyov[óta]s [Kai] ys- 

vInoou[£ ]vo[vc] ёу тё ко[с]иол, ф[Өор]&у- 

1]oc yop [о]%[1]с нутно[у]є®%[се1, nig ё60-]* 
Ans [үйр]. 


But in fact if it’s а misfortune not to be remembered, we must think 
most men who have lived since that time when some remembrance 
came to be thought worthy of preservation, and all men who lived 
before it, to have become wretched, since nobody has told any story 
about any of them. Or why should we hesitate to call simply every- 
body that's been born and everybody that will be born in the whole 
universe such, since when that falls apart nobody will remember them, 
for it will (all?) be out of existence? (36.17—25) 


b 
; 
& 


Philodemus’ main concern is in fact with the breaking off of good 
things in life, that is, with the loss to the dead person of those things 
that he planned to, or might potentially, have done. Even if he or 
she does not feel this loss it remains a loss, Just as the secret enmity 
or contempt of our friends is an evil to us even if we do not know 
of it.” Philodemus’ response is threefold, and only one part of it is 
common in other Epicurean literature and figures in modern discussions 
of Epicurean attitudes to death. This is the first part, the argument 
that (as we have already seen him say) pleasure once fully experienced 
is not time-dependent, and is completely fulfilling. Once we have 
experienced even for a short time the same pleasure as the gods— 
that is, fulfillment of basic needs and freedom from the fear that this 
will not continue—we can depart after that, having missed nothing 
of a full life for ourselves as individuals. Modern critics are at least aware 


? Kuiper prints this conjecture of his father W. Kuiper, which is spatio longius, 
but it would work just as well without ng. 

38 As Nagel first argued in “Death,” n. 36 above, 404, a point much discussed 
in the succeeding literature. 
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of this argument, although it does not figure largely in their discussion. 
It is not exclusive to Philodemus, but merely common Epicurean 
doctrine, grounded in the master’s own surviving writings.?? 

The other two, however, are not found in other surviving Epicurean 
literature, and have been ignored in modern discussion, presumably 
because the text was considered barely available, too difficult without 
a translation (or with only the Dutch one available), or too problematic. 
It is my contention that they are drawn out of Philodemus by the 
desire to convince an audience of skeptics. But it also seems not 
improbable they were advanced long before him in lost wriüngs of 
the school, because their rhetorical and emotional value is more uni- 
versal and less dependent on the particular Epicurean doctrine of 
pleasure. These are, that (1) while a desire for more pleasure in length 
of life for oneself and simpliciter is either irrelevant (for we have had 
it fully already) or brings one down again to the consideration of 
trivial and unnecessary pleasures, one must acknowledge that the 
prospect of death as an interruption of one's virtuous and benevolent 
plans for friends and for the survival of one's good name among 
them is “naturally painful,” indeed, causes us pain intended by nature 
as a motivation to stay alive. This is a pain that should be felt by a 
wise person—indeed by wise persons more than others, since their 
plans are the best grounded in reason and thus the most compelling 
to them. Though it can be consoled by reason, it must and should 
be felt. This concession alone is enough to throw a monkey wrench 
into most of the modern discussion of Epicurean views of death, 
because it is assumed, since no other surviving text says this, that 
an Epicurean cannot make such a concession consistently with the 
school's doctrine of happiness; but in fact, as we shall see, he can. 

The other argument, which forms the basis of Philodemus’ extra- 
ordinary peroration at the end, is again new, though equally con- 
sistent with the school’s basic doctrine. It is held in reserve against 
the possible objection that the sage in that case, since he is exposed 
by nature to real mental pain at the thought of the ruin of his plans 
and his reputation by death, is not really happy. This is (2) that 
being wise entails the firm and permanent contemplation of death 
as part of life, the knowledge that the surprise, as Philodemus argues, 
is not that we should die but that given the universality and 


? Again, see Gigante’s excellent note on 3.32-39, “L’Inizio,” 118. 
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omnipresent possibility of death the surprising thing 1s life. Once we 
realize this we are no longer so much afraid of death as we are 
both much more thankful for Ше and for every day of it we are 
improbably given, and able to accept death at any and every moment 
as a thing already taken into account and expected. Again, it seems 
that the parallel for this is not so much to be sought in the literal 
arguments about death given by Epicurus and Lucretius, but in what 
Philodemus implies in the grandiose rhetoric of his peroration is the 
whole tenor and example of Epicurus’ life, and in what Segal has 
shown is the whole tenor of Lucretius’ poem— particularly the famous 
and paradoxical conclusion of book VI, the portrayal of human life 
as exposed at every point to natural disaster and plague. Only by 
accepting nature's memento mori as a permanent background to the 
enjoyment of life can true enjoyment be secured. 

Philodemus begins his discussion of possible objections to death 
with what clearly to him 1s the most important, objections to dying 
young (cols. XII-XX. 1), which he discusses at length. He gives argu- 
ments which for the most part rely on the first contention, that to 
experience true philosophical happiness is to be fulfilled, however 
short one's life thereafter: 

é[&bv бё 
£ynocót xpóvo TO рёустоу oco [xàv] 
xoà тєрїтоїїйсосбол Kali] блолодосол gla- 
O&nep олёбе& о], d[péE]e[ta]t véog тїс 6 [uf 
ualiw]douevog &[1] то[ојто(о)' Kai tfi &xe[x] 
pias, ody d[t1] тїс tod yépovtog трос[то1- 
hoeta Go[f]c; ёт1 68 реірбклоу &@O[o- 
va repi[noujo]evoa voo[x]ov (oce ys- 
yavapevos блёрҳесол x&v 'pnOfiv[oa 
nAé[o]v ВеВокёуол tv &vonoXoo- 
tloy [бсо d1€]Gov Étn. cian yàp ó- 
ті] лолАбка noAAotg T[O]v KEpdvea[v] то 
vélov[s veA]e[v]tfoox Avo[iteAg]otepov 
oalivfetar kai u] котф thv hukiav 
е]00[үуо®с1] трофӯу[ол ot]koic, év 
9]ӧе [ол бё tpolefic &[oOovt]av ul... 
But, it being possible in a certain limited amount of time to acquire 
for oneself the greatest of these good things and to enjoy it, as I have 


4 Bassi reads éx[i] to[d]to. 
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shown, will any young man in his senses desire any longer" even time 
without end, not to speak of aiming at the old man's (length of) hfe? 
Even as a youth he will acquire such abundance of these (good things) 
as to depart glowing with joy, and as one who can be said to have 
been (truly) alive, far longer than those who never enjoyed any of the 
years they (merely) lived through. For I say nothing of the fact that, 
in many instances, dying young would seem more profitable for many 
of the foolish, and not in their childhood to have been brought up in 


such flourishing households and in no fear about abundance of nour- 
ishment. ... (13, 3-18) 


For foolish people, of course, no length of time avails to produce joy 
that will fulfill one in life, and indeed we might argue that they would 
be better off dying younger and experiencing still less confusion and 
evil. This sounds like the usual Epicurean severe line but in fact it 
is not, because Philodemus makes an unusual concession even here. 
This is that it is reasonable to be frustrated about having begun to 
be philosophical about life and not having completed the process 
because of an early death. The frustration of virtuous plans to study, 
contemplate and be wise is a pain with which the Epicurean can 
and should sympathize, though Philodemus has no sympathy with 
the objection that death interrupts some plan merely to acquire more 
knowledge: 


то бё Cyteiv л[орд толо]ттүу 

thv отоу ос [n]Aetoxov [xlpó[v]ov Eñv 
evAolyov кох ti[va]s уёоос teAev- 

(Col. 14) 

tavtas ёй toto óvocu[x]etc vou[t- 

белу. то g£v үйр, iva ovvtedéontai thg 
tag cuvy[e]vuci Kai фос1к@[с] ёл1їӨъ›шїө [с 
xoà n&oov &noAón() thv о[кехотбтту 
Я] ёубё[х]єтол б1оүшүйу, ӧрёүғсдол npoo- 
BilOvat two xpóvov, ote xAnp[o]05- 
voa] tv &yoOGv Kai n&co[v] &kBoXeiv 
thly кото tàs émOvpias ó[x]Anow d- 
peu]to petaAapBavovta, vodv Éyov- 

tóc &]otw àvOpónov: то ё’ tva тїс 
iotopliacs, тосо f] лотё тїс [x]poo[Btooce- 
T’ ëm] xo[0]&nep 256v cou[i]etov tod 

vod naplo[z]Anotas tov блёр[оутоу 
xóoyu]ov ol[vunepiéxe]iv. 


" Or (Bassi) “in addition to this.” 
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But attempting for this cause? to live as long as possible is reasonable 
and also to think of some that die young as unfortunate for this rea- 
son. For the wish (to live a while longer) that one may fulfill one's 
innate and natural desires and design an entire way of life as perfect 
for oneself as 1s possible, so as to be filled with good things and cast 
out all the trouble given by one's desires, receiving peace of mind in 
its place, is proper for an intelligent human being. But (to want this) 
in order that (we may fulfill a desire) for knowledge! How many extra 
years would a person need to live, as if it were possible anyway to 
hold the whole limitless cosmos in the storehouse (so to speak) of one’s 
mind? (13.36-14.14) 


Thus we see in a first instance what Philodemus will and will not 
admit as a legitimate and natural cause of pain in death. A desire to 
satisfy further one's greed for knowledge, which cannot humanly be 
entirely fulfilled—a desire belonging to the class of limitless desires 
which Epicurus deprecates like the desire for more sex or more 
power—1is not to be acknowledged by the wise man. But that one 
has to die, and so break off one's studies before one has attained full 
philosophical happiness, 1s a cause of pain and can reasonably be called 
ill-fortune. Philodemus hopes that he knows the consolation here. 


$7, олер [&]&[óv хор]оџёуоут[о npoxó]w[o«] 

xJotà фіЛософіоу] ү’ ёрлббесдол s[e- 

убу], фостк[оу] uèv t[d v]óvteo[0]o[1 т]бу tof- 35 
ojrov: St[1 8’ &]AAo[1]g edAoyiav napa- 

O100vg то? [оџоїо]с кото: ф.Лософіоу 

п[рјокоуецу ВеВіоке], Өооро[ 620° ос] å- 

yo8o[ic ёутоҳфу no]Ad uetGo[ou 81б@с- 


(Col. 18) 

xo [óc т” €KAHJO[n] uv[pt]ov, &[ni0]ovovy 

dé &[rióex]tuciiv. рокор[10с] д10Өёс[е- 

ос wo[xiv] uh vovv e[00£]oc onó[p]- 

yew @[ојте [toile KEvAdyors &[yaBolic р]ио- 

тісдол, yev[oug]vnv ёё ðh [т@у] ёк Qı- 5 
Looogias [Aóy]ov [рту] Kai лт[о.]утеА®с 

ovy otóv te [uñ] nepioeópóy ox Өо®и@- 

otov &yoOó[v, Hlote yoropi&uortog бллёуол 

ueotóv. mo[Ad u]év oov креїтто[у] fjv npo- 

Bavta cog[àc v£]ov 06106 tis oo[o]eoc ovv- 10 
ov&nORv[ox xoi] &[n]oXo60 tfj vva- 


+ Le., to enjoy wisdom, not merely to study for the sake of additional knowledge. 
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тотбто[с &xobonc] eoewnpl[to]c. 62A 
кой то yer[tvi@]v [ye&pitoc &]Evov no- 
Afic, Kai tà т[о1о®т”® od] дох[е]одол б[буо. 
тол] TH <i> урбуш<1> [GAA’ Get т’ éri]noA- 15 


бал. 


But as for the person to whom being taken away is a fearsome thing, 
because he envisions the possibility of progress in philosophy, it is on 
the опе hand natural for such a one to feel pain. But because, on 
the other hand, he has lived handing along to others the confidence 
to imitate his progress in philosophy, he is to be admired as achiev- 
ing much greater good, and is to be called the teacher of myriads. 
Nor is it probable, that a soul so capable of a blessed disposition does 
not become strong enough immediately to be firmly grounded on all 
the goods worthy of valuing, and indeed, having become experienced 
in the arguments of philosophy, quite utterly incapable of any but a 
complete grasp of so wondrous a Joy in life, as to depart greatly exult- 
ing. So therefore it is much better for a young man who has made 
progress in wisdom to have matured in a way worthy of his nature 
and to have enjoyed that happiness which is the most powerful that 
there can be. But even a happiness less perfect? is worth great grat- 
itude, and such things cannot be annihilated by time but keep their 
value forever . . . (17.32-18.16) 


]-* 


Once more we can see the powerful rhetorical and emotional tone 
as well as the avoidance of formal structure (especially in the casu- 
ally constructed double negatives: “Nor is it probable, that a soul so 
capable of a blessed disposition does not become strong enough . . . ”). 
As for the life of fools, he adds, it is miserable whether they die 
young or old and might as well never have begun, and would be 
better ended as quickly as possible—not, as we saw above, that the 
Epicureans would ever advise suicide. 

Again, Philodemus says (taking up the triumph one's inability to 
defend oneself after death will give enemies), they give us a natural 
pain—the pain he defines as anger, and considers a virtuous emo- 
tion if not accompanied by pleasure in revenge, in de [ra—while 


^ Bassi prints (and Scott's engraving clearly shows) tat where Kuiper's conjec- 
ture requires tot (in тоот”). 

" Diels, spatio longius; so I have shortened the line with ob for Kuiper's obkért. 

5 Again the idea of the natural pain, фос1коу ӧдђүно, this time as уоттєсӨол, “to 
be pricked, stabbed." 

* Lit, “the neighboring thing,” either as I translate with Kuiper, a less than 
perfect happiness, or the “second prize” of being an inspiration to others; the text 
as It stands 1s ambiguous. 
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alive, but in the first place we will not feel it, and in the second no 
one who knows a good man is his enemy, and it is only those who 
know us whose hatred is worth considering in any larger context 
than the here and now. 

Next, he discusses the pain of dying childless and without heirs 
to perpetuate our memory, which he dismisses as unworthy of a wise 
person without difficulty. But, he adds, with startling emphasis, that 
does not mean we should be indifferent to the damage our family 
and friends may suffer from our loss. Indeed, “leaving behind par- 
ents or children or a spouse or others who are close to us, who will 
be in straits because of our death or even deprived of life's neces- 
sities, I admit brings with it a truly natural pang and can rouse flows 
of tears especially and like nothing else from a man of understand- 
ing mind..." 


TO TOÍVOV KQ- 

to. einew yoveic ў тоїбо [с] й yo[u]e- 

thv Ñ туос GAAovs tov ё[лї]тт|дє[]- 

ov, £v ovuoolplgis &couévo[vc] 61x [т]йу 5 
котострофђу Nv ý кої т[®]у c&v[ay- 

Katov éAAetwovtac, xev wlélv &ué- 

Aer pvoikatatov ónyuóv коі ёЈо[к]ро- 

оу npo£oeig £ye(pei THI VOdV Exovt[L 

uóvov ў uáňorta. (25.2-10) 


This time the bite, the ónyuóc, is not only natural but “most nat- 
ural,” фос1кототос. It is in fact hard to see what more Philodemus 
could have said without abandoning a central position of Epicureanism, 
that serious evil does not happen to the wise, only endurable evil." 
The tone of sympathy goes so far that I am not certain whether we 
can construe the vodv Éyov, the man of understanding mind, to be 
the philosopher as well as the pupil. He might very well share his 
pupil's tears as well as condoning them, before attempting the con- 
solation. A suggested consolation evidently followed, but the text 
of the rest of col. 25 1s too uncertain in my opinion to see quite 


"7 This is concisely stated by Philodemus in de Ira: he is arguing that the wise 
man’s anger, since he necessarily and naturally feels it—it too is natural, фос1к— 
cannot be a great evil to him. There cannot be a péyo кокбу Kai toig cogoig . . . 
bropevytov, a non-trivial evil that even the wise must endure (De Ба 39.31—33). 

48 А бг, that is, to answer the pév in line 7. 
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what it was; clarity resumes only in the last line as Philodemus 
changes the topic to “pain over dying among foreigners." 
Here too it turns out (col. 26) that this thought 1s naturally painful: 


e 


. 6]- 

тоу 6’ éri Ёёутс, ovo[iodv] dnl... - 

(Col. 26) 

xoi? quAoAÓyoic Kali] péot é&[v] yoveic 

Ti ovylyleveic GAAovs &ri тїс лотрідос 

блоле[ тосту, GAA’ Hote vóttew uó- 

vlov, o[d]x ote Aónnv кол цеудАлу 

tTavtny exipépery [к]отофероцёуоос 

éri тос év тбл Giv [лхо]роколоодоосос 

ё]лї Ceyng [үй]с 9[v]oxp[no (occ. 

Now, when death occurs in a foreign land, it is natural... even for 
learned men?" to feel a pang, and most of all if they leave parents or 
other family members at home, but only a pang, not such as to bring 
them in addition as they lie dying something that could truly be called 
a great grief, over and above the other difficulties that follow upon 
life in a foreign country. (25.37-26.6) 


Here Philodemus is on less risky ground: he is certain that the “nat- 
ural pang” in this case can be described as trivial and non-threatening 
to the wise person’s happiness. He concludes eloquently (col. 27) that 
though it is better for the intellectual’s reputation after death to have 
died in his city among friends as did the founders of the School, 
“yet even this belongs rather to people who debase themselves far 
enough to believe in the myths, unless indeed they are to believe 
that they will end up too far from the place allotted them in Hades.” 

In all these cases it important to see that the phrase “natural 
pang” is not thrown away. It is occasionally doubted that the Epicurean 
system could ascribe purpose to natural feelings without touching on 
the kind of teleology it rejected; but we need not doubt that the 
pain of illness, which makes us seek a doctor, the “natural pain” we 


? Kuiper has ón[x05-] уол? At the end of col. 25, line 38, and beginning of col. 
26, line 1; however, Bassi’s picture of the papyrus (and his text) quite clearly shows 
col. 26 beginning with Kai, not vat. 

? Kuiper's emendation would be brilliant if 26.1 did not in fact begin with KAI, 
so that we must read something like qvo[wóv] | [тото] кол qUAoAóyotg and under- 
stand ovugopéGew from the previous passage with todto. But certainly the notion 
of the @vorkov ёђүџо is present here also. By the philologoi Philodemus means peo- 
ple like himself, intellectuals living among the “barbarians” (as he later ventures to 
call his Roman audience; cf. n. 60 below). 
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should feel in anger (as opposed to the unnatural pleasure Aristotle 
was too willing to accept in it), which we feel in order to motivate 
the removal of wrong or injustice, and the pain caused by the “nat- 
ural” aversion to death, which I would assume is there to keep us 
alive and must be taken account of even when death can no longer 
be avoided, are good things and natural in the sense that they are 
not alien to the good life. 

Fortunately a text that perfectly explains “natural” as Philodemus 
and other Epicureans use it of emotions has been highlighted in 
recent discussion. In discussing the “natural anger" of On Anger cols. 
39—40, John Procopé usefully cites the definitions of “natural” given 
by Philodemus’ older contemporary Demetrius Laco: 


фосе1 yàp Аёүєтол о ёуӨролос лорістікос eivor tpo] pic, 
&neiófjnep ӧластрӧфос, фос ёё nÓvov eivor бектікбс, 
ёлеђ katnvaykacuévac, qoe thv бретђу діокелу, 
ёле соџфербутос, OboEL бё тйс протос TOV óvouétov 
оуофоуђоє с yeyovévat Aéyouev, kaðò [... (col. 67) 


...for “by nature” man is said to find himself food, since he does so 
by unperverted instinct, “by nature” to suffer pain, since it 1s com- 
pulsory; by nature to pursue excellence, since it 1s to our benefit, and 
“by nature" we say the first utterances of names occurred, since . . . (my 
translation) 


The names were given “by nature” because they had “a direct, one- 
to-one correspondence with their objects,” as we may infer from 
the Letter to Herodotus, 75f. The last three senses, Procopé argues, are 
obviously present in Philodemus’ conception of “natural anger,” 
gvoun оруй, and he adds the first “may also have had its uses."? 
It seems just as necessary that all four should apply also to what 
Philodemus sympathetically and emphatically calls the various qvotkà 
Snywata the wisest feel at the approach of death. Our instinct, com- 
pulsion, the true nature of the situation, and most of all our own 


9! John Procopé, “Epicureans on Anger," Philanthropia kai eusebela: Festschrift für 
Albrecht Dihle zum 70 Geburtstag, ed. Glenn W. Most, Hubert Petersmann, Adolf 
Martin Ritter (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1993), 363-86 (372-73). Procopé 
cites Demetrio Lacone: Ароте testuali ed esegetiche in Epicuro, ed. Enzo Puglia, Marcello 
Gigante (Naples, Bibliopolis, 1988), 182f, col. 67. This quotation meets the objec- 
tion that a “natural” emotion that serves for self-preservation, like anger and the 
fear of death, would imply an inappropriate and un-Epicurean teleology in nature 
like that of Aristotle or the Stoics. 

2 Procopé, 373. 

?* Procopé, 373 n. 39. 
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good—for our projects are good, and the fear of breaking them off 
serves as usefully to keep us alive and more as anger that enables 
us to repel insult—all conspire to justify “natural” grief. 

The topics of pain at dying without winning glory in battle, but 
merely passively from disease (cols. 28-9), of pain at one's body 
suffering corruption in death (29—30), of pain at not being buried 
with the distinction due to one's rank or not being buried at all, for 
instance because one drowns at sea (30—33), by contrast do not call 
forth any sympathy from Philodemus. He treats them with humor 
and satire instead. But, as we saw, he sympathizes with the “nat- 
ural distress" of those who are pained at the thought of death by 
unjust condemnation (33 fin.-35), a passage in which again he shows 
his consciousness of a mixed audience, for the proper stance of a 
wise man before tyrants or unjust judges was more the preserve of 
the Stoics. Philodemus is at pains, as we saw, to evolve a stance 
with which the wise man can defy his tormentors, but in thought 
only, without resorting to the Stoic but un-Epicurean device of tak- 
ing refuge in suicide. Yet once more, we find that there is a фос1ікоу 
бйүнө. (n]&Dav Sh ovv[y]vootov &v SdEete[v] eivor tò Аолеїсдол, 33.36-34.1: 
“here again to be in pain is forgivable”) in unjust condemnation, 
with which Philodemus expresses fiery sympathy. The wise man will 
find his consolation in his utter contempt for his judges, in his own 
perfect innocence, and in the thought of many before him who have 
borne injustice without fear, both famous philosophers and ordinary 
people. But there is no hint of the Stoic doctrine that suicide is 
always an option. 

Philodemus’ last topic among the fears of death is the fear that 
one will be forgotten, another фосікоу ófiyuo (these exact words are 
used, 35.36), 35 fin.-36. But here the “natural pang” is suffered only 
or mostly by fools, for it comes from a wasted life, that is, one with- 
out friends. The man who has had good friends will in the final 
analysis be able to die without them round him, for they are nec- 
essary for a good life, not a good death. 

We see, therefore, that Philodemus has preempted the objection 
that he is unsympathetic to the breaking off of the plans and affections 
of a good human life by representing them as an evil which the 
Epicurean can admit and mitigate with argument. Evils occur in a 
good person’s death, but no unendurable evil occurs. However, since 
Philodemus has conjured up so many deaths which have to be 
endured alone, without the philosopher’s or any other friends’ 
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consolation and help, he concludes with a peroration, the finest thing 
in the treatise and (many have thought) in his entire surviving work, 
on the spirit in which such a lonely death is to be endured. He 
might have been expected to dwell on the familiar Epicurean con- 
solation, the reflection on past pleasures which cannot be taken away 
but will always have happened. This is the theme on which Epicurus 
dwelt in his famous last letter, in which he told his friends he bal- 
anced his past pleasure in their company against the tortures of 
strangury which were killing him and found them endurable because 
of that thought.” In a different key it is used by Horace to describe 
to Maecenas how a man endures disaster, and it is interesting that 
Horace recommends daily contemplation: 


Ille potens sui 
laetusque deget, cui licet in diem 
dixisse, “Vixi, cras vel atra 
nube polum pater occupato 


vel sole puro, non lamen irritum 
quodcumque retro est efficiet, neque 
diffinget, infectumque reddet 

quod fugiens. semel hora vexit.” 


He can spend his life self-possessed and happy, who can say 

day by day, “I have lived (today); tomorrow let the Father cover 
the pole with dark clouds or pure sunlight, nonetheless he cannot 
make vanish that which is past or render undone what the fleeting 
moment has once brought me." (Carm. 3.29.41—48) 


Philodemus also has a theme of daily contemplation to recommend. 
He begins his peroration with a contrast between the fool and the 
wise person, which has been the theme also of everything that pre- 
ceded in the discussion of objections to death: the fool's objections 
are always trivial, the wise man's important but capable of conso- 
lation. Thus he sums up everything we have from cols. 12-36: 


.. ] nóv xoi &onuóvog ye Avonobuevog 
npiv Tj Svvatov etr vot буоцоҳёсо- 
сдол, xoi kað’ ёскотоу xpóvov “ei тоёт’ è- 
тїбФу yevóuevov, &néOvn «v»oxov, ook àv 
ENEOTPEPOUNV тїс teAevtfig ^ A&yov, 

xàv, ei O£Aev tic, 6 рет’ ОАофорцо% Вофу 
“үф uèv ёк TOV отоу оїроцол, кої 


? Diogenes Laertius 10.22. 
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xoAAGKic àyaðà тосодт’ © Éyov Kai ðv- 
váuevoç @лтоАоюлгту, о деїуо бё Kai ó dei- 
n » S, \ А > 
у]о тєрїёстол.” кол yàp Влёлетол 0v wv 10 
0 uèv tedEetat napapvBiac, 6 ё’ oddé 
Tpocpavisews KErwOjcetar. 


...and city, and with confused voice? lamenting that before he 
could win these things Баск (he was to die), and saying on 

every occasion “If I were dying having seen this accomplished, I 
would not be trying to avoid my end;” and then (compare with 
him) if you like the person wailing and sobbing that “I am being 
taken away from among the living, and that when I have many 
times as many goods (sc. as this fellow or that) and can still 

enjoy them, and this fellow or that will survive me;” and indeed 
one can see the ways in which the one will find his consolation, 
and the other be considered not even worthy of talking to. (37.1-12) 


Clearly “the one” was a man with plans for “(his friends or family 
and) city,” though the beginning of the sentence is lost with the last 
few lines of col. 46, and we finish the discussion of objections with 
the general comment that all wishes to continue virtuous relation- 
ships and plans are worth consoling—and can be consoled. But 
Philodemus’ transition is to a much more original line of thought, 
at least so far as we know, though of course Epicurus or Metrodorus 
may have taken this stance in works now lost. He claims that the 
real tower of strength for the wise person is the day-by-day religious 
contemplation of death itself, kept up so energetically that it becomes the 
foundation of a life in which every waking in the morning is a res- 
urrection from the grave: 


ovvedov- 
thi] 6 eineiv, &[v]e:pnuévov tOv uó2aoco 
Av ]neiv e[i]&to[u]évov, oddev xoc[[ox]]enst- 
y]ev tàs TOV тоутоболтФ®с &ónuovoov- 15 
TOV кої purvoGouévov лрофӣое1с 
&xnepioóe[0 ]ew, ei kal кјото tò л[о]ролї- 
п[т]оу &vodvta1 Aóyo[v]. tò toivvv ovv- 
a[p]néGeo0o[1] Өоубтох лрослілтоу- 
т[0]с, c &xpoo[90]kritov туос кой л[о]ро- 20 
боёоо соуо[у]тӧуто[с], t[uet]v [u&]v 


5 Gigante defends the text, but there are attractions to Gomperz’ &o(y)nuóvozc, 
"gracelessly"—even given that this is said of the person Philodemus sympathizes 
with, a relatively wise man in comparison with “the other.” 

°° Or “made this loss good,” “undone this damage" (LSJ s.v. буоџбҳоцол). 
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ovyt, yt]vexo[t d]é тєрї то®с nAetoc[ov]c 

cyvoodv[tlac, бт1 nas &vOponoc к[ӧ]у 

іс[х]орбтерос Alt] т@у Гүүбутшу &o[tu]e- 

рос [ёс]т1 трос Gov Kai [te]Aevtiy, кої 25 
G[NA]dv &[ovi]v od то ad[pt]ov uóv[ol]v, 

GAAS Kai [tò oco] tto. ёп: [n&]vxeg yà[p] @- 

t<e>i[yio]tov [ло] npóg Өбуотоу оїко%®- 

uev [x]oi név[ta] yéuev no[untucóv o[0- 

то? na pé te z[]v фосікђу ovotact[v, n-] 30 
uv обтос &[o]Osvàv Svtwv, Kali т]йс 

wvxfis ёто[но]т@тоос л[о]роос eic [ё]к- 

туойуу ёҳоос[тс] Kai tod [x]eptéxovtog 

бро тїї тохт SiaKpicews Тоу @- 

ubvOnta <бсо tow tué yevv@vtoc Kai NOAA KIC GLO 35 
vo[j]uatt, xoi novnptoc ёудролоу Kai 

то [т]о xoà ra[p’ oco]tovg 6v[o]tónoxcco koi 

NOUTOAA’ Sola] троселе1сфєро®от\[с 

Wot’, ei uN тїс é[o]tw [є]отєАёстотос, л[ор- 

&]oyov fiyetoOo3 Kali x]opé&óoS[o]v oð- 40 
(Col. 38) x et ve[A]evx& € v тїс, GAA’ et Srapéver прос 

1000v xpóvov, TO бё кол u£ypi үйрос 

кой теротодёстотоу. Évioi ё’ о0тос 

£ioiv tov будроллуоу Biov no pov xnkó- 

тес, où xvdaior роуоу, &AXo xoi TOV Q1- 5 
Лософеїу ӧђ Aeyouévov, Wote Kai б1- 

@<т@>ттоутоц тосодто рёу ётп Siatpet- 

vei `АӨђутоту фіЛородо?утес, vo[o]o- 

то дё Thy ‘EAAGSa Kai тїс BapBapov 

то Ovvortà Vewpodvtec, тосодто дё 10 
otkot доЛеүбџеуот, тб дё AOU ue- 

tà TOV yvopiuov: “Kova б’ Goavtov 

прос Во џокрос &qooipoóuevov àri- 

бос то Хрефу.” 6 бё vodv Éyov блел- 

Anows ölt] доуотол лбу лтєрїтоїйсол 15 
т]о трос evdaiuova Btov обторкес, eù- 

Өъс ёт то Лото [у] ёутетофіосцёу- 

og лерітотеї kafi] thv шоу ђиёроу 

Os aidva кердо [ уел, поролрооиёутс 

бё ote [о]теуббоу, eli] обтос ёАЛеілоу 20 
ті tod k[platiotov Воо cvvooAovOei лро- 

Өо[уо?с] xoi thy ёк tod xp[ó]vov npoc01- 

x]nv. &&v[Aóy]oc &[x]oAopóv wc napaðó- 

Sov» соуке[к]орпкос edtvxtalt Kai xo[c]à 

т[о]ото to[ic] np&yuocw edya[p]iotet. 


So to put it briefly, since the things that customarily give the most 
pain have been discussed, there is no urgent need for a complete sur- 
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vey of the excuses of men in every kind of way tormented and thrash- 
ing about, though they may occasionally be worthy of notice. But at 
any rate, to be caught unprepared when death comes upon us by 
chance, as though it were meeting us as a thing unexpected and para- 
doxical, does not happen to us? but does happen to most men, igno- 
rant as they are that every human being, were he stronger even than 
the Giants, is an ephemeral creature in his life and his death, and it 
isn't just tomorrow that is uncertain but the right-here-and-now. For 
we all inhabit *an unwalled city"? where death is concerned and all 
things are full of its causes, both according to our physical makeup, 
since we are so weak, and our soul has so many passages by which 
to breathe out and leave us, and because the world around us gen- 
erates innumerable causes of dissolution that attack us as swift as chance 
and frequently as swift as thought,” and there is the wickedness of 
mankind that brings on us in addition both these roads to death and 
others impossible for themselves to guess at and innumerable; so that 
unless a person 15 the greatest of fools, he might well think the absurd 
and paradoxical thing to be not that one should die, but that he should 
stay here some little while, and his lasting it out to old age a wonder 
and a miracle. But some have dwelt in human life as such aliens in 
it, not Just ordinary men but some at any rate called philosophers, 
that they draw up plans to spend so many years at Athens in the pur- 
suit of learning, so many years seeing Greece and what is accessible 
of barbarian lands," so many years back at home in philosophical dia- 
logue and the rest with their circle of friends— and suddenly, unno- 
ticed,” Necessity “comes forward, cutting off our long hopes." But 


? Epicureans and philosophical people in general. 

58 A quotation from Epicurus (or Metrodorus): see Gigante's excellent note, “La 
chiusa" 194—97. 

? бро уоўцоті, the usual Epicurean phrase for instantaneous events like the 
“atomic swerve” (Ep. Herod. 61). It is sometimes used just to mean “quickly” or 
"instantly? (e.g. Ep. Herod. 83), but I like the more dramatic implication here: death 
can be as instantaneous as the atomic swerve, itself in Epicurean dogma an event 
taking the smallest conceivable instant of time. Of course only an Epicurean would 
appreciate the full meaning. 

% A pleasant joke aimed at his Roman audience; Philodemus is describing his 
own life-story, which took him from Athens to the “barbarians” of Italy and left 
him resigned to dying among them; see n. 49 above. For this use of the word “bar- 
barian” to refer to Roman audiences listening to Greek works of literature, my col- 
league Timothy Moore compares this usage in Plautus, e.g. As. 11, Tri. 19, Mi. 
211; c£. Gonzalez Lodge, Lexicon Plautinum (Leipzig: B. С. Teubner, 1924—1930, 
reprint: Hildeshim, NY: G. Olms, 1971), s.v. barbarus. 

9! From some verses from an unknown tragedy, recited by the actor Neoptolemus 
before Philip II of Macedon not long before his murder (ap. Diodorus Siculus 
16.92.3): 


@poveite vov о10ёрос oynAÓtepov 


xoà реүйлоу xeótov броорос, 
mpoverO’ brepParAdpevor 
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the man of sense, when he has come to understand that he can attain 
that which is self-sufficient to a happy life, from that point on walks 
about as one already laid out for burial in his shroud (évtetapiaopévos) 
and enjoys every single day as if it were a whole era, and when that 
is taken from him, goes forth (to die) not mourning, that thus, hav- 
ing somehow missed something that belongs to the best possible life, 
he joins the company of those who have died before. And all sup- 
plement to his time, he receives as in reason, he ought, as one who 
has lighted upon an unexpected piece of good fortune, and gives thanks 
accordingly to—the facts (toig лрбуцосту edyaptotet). (37.12-38.25) 


Өє®у Sdpove, KPpoobva 

xpóoo Віотду текцолрбиеуот: 5 
© 6' оцфВалћет тохопооу 

кёЛеодоу ёрлоу скотіоу, 

cova 8 Govtoc прос Во 

рокрбс @фолро®цеуос ёАлїбос 

Ovotàv тоАлноубӨос "Aio. 10 
[4 Е. С. Schmidt: d6u@v боноос MSS, vouovg R. Methner] 


Think now things higher than highest heaven, 

aspire to boundless plains of earth, 

think, rising in pride above 

the gods’ own houses, in folly 

judging your life extended far: 

yet He ambushes you, swiftly 

walking His shadowy path, 

and suddenly, unnoticed, arrives, 

cutting off our long hopes, 

the Woe of mortals, Hades. (Nauck adesp. 127 = Snell TrGF 1I.127). 


Philodemus as an Epicurean substitutes Necessity (tò Xpéwv) for Hades in his quo- 
tation. But the text 1s difficult, and Gigante reconstructs 3-6 as 


npoverO’ onepBoAAóuevot 

ӧӧцотс Sdpovg (“trying to excel houses with houses”), &gpoobva 

xpóoo Biotàv teKUAtpdpEvor: 5 
(т)0 8’ àdupiBóAXe taydrovv (Xpéov) 

(“but swift-footed Necessity ambushes him") 

KéAev8ov Épnov скотіоу 


so that both subjects, Necessity and Hades, will be present in the original (“La 
Chiusa" 206-211, with a valuable commentary on the fragment and Horatian par- 
allels which seem to show that Horace knew the passage well, perhaps through 
Philodemus). Perhaps the way in which the article, adjective and noun “surround” 
the verb in line 6 in Gigante’s reading in pictorial word arrangement argues for 
it, as does the more regular distribution of the two adjectives between Necessity 
and the path. 

© For thanksgivings to Nature, if not to the gods, the model for the school was 
Epicurus: “Thanks be to blessed Nature, because she has made what is necessary 
easy to supply and what is not easy unnecessary." Fr. 67 Bailey = fr. 22.1 Arr 
(x&pic TH uakapig Фосе1 бті tà буоукоїо exnoinoev eonópioto, và бё Óvonópiota оок 
évayKata). І assume that by tà прбупото here Philodemus means the same thing 
as ў фостс, i.e., “external reality.” 
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This is an amazing passage: for Philodemus, the Epicurean man or 
woman achieves, because of his or her exact awareness of death, a 
daily resurrection from the dead. The religious imagery of death and 
resurrection, which was popular in mystery religions to describe the 
initiatory experiences of new adherents and which Christians later 
used to assert their convictions about the unique eschatological expe- 
rience of Jesus of Nazareth, is seized upon by Philodemus to por- 
tray what the Epicureans can experience on a daily basis. It is to 
go to bed as if wrapped in one’s shroud (évtetapixopévoc) every 
night, and wake up resurrected every day. It is a secular, and yet 
equally religious, counterpart to Paul’s “always bearing about in the 
body the death (vékpociw) of Jesus, that also the life of Jesus in our 
body might be made manifest” (2 Cor. 4:10—11).9 

These long, sure-footed rhetorical periods are unique in Philodemus’ 
surviving work, and so is the sustained, profound and tranquil emo- 
tion they convey. Philodemus now pours one last vial of scorn on 
the fool, who ignores the nature of things and his own death, and 
is always making futile plans to the last minute, pushing away and 
ignoring his intuitions (émpPoAat, 39.7) of the dreadful truth till too 
late. But this contrast is merely to heighten his final definition of 
wisdom and religious courage in the face of death—and a still greater 
rhetorical and poetic triumph: 


ot бё фреуйретс x[&v] б[0]@ t- 15 
уос aitiag avayKatas &v[vno]véntor 

үёуоутол Tod TAX’ (6n o[v]ykvpni[o]ew 

thv tod В[ ох хороурофду, [8]тоу èv öp- 

роті yévetar, лер[обе0соутес &pph- 

тос toic &[y]voototv 660ta[t]a koi то 

пб]утоу блоће[АЈоокёу[ол] xoi то 20 
tle]Agav adtods émaAauBcvew буоло- 

O[no]tov обтос @котолАлуктос ёктуё- 

o[voi]v, ws eli] undé тоу éAcytotov xpó- 

v[ov] éyActnovoay ёсҳоу ту ёл.Волду. 25 


ФІЛОЛНМОҮ ПЕРІ OANATOY 
TOA' 


9 I must thank John Fitzgerald for reminding me of this parallel and pointing 
me to his excellent discussion of it in his Cracks in an Earthen Vessel: An Examination 
of the Catalogues of Hardships in the Corinthian Correspondence, SBL Dissertation Series 99 
(Atlanta: Scholars, 1988). 
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But with persons of stable mind, even if through some unavoidable 
cause they were unsuspecting in advance of the fact that already the 
paragraph and limit of their life was approaching, when it comes into 
actual view, they summing up in one period systematically, and with keen- 
est vision (in a way that is a mystery unexplainable to the ignorant)?! 
their own complete enjoyment of life and the utter unconsciousness 
that is to come over them, breathe their last as calmly, as if they had 
never put aside their view? for an instant of time. 


PHILODEMUS ON DEATH BOOK FOUR 


Here Philodemus gives his audience one last surprise. He has shown 
them that he can compose rhetorical periods the equal of any rhetori- 
cian's in support of his grand 1dea, and rising to its religious dignity 
in structure. This time, in finishing off the explanation of his idea 
of the right religious attitude to death with a reference to Epicurean 
philosophy as itself the true religious mystery and initiation, he brings 
in two new elements, one a necessary reference to the technicalities 
of Epicurean philosophy (yet one couched in terms easily intelligi- 
ble to the whole audience), and the other a brilliant piece of self- 
reference characteristic of the higher reaches of Hellenistic poetry, 
although not so much of prose. 

The technicality is the reference to the фоутоотікђ éxiporn тїс 
dtavotas, which is the Epicurean equivalent of what old-fashioned 
Catholics used to call an “act of attention.” If not Epicurus himself, 
who used the words in nearly this sense, then certainly his follow- 
ers (and among them Philodemus) made this “act of attention or 
concentration of the mind upon a notion” exactly parallel in the 
sensual world with fixing one’s eyes carefully upon an object and 
observing it accurately, a criterion of truth. It seems, from a par- 


*' Notice the characteristic Epicurean metaphor, so common in Lucretius, of clear 
mental presentation throughout this sentence, contrasted with the dim and confused 
grasp of the common man of the images that he chooses to focus on in his dis- 
honesty and fear; also the imagery of religious initiation. This of course is already 
in Epicurus, for whom the philosophy he preaches is an initiation (Epistle to Herodotus 
36: a person who knows the philosophy perfectly is “an initiate in its mysteries," 0 
veveAeciovpynuévoc, 83: a person making progress in it is &moteAo0pevog . . . TPOG 
yoAnviopov, “being initiated... toward calm of mind”). 

% То the concept “death.” One brings things up in mind by an “imaginative 
act of attention” (gavtaotikh exiBoAm тїс Stavotac), according to the Epicurcans. 

% Diogenes Laertius 10.31 says that later Epicureans added this to the criteria 
of truth, and sure enough Philodemus (On Signs and Inferences fr. 1 De Lacey) lists 
it among them. A classic discussion is Cyril Bailey, Epicurus: the Extant. Remains 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926), 259—74. It is relevant to our passage that one of 
the chief contexts for the use of this criterion is religious, the contemplation of the 
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allel passage in Philodemus’ De Dis, to have been when directed to spir- 
itual truths an important spiritual act, for “the most continual focus- 
ing, (ovvexeotaty éxiBoAn) on goods past present and to come” is 
there apparently said to be a support to the wise man’s piety (De 
Dis 3, col. 2.23-27). This “most continual focusing” is what Philodemus 
describes again here—a focusing on the truth of death that even 
when left aside for a time is so effective that when death itself appears 
it is as if its contemplation had never been suspended. The fool’s 
&moAot or “focusings” on death were only such as all of us have, 
momentary and such as he could push away (олоӨєїу); the wise man 
willingly takes the contemplation of death into himself permanently, 
and is fortified and made happy. When death comes, it is as if his 
clear contemplation had never been suspended at all; for unde tov 
ehdyotov xpóv[ov] éyAeizovoay, “never suspended for the least instant 
of time" and ovveyeotétn in De Dis 3, “most continual" mean the 
same thing. Those who knew the Epicurean system would have seen 
exactly what Philodemus meant. But for those of his audience who 
did not know the technical term, the description of continual, unbro- 
ken, intense “attention” (for that is what the word means in ordi- 
nary Greek also) as opposed to uneasy apprehensions we push away 
would have been quite enough. 

But to Philodemus’ solemn theme of the contemplation of death, 
since he says it leads to lightheartedness and enjoyment of life, it is 
fitting that a note of amusement and wit should be added, just to 
prove he smiles while he says this. And this 1s the second original 
note struck here: the daring, self-referential Hellenistic literary joke 
of the last sentence. My emphasis in the translation makes clear the 
puns. If the man sees approaching the napaypagn, that is, (a) the 
circumscription and close of his own life and (b) the end of the para- 
graph and the treatise as well as (c) the paragraphé mark the scribe is 


gods as they actually are and must be, and that Lucretius uses the Latin transla- 
tion animi iactus to describe the bold adventure of contemplating the infinity of the 
universe outside our cosmos: De rerum nat. 2.1044—47, cf. on the same subject Cicero 
Nat. D. 1.54 se iniciens animus et intendens (derived from Philodemus). Modern litera- 
ture tends to deal with the logic of prolepsis by preference and leave the question 
of “focusing” a little to the side. C£. A. A. Long and D. N. Sedley, The Hellenistic 
Philosophers (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), 1.88—90, where “focus- 
ing" is glossed rather unexcitingly, “that we can test a theory about external objects 
merely by closing our eyes and examining them" (90; authors’ italics). Bailey seems 
to me to have shown conclusively that a more intense act of intellection and under- 
standing than that is intended. 
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about to put at the end of this treatise along with the subscription, 
then he can (a) look systematically round his life and (b) sum up his 
life in one periodic sentence (as Philodemus is doing)—repiodevo 
also can mean either thing. One imagines Philodemus holding up 
his manuscript smiling and pointing, to the blank at the bottom of 
the page, the symbol of the blankness of death." 

We can be sure that is what he is doing, because not only do 
other authors follow him in this, he does it in his own poetry. My 
friend Jeffrey Fish pointed out Seneca £p. 77.20, where he concludes 
the epistle with a similar joke about the clausula or concluding peri- 
odic rhythm both of a sentence and a life: 


quomodo fabula, sic vita non quam diu, sed quam bene 
acta sit, refert; nihil ad rem pertinet, quo loco desinas; 
quocumque voles desine; tantum bonam clausulam impone. 


As in a play, so in life, not how long but how well acted is the 
point; it 1s nothing to the point in which place/passage you stop; 
stop where you like; only give it a good concluding rhythm. 


And indeed Seneca does, because clausulam impone gives us the favorite 
of all concluding rhythms in formal prose, cretic + iamb. (‘There is 
a similar joke about clausula and death at Ep. 66.48.) Of course 
Horace, Philodemus’ admirer, has his own version: the brilliant con- 


cluding line of Ар. 1.16: 


hoc ай, moriar: mors ultima linea rerum 


He means, I think, “I can die”: death is the final limit. 


But Philodemus himself, in an epigram probably placed at the end 
of a book of love poems (AP 11.41 = 4 Sider), plays the same trick 
with the coronis or final mark at the end of a book. “Seven years 
are added to my thirty pages (сёЛлдес) already torn out of my life; 
now the white locks cover my head, Xanthippe, the messengers of 
adult age. Yet here I am still with singing gossip and revels, and 


? In a similar way William Empson arranged in his Collected Poems (NY: Harcourt 
Brace, 1949, 60—61) that his 21—line poem “Ignorance of Death” should be printed 
across two facing pages, so that the last stanza, 

Otherwise I feel very blank upon this topic, 

And think that though important, and proper for anyone to bring up, 

It is one that most people should be prepared to be blank upon. 
stands above six-sevenths exactly of a blank page. 
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fire rages still in my unquenchable heart; but Muses, write the coro- 
nis itself right away, the coronis, my Ladies, of my folly:” 


олту GAAG TaXLOTA kopóviða ypayate, Modoa, 


TavtHV fiuexépnc, ёеолотідес, waving (7—8). 


Instead of writing in the easy way he usually did to address his audi- 
ence of believers, Philodemus accepted the difficulties of casting his 
thoughts into protreptic rhetorical form so he could be “all things 
to all men” and convince them that Epicureanism offered the best 
therapy for the fear of death. By so doing, he actually brought him- 
self into a better and more convincing line of argument than even 
Lucretius himself discovered in his diatribe on death in book 3. It 
is one that would have answered almost all of objections of the mod- 
ern writers on “Epicurus and Lucretius on death:” that the school’s 
arguments are based too much on the symmetry topos; that they 
leave too little room to risk one’s happiness in concern and love for 
friends, family and country; that they discourage caring about or 
planning for what is to follow after death for one’s loved ones; and 
especially that they are unsatisfying in regard to one’s own selfish 
desires for permanence on earth. Philodemus spurns the symmetry 
argument as poor therapy and only usable in an ancillary role. He 
considers that one’s natural involvement with family, friends and 
country are meant to keep one alive and that the pain at breaking 
them off is natural and right. As for the protest that none of this 
satisfies our individual desire merely to keep existing, he offers an 
impressive solution, with every emotional decoration of poetry and 
rhetoric he can contrive, although modern minds might think it too 
religious and contemplative in tone. This is the argument that the 
continual meditatio mortis he recommends is the only attitude that can 
give to the experience of life itself true, reliable and intense joy. 
Nor has Philodemus departed at all from what 1s suggested by the 
(for him) sacred text of Epicurus himself. After all, what does the 
train of thought I have described do, except flesh out some suggestions 


8 Several of these parallels arc already cited by Gigante ad loc. (“La chiusa" 233) 
and by Kaibel in his edition of “Philodemus” epigrams, and Kuiper before him. 
Cf. also W. Schmid, “Contritio und ‘ultima linea rerum’ in neuenepikureiscen 
Texten,” ААМ 100 (1957) 301—327. Sider's commentary and translation take Xanthippe 
“herself” (оту) to be “this coronis," which may be right but does not affect my 
point. See also Obbink, Philodemus: Оп Piety, pt. 1, 90—94. 
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that are already there in Epicurus! surviving writings? Epicurus him- 
self says that the wise man will feel grief and mental pain at his 
own death and his friends’ deaths. All this is in the three words, 
Xvonnnoso8o tov софбу (Diogenes Laertius 10.119). He also says that 
the wise man “will be more susceptible of emotions [presumably the 
natural emotions as we have just defined them] than other men; but 
that will be no hindrance at all to his wisdom" (117). In other words, 
the truer his vision of life, the more deeply and authentically he will 
grieve for whatever damage his friends’ death and his own does to 
their sacred kowovío, their communion in friendship, love and pro- 
jects, and the more complete his human happiness and wisdom will 
be nonetheless. And as for the continual religious meditation on 
death making life more joyous and worthwhile, that is merely a more 
emotional and emphatic way of saying what is already in the Epistle 
to Menoeceus (124): oov£OiGe бё èv тф voutGew unóev прос fig eivor tov 
Ө&уотоу . . . Bev yotc dpOh tod unO£v eivai хрос Huds тоу Ө@уотоу: 
à&moAovo1óv notet то тїс Gofig Ovntóv, “practice yourself in/ accustom your- 
self to the belief that death is nothing to us...for right knowledge 
that death 1s nothing to us makes the very mortality of life an enjoy- 
able thing." It seems that the modern debate about Epicurean views 
of death has been so far quite impoverished without Philodemus' 
brilliant sermons on these simple texts from Epicurus. 


° One might say that this way of describing the mental pain that is a natural 
qualification of the wise man’s happiness is the parallel of the better known con- 
tention that he is “happy” even in extreme physical pain: “Even on the rack the 
wise man is happy... however, when on the rack he will give vent to both cries 
and groans.” Mental pain is also “natural” in the sense that it arises from an unper- 
verted instinct and by compulsion, and does good, since it gives relief and is per- 
fectly in correspondence with the situation. 


PHILODEMUS ON THE PLAIN SPEAKING 
OF THE OTHER PHILOSOPHERS! 


DIskIN CLAY 


Abstract 


Philodemus was the author of a history of philosophy entitled The 
Ordering of the Philosophers. Histories of the Academic and Stoic Philosophers 
are a part of this larger work. He was also the author of sharply 
polemical treatises against other philosophers, among which On the Stoics 
stands out for its hostile engagement and partisan sarcasm. Since 
Domenico Comparetti’s edition of Philodemus’ history of the Stoic 
philosophers, the contrast between his treatment of the Stoics in these 
two treatises has been well appreciated. What has not been appreci- 
ated is the explanation of this contrast. I argue that Philodemus’ twin 
treatises, Academicorum Historia and Stoicorum Historia, lack the polemical 
engagement and vigor of a work like On the Stoics because they reflect 
his interest in philosophical proselytizing and education so impressively 
displayed in his On Frank Criticism (Пері nappyoiac). This essay probes 
into the connections between this work and Philodemus' histories— 
not of Academic and Stoic philosophy—but of the Academic and Stoic 
philosophers as educators and practitioners of the art of nappnoia. 


' Texts: Philodemus, The Stoics: Tiziano Dorandi, “Filodemo, Gli Stoici (PHerc. 
155e 339),” CErc 12 (1982) 91—133; Academicorum Historia: Siegfried Mekler, Academicorum 
philosophorum index Herculanensis (Berlin: Widemann, 1902; repr. 1958); Konrad Gaiser, 
Philodems Academica: Die Berichte tiber Platon und die Alte Akademie in zwei herkulanensischen 
Раруп (Stuttgart: Bad Connstatt: Fromman-Holzboog, 1988; Tiziano Dorandi, Filodemo, 
Storia dei Filosof: Platone е VAcademia (PHerc. 1021 е 164), La Scuola di Epircuro 12 
(Naples: Bibliopolis, 1991); Stoicorum Historia: Domenico Comparetti, “Раріго ercolanese 
inedito," Rwista di Filologia e di Istruzione Classica З (1875): 449—555; Wilhelm Crónert, 
Kolotes und Menedemos (Munich: Müller, 1906; repr. Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1965); 
Augusto Traversa, Index Stoicorum Herculanensis (Genoa: Instituto di filologia classica, 
1952); Tiziano Dorandi, Filodemo, Storia dei Filosofi: La Stoá da Zenone а Panezio (PHerc. 
1018), Philosophia antiqua 60 (Leiden: Brill, 1994); On Plain Speaking: (Philodemi Пері 
nappnotac libellus) ed. Alexander Olivieri (Leipzig: Teubner, 1914). I cite Philodemus 
on “Gli Stoici," the Academic, and Stoic philosophers in the editions of Dorandi; 
On Plain Speaking in the edition of Olivieri, helped by the joint work of David 
Konstan, Diskin Clay, Clarence E. Glad, Johan C. Thom, and James Ware, Philodemus 
On Frank Criticism SBLTT 43 (Atlanta: Scholars, 1998)—all translations of Пері rap- 
pnoíog are from this version; De Ira: Filodemo, L'ira, ed. Giovanni Indelli, La Scuola 
di Epicuro 5 (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1988). 
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Philodemus’? Ordering of the Philosophers 
(| t&v фіЛософоу LovtaEtc) 


Other than his epigrams, which Cicero mentions admiringly in his 
speech against Piso (/n Pisonem 68—72), and which bear an attribution 
to Philodemus in the Palatine Anthology, the only work for which 
Philodemus was known in antiquity and in early modern Europe was 
a work of at least ten books entitled fj tOv фіЛософоу Lovtaéic.” Since 
the painful and sometimes destructive sectioning and unrolling of the 
papyri of the library of the Villa dei Papiri, other works unmentioned 
by later authors have become better known than this work, which we 
shall entitle The Ordering of the Philosophers.’ Philodemus’ Rhetoric and On 
Methods of Inference have been well studied and recently his On Death, On 
Poems, and On Music have been the subject of intense interest.* Interest 
in the philosophical part of Philodemus’ On Piety will dramatically 
increase now that Dirk Obbink has restored the ordering of the 
columns of the two sections into which the original papyrus was 
divided and presented the text in an admirable edition, translation, 
апа commentary.’ 

Yet an understanding of the organization and scope of The Ordering 
of the Philosophers has remained out of reach. Tiziano Dorandi, who 
has edited two of the books that must have belonged to it and 
Philodemus’ polemical treatise On the Stoics, which he rightly thinks 
did not, has clearly set out the history and the problems of recov- 
ering the plan of the work as a whole from the evidence of the 


? Diog. Laert. 10.3, who cites book 10 as containing evidence for Epicurus having 
inspired (abt xpotpeyapéve@) his three bothers to join his philosophical community. 
Cicero's remarks come in Jn Pisonem 70—71. ‘Twenty-nine epigrams are collected in 
Denys Lionel Page, Epigrammata Graeca (Oxford: Clarendon, 1975), 291—300. Some 
were edited by Marcello Gigante in Filodemo: Epigrammi scelti (Naples: Bibliopolis, 
1970; 2nd ed. Naples: Bibliopolis 1989). They are now edited as a whole and trans- 
lated by David Sider, The Epigrams of Philodemos (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1997). 

5 [t has long gone under the Italian title “La rassegna [‘muster’ or ‘review’] 
dei filosofi di Filodemo.” 

* The recent interest in these is well documented in ANRW 2.36.4 (1990), both 
in Tiziano Dorandi, “Filodemo: gli orientamenti della ricerca attuale" (2329—68) 
and Elizabeth Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism” (2369—2460). To these one should 
add the collection of essays іп Philodemus © Poetry: Poetic Theory & Practice in Lucretius, 
Philodemus, © Horace, ed. Dirk Obbink (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), and 
the important edition of Philodemus’ On Poems V to which many of these essays 
are indebted, Cecilia Mangoni, Filodemo: Il quinto libro della Poetica. (PHerc. 1425 е 
1558), La scuola di Epicuro 14 (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1993). 

? Dirk Obbink, Philodemus: On Piety, Part 1 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996). 
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Herculaneum papyri. His conclusion: its plan remains ап enigma.^ 

‘Two observations need to be made both on the Хдутоёіс and on 
the scholarship devoted to it. As for the work itself, as we know it 
best from Philodemus’ twin histories of the Academic and Stoic 
philosophers, it is most remarkable for its conspicuous lack of polemic 
and partisan zeal. Domenico Comparetti, who edited Philodemus' 
history of the Stoic philosophers in 1875, justly observed that it shows 
no signs of having been written by an Epicurean.’ Both Theodor 
Gomperz and Siegfried Mekler, who edited Philodemus’ history of 
the Academic philosophers under the title Academicorum Index Herculanensis, 
note the dispassionate and “colorless” character of Philodemus’ treat- 
ment of both Academic and—more surprisingly—Stoic philosophers.? 
As for the scholarship devoted to The Ordering of the Philosophers, it is 
equally remarkable that it has concentrated on associating the papyri 
that might have been a part of this ambitious work but has left those 
papyri deemed ineligible for consideration in its penumbra. That is, 
Philodemus’ history of the Academic and Stoic philosophers has not 
been integrated into his fuller production as a philosopher and his- 
torian of philosophy and education in philosophy. It is true, as 
Marcello Gigante has suggested, that Philodemus’ large aim in these 
histories of philosophy was to integrate Epicurean philosophy into 
the long history of Greek philosophy and to present it in this con- 
text to his own age and to the elite of his adopted country.’ In this, 
his project coheres with the nearly contemporaneous projects of 
Lucretius and Cicero, who saw themselves as the first Romans to 
convey to their fellow Romans in adequate Latin the message of 
Epicurean and Greek philosophy. The result of both the disengaged 
attitude of the author of these histories and the concentration of 


ë In “Filodemo storico del pensiero antico," ANRW 2.36.4 (1990) 2407—23, giv- 
ing a summary of an earlier characterization in Rendiconti dell’Accademia di Archeologia, 
Lettere е Belle Arti di .Napoli 55 (1980) 31—49. Elizabeth Asmis also gives a catalogue 
of the works she takes to belong to the Xóvra&ig in “Philodemus’ Epicureanism,” 
ANRW 2.36.4 (1990) 2374 n. 20, as does Michael Erler in “Epikur,” Die Philosophie 
der Antike, 4.1: Die hellenistische Philosophie, ed. Hellmut Flashar, Grundriss der Geschichte 
der Philosophie (Basel: Schwabe, 1994), 297—301. 

7 *Papiro ercolanese inedito," 471. 

* Gomperz in Jenaer Literaturzeitung 2 (1875): 604 (as reported by Dorandi, “Filodemo 
storico del pensiero antico," 2422); Mekler in Academicorum Index, xxxi-xxxii. The 
observation is made once again by Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism,” 2376. 

% Philodemus т Italy, trans. Dirk Obbink (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1987) 40; c£. Dorandi, “Filodemo storico del pensiero antico," 2422—43. 
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scholars on the other writings of Philodemus only as these might be 
seen as part of the Xóvta&ig is that the character and purpose of this 
history have still to be fully understood. 

I do not claim to understand the structure and contents of the 
LovtaEig as a whole. We have significant evidence for Philodemus’ 
histories of only two schools, which pick up, as is usual for the 
Herculanean papyri only well into the argument. Nor do I claim 
to understand fully Philodemus' motives for composing this history— 
not of Greek philosophy—but of Greek philosophers. But a reading 
and review? of Dorandi’s scrupulous new editions of Philodemus' 
histories of the Academic and Stoic philosophers suggests that these 
works lack the polemical edge found, for example, in his tract On 
the Stoics, his treatment of the Politeiai of Zeno of Kition and Diogenes 
of Sinope. The histories lack this polemical character precisely because 
they were part of an educational project visible in On Frank Criticism 
(epi xoppiotoc), his biography of Epicurus, his tract On Anger, his 
treatise On Flatlery,! and in his Philosophy in Action, a work I have 
referred to—with due reverence—as Philodemus’ “Acts of the Epistle." 
In this case study of philosophy as it manifests itself not in theory 
but in action, the epistles in question are the letters of Epicurus."? 
The inclusion of letters as evidence for a philosopher's life and phi- 
losophy as his philosophy exhibits itself in action might, as Graziano 
Arrighetti has suggested," be Philodemus’ contribution to the tradi- 
tion initiated in Peripatetic biography. In this biographical mode, the 
subjects of biography are pressed into service to provide the bio- 
grapher with the evidence for their own lives. In a sense, such bio- 
graphy is autobiographical. In this study, I will focus on Philodemus? 
treatments of Academic and Stoic philosophers and their relation to 


? Review of Tiziano Dorandi, Filodemo, Storia dei Filosofi: Га Stoá da Zenone a Panezio 
(PHerc. 1018) in ATP 118 (1996): 146-49. 

"Studied by Tristano Gargiulo, “РНегс. 222: Filodemo sull’adulazione,” CErc 
11 (1981): 103-27, Francesca Longo Auricchio, “Sulla concezione filodemea del- 
Padulazione,” CErc 16 (1986): 79—92, and Clarence E. Glad, “Frank Speech, Flattery, 
and Friendship in Philodemus,” in Friendship, Flattery, and Frankness of Speech, ed. John 
T. Fitzgerald, NovI'Sup 82 (Leiden: Brill, 1996), 23-29. 

? Diskin Clay, “A Lost Epicurean Community," in Tradition and Innovation in 
Epicureanism, ed. Paul A. Vander Waerdt (1989), 324. Usually, it is referred to sim- 
ply as the Tractatus. It is edited anew by Luigi Spina, “Il trattato di Filodemo su 
Epicuro e altri (PHerc. 1418)” CErc 7 (1977): 43-83. 

з C. Militello, Filodemo: Memorie Epicuree (PHerc 1418е310) (Naples: Bibliopolis, 
1997) and Spina, “II trattato di Filodemo su Epicuro." 

" Graziano Arrighetti, Dieci anni di Papirologia ercolanese (Naples: Società nazionale 
di scienze, lettere e arti in Napoli, 1982), 17. 
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his treatise On Plain Speaking, or, to give it the title of a recent trans- 
lation into English, On Frank Criticism.” 

The title Dorandi has given Philodemus’ treatments of the Academic 
and Stoic philosophers is Storia dei Filosofi. In want of a subscription 
to PHerc. 1021, Philodemus’ history of post-Platonic philosophy has 
gone under the uninformative title Mekler chose for it at the beginning 
of this century, Academicorum philosophorum index Herculanensis.'° The 
problem is that the word otvtaéig occurs in neither of Philodemus’ 
companion treatises on the history of the Academic and Stoic philoso- 
phers. The word which comes closest to giving us a title for these 
histories is ovvo[yoyr] at the end of Philodemus’ Academicorum Historia 
(Col. XXXVI.19 Dorandi). No title is preserved in the subscription 
to PHerc. 1018, which gives us Philodemus’ history of the Stoic 
philosophers. 

In the Catalogo dei papiri ercolanesi," the title of this treatise is given 
as [PvAodhpov | Пері tOv бло Zńúvovoç toiv Kai aipé | oeov and&vtov 
lolt[t}y[or. .. .] | Хо[утббеос àv ф\Аосоефоу | BtBAoc.] This is approx- 
imately the title Augusto Traversa gave the work in his edition, Index 
Stoicorum | Herculanensis.? The reader will appreciate how ambitious 
Traversa’s supplements are. The near inspiration for his heavily 
reconstructed title comes from the title Domenico Comparetti first 
gave its companion work (PHerc. 1021) on the Academic philoso- 
phers, diXAoónuoo Livtaéig тфу ф.Лософоу. Comparetti’s inspiration 
was, of course, the notice in Diogenes Laertius, who, as we have 
seen, cites the tenth book of Philodemus' ў àv qiAooóoov соутоЁіс 
a book obviously devoted to the school of Epicurus and his inspi- 
ration to the life of philosophy (10.3). The word that deserves the 
stress is “philosophers”—not philosophy. Philodemus’ twin histories 
follow the pattern of another work usually referred to as То Xpoviké 
(The Chronicles) of Apollodorus of Athens, but also known as ў ҳроуікћ 
Улоуто біс (The Chronological Ordering).'? 


? Already the subject of the first three essays included in Friendship, Flattery, and 
frankness of Speech: Konstan, “Friendship, Frankness and Flattery” (7-19); Glad, 
“Frank Speech, Flattery and Friendship in Philodemus” (21—59); and Troels Engberg- 
Pedersen, “Plutarch to Prince Philopappus on How to Tell a Flatterer from a 
Friend” (61—79); see n. 11. 

6 See n. І. 

7 Marcello Gigante, ed., Catalogo dei papiri ercolanesi, Centro internazionale per lo 
studio dei papiri ercolanesi (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1979), 229. 

Ie: Sce n. M 

? As it is described by Diodorus Siculus, ХШ 103.4 (Fragmente der griechischen 
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One way of illustraüng the character of Philodemus' histories of 
the Academic and Stoic philosophers, both in their successions and 
in their students, is to observe that in it Philodemus evinces virtually 
no interest in the doctrines maintained or rejected by his philosophers. 
His is not the kind of work attributed to (the other) Apollodorus of 
Athens by Diogenes Laertius. It is not a соуоуоүй тӧу доүцбтоу. This 
Apollodorus is evidently the “tyrant of the Garden” who assumed 
leadership of the Epicurean school in Athens in around 150 в.с.Е.?° 
In his Academicorum Historia, Philodemus mentions the progress made 
in geometry in the age of Plato and in the Academy (Col. Y.3-1.7 
Dorandi) and in Stoicorum Historia he mentions Ariston of Chios’ doc- 
trine on indifference in passing (Col. X.8-10 Dorandi). The strange 
lack of interest in “philosophy” in a history of philosophers contrasts 
with Philodemus' vivid and mordant interest in doctrine (dogma) in 
the case of a work such as On the Stoics. When he comes to mention 
the Epicureans in these histories of Academic and Stoic philosophers, 
there is no hint of Philodemus’ allegiance to this school. He speaks 
for instance of Metrodorus of Stratonikeia as having once “listened 
[to the lectures] of the Epicureans” before turning to the Academy 
of Carneades (Academicorum Historia, ХХІУ.9—12 Dorandi). At the end 
of his history of the Stoics, Philodemus says that he knew Panaetius’ 
pupil Thibron (Col. LXXVL6-7) and he speaks of another pupil, 
Apollonius of Ptolemais, as “our friend" (Stoicorum Historia, Col. 
LXXVIIL3 Dorandi). 


On the Stoics 


What is it that makes the Stoics of Philodemus' history of the Stoics 
exempt from the criticism he mounts against them in On the Stoics? 
The contrast becomes evident in the points of contact between 
Philodemus’ On the Stoics and, for want of a better title, his Stoicorum 
Historia. Philodemus’ Academicorum Historia begins with Plato and 
Eucleides of Megara and their pupils and clearly envisages a sequel 
in a history of the other schools (Col. XXXL15-19 Dorandi). But 
let us first consider Philodemus’ two very different treatments of the 


Historiker 244 fr. 35). Apollodorus of Athens is an important source for Philodemus 
in both his histories; Felix Jacoby, Apollodors Chronik: Eine Sammlung der Fragmente, 
Philologische Untersuchungen 16 (Berlin, Weidmann, 1902), FGrHist 244, and note 
36 below. 

2 Diog. Laert. 7.181; the scant details appear in M. Erler, *Epikur," 280-81. 
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Stoics. Here the contrast in treatment can be seen at its starkest. 
Zeno is a figure central to both works. In On the Stoics, he 15 mock- 
ingly praised as the “chorus leader" and “founder” of the Stoic school 
in order to daub his followers with the stain of the outrageous doc- 
trines of his Republic (MoAtteta).*! These followers are called “these 
noble men,” these “paradigms of sanctity,’ and their doctrines— 
derisively—as “noble.”” 

Irony gives way to abuse, and Philodemus brings out the Cynic 
character of Diogenes’ Politeia by speaking of the Stoics who were 
pleased to adopt the life of dogs and commit the outrageous acts 
that he discovers in the Politea of both Zeno and the Cynic Diogenes 
of Sinope—open homosexuality, a community of wives and “children,” 
cannibalism, parricide—to name a few of his damning particulars 
(Cols. XVIILI—XXI Dorandi).? It is abundantly apparent from On 
Frank Criticism that Philodemus espouses the constructive nappnota 
the philosopher addresses to his pupil. But, as he views them in On 
the Stoics, the founders of the Stoic school will say anything and every- 
thing. They know no restraint.** A remark at the conclusion of this 
tract reveals that Philodemus’ polemic was provoked by Stoic attacks 
on the Epicureans, a hostility already apparent in Philodemus’ ref- 
erence to the Epicureans expelled from Phalannai and Messene 
because of their doctrine of pleasure (Col. IIL.6-8 Dorandi): “But 
we [Epicureans] have long ago purged our ears and mind and do 
not come into contact with this most grievous slander, as we have 
shown” (Col. XXIL5-10 Dorandi). Nonetheless, uritur et loquitur. 


2] 


21 *O корофохо0с, a[dt@v], Col. XIIL24, тїс &vyoyfis | &pynyétnv, Col. XIV.21-22. 
He is “filled with disgraceful teachings" (Gvépeotog aioxp@v Soypatov, Col. XIV.23). 

22 тойс yevvatouc, Col. XV.2; toig navayéou, Col. XVIIL5; tà коЛ tov [óv0p]ónov, 
Col. XVIIL1. 

? We are reminded of how shocking these doctrines were both in Philodemus? 
Roman context and in imperial times by Miriam Griffin and David Krueger. See 
their contributions to The Cynics: The Cynic Movement in Antiquity and Its Legacy, ed. 
Robert Bracht Branham and Marie-Odile Goulet-Cazé (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1996): Griffin, “Cynicism and the Romans: Attraction 
and Repulsion” (191-92); Krueger, “The Bawdy and Society: The Shamelessness 
of Diogenes in Roman Imperial Culture" (222-39). 

?' Dorandi's characterization of Philodemus’ argument and his tactic of pairing 
Stoic and Cynic is telling: “Cinici e Stoici vivono alla maniera dei cani, abusano 
la parrhesia, indossano un mantello doppio, sequono considerazioni che scadono su 
un piano per lo piu sessuale" (“Cynics and Stoics live like dogs and abuse their 
right to speak freely. They wear a folded cloak, and they pursue topics that descend 
to the level of graphic references to sex;” “Gli Stoici" 94). 
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Stoicorum Historia 


The contrast with Philodemus’ very different treatment of Stoic 
philosophers in his Stoicorum Historia requires an explanation. Here 
too, Philodemus speaks of Zeno and his Politeia, in a context where 
he describes the unease of some Stoics over the proposals of Zeno’s 
political philosophy and his youthful Politeia as being “in some man- 
ner stitched together" (Col. IV.4—5 Dorandi). He also repeats the 
phrase from On the Stows—‘a finger demonstrates it” (Col. ГУ.5-7 
Dorandi cf. “On the Stoics," Col. Ш.13 Dorandi) to convey the 
fact that, despite the embarrassing doctrines it puts forth, it cannot 
be attributed to any thinker other than Zeno. Since we have focused 
on Zeno and the two very different treatments of his Politeia in 
Philodemus’ two treatises on the Stoics, we might continue with Zeno 
to observe the contrast between Philodemus’ polemical engagement 
in On the Stoics and his strange disengagement from polemic in his 
Stoicorum Historia before considering an explanation for the contrast. 

In his history of the Stoic philosophers from Zeno to his own con- 
temporaries, Philodemus is interested in character and the lives of 
the Stoics. Philodemus’ deepest engagement in the thought of his 
subjects might come in his remark on Ariston of Chios, “who declared 
indifference as the end of life” (Col. X.8-10 Dorandi).? What attracts 
notice about Philodemus' treatment of the Stoics (and the Academics 
as well) is that there is no hint of sectarian hostility to them, although 
Philodemus does betray some irritation at the anonymous eulogy of 
Zeno treated in Cols. VI and VIL. Occasionally, he gives dramatic 
scenes from the lives of his Stoics and the actual words of the dia- 
logues in which his philosophers engaged. The first and most striking 
scene involves Zeno: envoys from Antigonus Gonatas reach Zeno in 
Athens. The Macedonian king was considering which position to offer 
Zeno and told him through his envoys: “A person as bad as you will 
not even be able to scold bath attendants!” To which Zeno replied: 
“You say...” (Col. VIII Dorandi). We have lost his riposte. It must 
have been clever, biting, and philosophical. But the theme of the 
Stoics and their relations to dynasts 1s important to Philodemus, espe- 
cially in the cases of zeno's students, Perseus (Cols. XIII-XVI Dorandi) 
and Panaetius (Col. LXVIII Dorandi), as is the theme of the character 


* James Porter addresses this passage in his “The Philosophy of Ariston of Chios,” 
Cynics 166-67, and explores the meaning of indifference in Ariston’s thought. 
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of the Stoics (and Academics) as teachers. Diogenes Laertius preserves 
what at first seems a very different account of Zeno's relations with 
Antigonus and reproduces a letter of extreme politeness in. which 
Zeno declines the king's invitation to join him in Pella. In his place, 
Zeno sent Perseus and Philonides of Thebes.” But the next column 
in Philodemus' treatment of Zeno makes it clear that Antigonus was 
merely teasing the old philosopher and that he treated Zeno “as his 
equal and peer” (Col. УШ.2 Dorandi). Philodemus' interest, clearly, 
is in Zeno's frankness before a powerful figure like Antigonus.” 

This side of Philodemus’ history of the philosophers reminds us 
both that one of the meanings of quAocooía is a way of life (as it is 
for Epicurus in his last will and testament, Diog. Laert. 10.17) and 
that Philodemus was the author of the fascinating treatise On Frank 
Criticism (Пері порртотос). In Stoicorum Historia, Cleanthes provides a 
dramatic case-study in tolerance—not of the plain speaking of the 
philosopher, but of public abuse. Cleanthes shows us the restraint 
Philodemus recommended in a teacher who would employ plain 
speaking with discretion as well as firmness in his treatment of two 
poets who were his students. One, the comic poet Baton, who has 
left us some interesting popular philosophical disquisitions—excerpted 
precisely because they were popular philosophy—insulted Cleanthes 
in a comedy." Arcesilaus resented the insult and wanted to remove 
Baton from the Stoa. After a short tonic dialogue with Arcesilaus 
on what is most important to human happiness, Cleanthes allowed 
Baton to stay (Cols. XXII-XXIII Dorandi), only to have to face the 
abuse of another student, the tragic poet, Sositheos, who mocked 
Cleanthes’ style of speech in a satyr play (from which we have the 
quotation in Col. XXIV.3-9).?? 

The point is that the philosopher will both employ and endure 
plain speaking in—and even abuse from—his students. Rather than 
expelling the offenders, Cleanthes allows them to remain in the Stoa, 


°° Diog. Laert. 7.6-9. Diogenes reproduces the letters from Apollonius of Tyre's 
tract on Zeno. 

7 An account of their relationship is to be found in William Woodthorpe Tarn, 
Antigonos Gonatas (Oxford: Clarendon, 1913; repr. Chicago: Argo, 1969) 29—36. In 
view of the evidence, Tarn states: “if we seek the bond of union between these two 
opposite natures, we shall probably find that it consisted in a kind of savage hon- 
esty common to both, a desire for the thing as it really 1s" (35). 

? PCG, IV.T.4 (p. 28) Kassel-Austin. 

°° This attack was known to Diogenes Laertius, 7.173 (SVF 1 603 and TrGF 199 
fr. 4, p. 272). 
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gradually to win them over (Col. XXV.1-3 Dorandi). In his trea- 
tise on “How to Distinguish a Flatterer from a Friend,” Plutarch 
recalls the incident that involved Cleanthes and Baton: “When he 
wrote a line insulting Cleanthes in a comedy, Arcesilaus read him 
out of the school. But, when Baton won Cleanthes over and repented 
of what he had done, Arcesilaus made peace with him" (Moralia 
55C). This anecdote from Plutarch puts the anecdote in Philodemus' 
Stoicorum Historia squarely in the context of plain speaking. Oddly, 
we hear of Cleanthes and his stern frankness in On Frank Criticism — 
a treatise devoted almost entirely to the moral education of the 
Epicureans. Here Philodemus is discussing the tactic of an audacious 
use of frankness and says that those who employ it will not diverge 
from the paradigm of two masters: Metrodorus of Lampsacus and 
Cleanthes: *...so that they [will employ frankness] aggressively in 
regard to [laziness and] procrastination. Therefore, they [will be] 
rather too strict {in the application of frankness} if they were born 
in want of things conducive to [good will] and friendship and toward 
the long-term imitation of those who taught {them}... [in] the 
process of teaching or moments of teaching they will in no way differ 
from Cleanthes or Metrodorus, for it is obvious that an attentive 
{teacher} will employ a more abundant {frankness}” (Cols. Va and 
Vb Olivieri). In sequel, Philodemus stresses how the dosage of med- 
icinal plain speaking must be adjusted to the character of the indi- 
vidual student (Col. VIa Olivieri). 

A large collection of curt responses—usually directed at dull young 
men and one directed at Antigonus Gonatas—formed around Cleanthes 
after his death.? As for Metrodorus of Lampsacus, we know from 
the immediate sequel that he recognized that his associate and peer, 
Polyaenus, “often insinuated himself into conversation and was quite 
sociable.”*! Metrodorus is also mentioned later in On Frank Criticism, 
as Philodemus quotes his renegade brother Timocrates saying “that 
he both loved his brother as no one else did and hated him as no 
one else” (Col. ХХЬ.1-5 Olivieri). This remark might derive from 
a letter Metrodorus wrote his older brother Metrodorides about their 
rift; Metrodorus also wrote a polemical tract against his brother, as 
did Timocrates against Metrodorus.? 


9? SVF 1 597—619, especially the replies given in 597 (to Antigonus Gonatas), 
605 (to Arcesilaus), and 605—617 (his sharp and clever responses to stupid questions). 

9?! Col. Vla.11—14 (Metrodori. Epicurei Fragmenta fr. 45 Koerte). 

? Philodemus, On Anger Col. ХП 26-29 Indelli and Metrodon Epicurei. Fragmenta 
XXI Koerte. 
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Academicorum Historia 


We can now return to Plato and the Academy, with which Philodemus 
began. Once again, the relation between the philosopher and the 
man of power is a matter of great interest to Philodemus. In the 
case of the Stoics, Philodemus’ attention is trained on Zeno in his 
relation to Antigonus, the political career of Perseus, and the involve- 
ment of Panaetius in the affairs of both Athens and Rhodes, where 
he was given the title “the second founder;” each of these cases illus- 
trates the intimate connections between philosophers and dynasts— 
or cities.? Indeed, one of the Stoics attempted to become a dynast. 
In the course of his discussion of Perseus, Philodemus mentions the 
treatise of Hermippus of Smyrna on just this subject: “On those who 
abandoned philosophy for political power.”** 

One could well expect that Philodemus would be interested in the 
relations between Plato and the court of Syracuse, because it is in 
such contacts as these that a philosopher's autonomy and freedom of 
speech are tested and vindicated. In the Academicorum Historia Plato 
naturally plays a large role. Philodemus gives a sketch of the literature 
on Plato’s early life and of the moment when, after spending time 
with the Pythagoreans of Italy, he arrived at the court of Dionysius 
I in Syracuse. His description of this first encounter of philosopher 
and dynast recalls that earlier and paradigmatic meeting of Solon 
and Croesus in Lydia: “Dionysius showed himself to be ill at ease 
in response to Plato's forthrightness (roppnoto[v]), because, when 
Plato was asked who he thought was more blessed than others, Plato 
did not say Dionysius” (Col. X.11-15 Dorandi). The crucial term is 
not “blessed” but “forthrightness,” roappnoto. In the context of the 
confrontation of philosopher and tyrant we cannot translate the term 
as “frank criticism.” That Philodemus’ (and his teacher Zeno of 
Sidon’s) interest was fixed on this philosophical honesty, which is the 
beginning of an openness to philosophy and moral reformation, is 
suggested by a fragmentary passage from his On Frank Criticism, where 
he seems to return to Plato, the proverb “a second tack,” and the 


^ Zeno and Antigonus, the passages reviewed from Cols. УШ and IX; Perseus’ 
relations with Antigonus and his abAtkdg Btog are taken up in Cols. XIII-XVII; 
Panaetius is called the “second founder” (Sebtepog ктіостцс) of Rhodes, Col. LX XII.5; 
cf. Plutarch, “Precepts for Governing a Republic,” Moralia 18.814D. 

3t Stoicorum Historia XVI 2 Dorandi. The title of this work seems to have been 
Пері tv бло QuUAocooíag eig SUVAOTEIAS ретостбутоу; see Dorandi ad loc., Storia dei 
Filosofi: Platone e l'Academia 91 n. 350 and Hermippus, fr. 90, Fritz Wehrli, Die Schule 
des Aristoteles: Supplementband (Basel: Schwabe, 1974). 
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relation between Plato and Dionysius II, who could not bear the 
frank speech of the philosopher who was his inferior—in station and 
in power (Cols. XVb-XVIa Olivieri). We will return to this passage 
as we come to Philodemus' On Frank Criticism. 

The long section on Polemon reflects a number of the themes 
shared by Philodemus’ histories of the Academic and Stoic philoso- 
phers and his treatment of plain speaking (in On Frank Criticism), 
which is mainly but not entirely devoted to the first generation of 
the Epicurean school in Athens, as “those who led the way" (oi kað- 
mynuóvec, ot Ka8nynocpevot) provide models for the philosopher in 
therapy for his pupils. Polemon's youthful excesses were notorious 
in the biographical tradition on which Philodemus depended.? He 
clearly depended on the Lives of Antigonus of Carystus. ^ But his 
attention fastens on both the austere and tough character of Polemon 
after his conversion and his relation to the philosopher who con- 
verted him to philosophy, Xenocrates. After troubles with the law 
and a life of public drunkenness and lasciviousness, Polemon decided 
to leave Athens to live just outside its walls in the Academy, where 
many in the Academy built reed huts to keep him company. “He 
seems to have nurtured a youthful admiration for Xenocrates and 
this admiration resulted in his constant praise [of the philosopher] 
and the fact that he emulated his conduct in everything”—é€ptwetto 
n[&vto]0ev tà лері odtod (Col. XIV.41—45 Dorandi). This emulation 
is familiar to Philodemus from the example of those Epicureans who 
engaged in “the long-term imitation of those who taught {them}” 
(On Frank Criticism Va Olivieri). Among the Academics, Philodemus 
also records the case of Charmadas’ emulation of Agathocles of Tyre 
(Academicorum. Historia, ХХШ.8 Dorandi). 

For there to be an emulation of a teacher on the part of the 
pupil, the pupil has to come to admire his teacher. In the case of 
Xenocrates and Polemon, this admiration did not come about auto- 
matically or through Polemon’s simply listening to Xenocrates’ lec- 
tures. Polemon was hunted by Xenocrates. Philodemus’ words are: 
“But once he had been hunted down by Xenocrates and introduced 
to him, he transformed his life to such an extent that he never 


55 Cols. IV.25-XV. The testimonia for Polemon and fragments relative to his 
career are collected by Gigante, Polemonis Academici fragmenta (Naples: Accademia di 
archeologia, lettere e belle arti, 1977). 

3% Gaiser (Philodems Academica 129—31) includes Antigonus of Carystus’ Life of Polemon 
in his elaborate reconstruction of Philodemus’ sources and their sources. 
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relaxed the expression of his face or changed his posture or altered 
the tone of his voice" (0npofeic ё по Eevokpótovg xoi состо! Өе] 
оотф, тосодто peTNA[A]aEe кото тоу Btov, Hote undénote thv tod npooorov 
eavtaciav d1a[Ad]oor Kai oxgow GAAoHo[a1] u[n]te tov t[d]vov тїс 
[eovfic] ..., Historia Academicorum, Col. XIIL.10—18 Dorandi). Proof 
of this is the attack of the mad dog that terrified his companions and 
left Polemon with a wound in the groin but impassive (Col. XIII.20—27 
Dorandi) The metaphor of the philosopher’s hunt for the young is 
as old as Plato's Sophist, where the sophist is described as a “paid 
hunter of the young" (Sophist 231D)." At the end of his history of 
the Academic philosophers, Philodemus mentions a pupil of Carneades, 
Phanostratus of Trachis. He is notable for his expert and refined 
investigation of all methods of winning pupils over (eù лрос [x]&[oo]v 
woxayayiav ўк[р:В|оцщёуос, col. XXXVI 4—5 Dorandi). Philodemus’ 
On Frank Criticism 1s Epicurean counterpart of this enterprise. 


On Frank Criticism 


PHerc. 1471 preserves in fragmentary form the title of Philodemus 
On Frank Criticism: ®PLAOAHM[OY] TON KAT EIIITOMHN EZEIP 
TAZMENON ПЕРІ HOQN KAI BION TON ZHNON[X XXOJAON. The title is 
fuller and better preserved than most, but it presents a problem. It 
is clear from the syntax of this work and the accusative + infinitive 
constructions dependent on “he [Zeno] said” that Philodemus depends 
on the lectures he heard Zeno of Sidon give and which he tran- 
scribed. We in turn are dependent on Philodemus for the abbrevi- 
ated discussion of characters and ways of life and their bearing on 
the question of how the philosopher should approach the student he 
believes needs correction and improvement. Like some of the devoted 
students he describes in his histories of the Academic and Stoic 
philosophers, Philodemus preserved the lectures of his teacher. We 
know from his history of the Stoics the very different fates of two 
of Carneades! students who prepared versions of his lectures. One, 
Zeno of Alexandria, was exposed to humiliation by the master in 
front of his fellow students; the other, Hagnon of Tarsus, won his 
favor (Academicorum Historia, XXII.35—X XIII 7). 


?  'This theme is pursued by Wolfgang Schmid, “Die Netze des Seelenfüngers: 
Zur Jagdmetaphorik im philosophischen Protreptikos des Demetrios Lakon (Pap. 
Herc. 831),” Parola del Passato 10 (1955): 44—47; reprinted in Ausgewalte philologische 
Schriften (Berlin: W. de Guyter, 1984), 48—55. 
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Philodemus’ abridgment of Zeno’s lectures creates a dependency 
that makes a judgment about the treatise On Frank Criticism a deli- 
cate matter: are we hearing only the abbreviated speech of Zeno, 
or is the voice of Philodemus also audible?? The same dilemma 
faces us in an evaluation of his works on the Academic and Stoic 
philosophers. Clearly in his Academicorum Historia, Philodemus owes a 
great deal to Apollodorus of Athens, the “chronographer;” and he 
owes something to this “man of letters” (and poet of comic trime- 
ters) in his Stoicorum Historia. He is not reticent about his debts.?? 

Whatever Philodemus owes on credit, his spending habits are 
apparent in his two histories of the philosophers and in his On Frank 
Criticism. There are obvious differences between these histories and 
Philodemus’ presentation of Zeno’s lectures on frank criticism. The 
first proceed in chronological sequence, and sometimes provide archon 
years, in the manner of Apollodorus of Athens. Zeno’s lectures pur- 
sue a variety of topics and are structured on Philodemus’ summary 
of Zeno’s responses to at least fourteen questions concerning the 
range of reactions to frank criticism. Most of these questions (described 
as Cntobueva or толо1) concern the sage or philosopher (софос); a few 
concern his pupils. For his histories, Philodemus relied on a vari- 
ety of sources; for On Frank Criticism he relied on Zeno. The histo- 
ries concentrate first on Academic and then on Stoic philosophers 
in chronological sequence from Plato and Zeno to Philodemus' own 


38 David Sedley has ventured that “it seems not over-bold to suggest that many 
of his works should be thought of in some ways comparable in content to Arrian's 
transcripts of Epictetus’ teaching.” See his “Philosophical Allegiance in the Greco- 
Roman World,” in Philosophia Togata: Essays on Philosophy and Roman Society, ed. Miriam 
Griffin and Jonathan Barnes (Oxford: Clarendon, 1989), 104. My own sense of the 
matter is that Philodemus’ interests and philosophical personality are also expressed 
by the choices made in the abridgement (кот’ ёлїтоцту). 

3 Philodemus actually quotes sections from Apollodorus in his history of the 
Academic philosophers, XXVI.35-44; XXVIL 1-12; XXVII.32-XXVIII.16; 
XXVIIL35-XXIX.16; XXIX.39-XXX.11; ХХХІ.1-12; XXXL34—XXXIL10; 
XXXIL14—16. These passages appear in FGrHist 224 as frs. 47, 52—60. The con- 
spectus provided by Dorandi for Philodemus’ dependencies in both works is syn- 
optic: Storia dei Filosof: Platone e l’Academia 83—99; Storia dei Filosofi: La оа da Zenone 
a Panezio 32—35. In the history of the Stoics, Apollodorus is referred to as “the man 
of letters” —0 үроциотікос̧ (Col. LXIX.4—5 Dorandi). Gaiser provides a more elab- 
orate conspectus and stemmata in his discussion of the sources of Philodemus’ his- 
tory of the Academics, Philodems Academica (1988): 87—133. 

4 Frs, 5.6-8; 53.2-6; 67.9—11; 70.5—7; 74.3-10 (four questions, apparently on 
the sons of wealthy fathers); 81.1-4 (explicitly concerning the oogdc); 88.1—4 (on 
students); Col. Ia.1—4; IIIa.3—5 (oi oooi); XIXa.5-8; XXIA.1—5; XXIb.12-15; 
XXIIb.10—-13; and XIVa.7-9. 
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contemporaries; On Frank Criticism concentrates on the first genera- 
tion of the Epicureans in Athens and is extremely general in its 
description of philosophical education. Thus, only Epicureans of the 
first generation of the school are actually named in On Frank Criticism: 
Epicurus first and foremost, then his associates Apollonides, Hermar- 
chus, Idomeneus, Leonteus, Metrodorus, Polyaenus, Pythocles, and 
Timocrates, the renegade brother of Metrodorus. We have noticed 
the single case of a Stoic named by Philodemus, Cleanthes (Col. 
Vb.2 Olivieri). 

But the interests that all three works share in common are also appar- 
ent. Like Zeno of Sidon, Philodemus is more concerned in these three 
treatises with character, the choice and condition of life, and with 
education, rather than doctrine. Philodemus is also interested in the 
theme of the philosopher and his ambiguous and dangerous relation 
to the powerful. The relation between Plato and the court of Syracuse 
is treated in Philodemus’ history of the Academic philosophers. I 
would suggest that it is also glanced at in On Frank Criticism. 

The topos of the confrontation of tyrant and philosopher is as old 
as Herodotus’ account of the meeting between Solon and Croesus 
(Histories 1.30—33). It is also one of the questions Philodemus addresses 
in a specific form at the end of On Frank Criticism: “Why is it that, 
when other things are equal, those who are illustrious both in resources 
and reputations abide {frank criticism} less well {than others}?” (Col. 
XXIIb.10-13 Olivieri). The possible reference to Plato occurs in the 
context of the question: “Will philosophers diverge from one another 
in their frankness?” (Col. Ша.3—5 Olivieri). In Col. XVb, Philodemus 
seems to be treating the philosophers who have erred in their use 
of forthright criticism and are forced to take “another tack.” The 
expression “second sailing” is proverbial in Greek, and Plato seems 
to recognize it as he describes his second trip to Sicily and his attempt 
to influence Dionysius II of Syracuse.*! Olivieri thought that we might 
have here a reference to Plato; Philippson thought not.” 

Plato’s encounters with Dionysius, father and son, were notorious, 
and Plutarch, in his treatise on “How to Distinguish a Flatterer from a 
Friend,” twice cites Plato’s diplomatic tact in handling Dionysius П.“ 


H Letter 7.337E (ў... devtépa nopeta te koi tAodc). Plato evokes the proverb in 
Phaedo 99D, Statesman 300C, and Philebus 19C. 

4 Olivieri in his note ad loc., Philippson in his review of Olivieri, Berliner Philologische 
Waochenschrifi, 27 (May 1916) 688. 

Moralia 7.52F and 26.67C-E. 
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The text of Philodemus can be read to continue: ^when he encoun- 
tered (him, i.e., Dionysius П}, he {Plato} missed the mark in the 
exercise of plain speaking, but he [set] no value on those very per- 
sons who best recognize what concerns them” (Col. XVIa.1—5 Olivieri). 
There are others who faced Plato’s difficulties in the court of 
Syracuse—to name only the Socratic Aeschines and the lyric poet 
Philoxenus.“ The other instance of plain speaking with the great is 
an anecdote concerning Alexander the Great and the people who 
asked him whether they should address him in a Greek or a bar- 
barian fashion (fr. 24.8-12 Olivieri). 

The best known passage in Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism does 
not concern criticism only; it also reflects the allegiance Epicureans 
of his day swore to Epicurus: *... we shall admonish others with 
great confidence, both now and when those (of us) who have become 
offshoots of our teachers have become eminent. And the encom- 
passing and most important thing is, we shall obey Epicurus, accord- 
ing to whom we have chosen to live” (fr. 45.1-11 Olivier). Such 
obedience makes the cases of apostasy Philodemus considers in the 
works we have reviewed all the more relevant to the Epicurean: the 
case of Dionysius “the renegade” (6 petaBéuevoc) in his history of 
the Stoics and the painful case of Timocrates in his On Frank Criticism. 
But what impresses more is Philodemus’ sense of his own author- 
ity: Kai vov dianpéyavtes ot xoO[nyn]tàv oUtoc длӧтоџот үғупӨёутес. 
Philodemus’ debt to his sources and to those who led the way before 
him is great, but the project he undertook in his histories of the 
Academic and Stoic philosophers is very much his own. It is also a 
part of still other projects that deal with the education of the philoso- 
pher by the philosopher. When Philodemus speaks of Epicurus as 
the philosopher “according to whom we have chosen to live,” his 


^ The difficulties of Aeschines are recognized in Plutarch, Moralia 26.67C—D 
(Gabriele Giannantoni, Socratis et Socraticorum Reliquiae VIA 11 [Naples: Bibliopolis, 
1990]). Diodorus Siculus XV.6 is our source for the anecdotes concerning Philoxenus 
of Cythera and Dionysius I. Summaries of the traditions concerning Plato's deal- 
ings with the court in Syracuse can be found in Alice Swift Reginos, Platonica: The 
Anecdotes concerning the Life and Writings of Plato, Columbia Studies in the Classical 
Tradition 3 (Leiden: Brill, 1976), 70-85; Mekler (1902): 6-7 and Francois Lasserre, 
De Léodamas de Thasos à Philippe d'Oponte, Témoinages et fragments (1987): 669-72. 

® Sedley, “Philosophical Allegiance,” well demonstrates the importance of On 
Frank Criticism for the question of philosophical allegiance in the Greco-Roman world. 
We have noted the reference to Timocrates; Dionysius is mentioned in Stoicorum 
Historia (1994) Cols. X.48 and XXIX.5 Dorandi. 
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word (п<1>рӣцедо) suggests the word for a philosophical sect (оїрестс.. 
His project of treating the role of frank criticism in his presentation 
of Zeno's lectures on frank criticism and its role in the education of 
the philosopher explains why Philodemus is so non-sectarian in his 
histories of the other philosophers, the Academics and the Stoics.'? 


% A version of this essay has appeared as Chapter 6 of Paradosis and Survival: 


Three Chapters in the History of Epicurean Philosophy (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1998). 
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CRAFT, CULT, AND CANON IN THE BOOKS 
FROM HERCULANEUM 


Dirk OBBINK 


Abstract 


Some have argued that the Epicureans might have constituted some- 
thing like a Hellenistic cult or religion. Although the Epicureans would 
cite authoritative teachers, most notably Epicurus himself, and showed 
concern for establishing a canon of Epicurean authorities, Philodemus 
in his treatises does not appeal to those authorities in the deferential 
way that a member of a cult or religion would appeal to the cult’s 
deity or leader. Moreover, the selection of works in the Herculaneum 
library gives no indication of any attempt to gather a collection of 
authoritative canonical texts, but rather an interest in the pressing 
issues of a particular period in the history of Hellenistic philosophy. 


Much discussion has been given to the possibility that the Epicureans, 
who not only rejected the theology of pagan myths but also were 
so unorthodox as to admit women and educate their slaves,! might 
have constituted something like a Hellenisüc cult or religion, organ- 
ized along the lines of, for example, certain early Christian groups. 

In what follows I will argue against this view, in particular its 
most coherent, recent formulation by David Sedley.? Sedley focuses 


' Unorthodox, that is, in organization. But where doctrine was concerned, 
Epicureans toed the line, at least in adhering to expressed positions of the founder 
of the school. Though Epicurus claimed to have had no teacher, he took up lines 
of inquiry laid down by Plato and the pre-Socratics. While the Epicureans rejected 
the value of traditional nodeia, they held knowledge of grammar to be a sine qua 
non of doing philosophy. Leontion is one example among many of the women 
among the Epicureans. According to Cicero in De matura deorum she became too 
outspoken as a result; see Pamela Gordon’s contribution in this volume. In Philodemus’ 
poetry, women are occasionally represented discussing philosophical themes. Epicurus 
learned slave Mus studied with him, according to Diogenes Laertius. In addition, 
Epicurus in the Кула Doxai emphatically says that it is never too late to start study- 
ing philosophy, which suggests that the Garden operated like a modern academic 
extension division in admitting non-traditional students. 

? David Sedley, “Philosophical Allegiance in the Greco-Roman World,” in Miriam 
Griffin and Jonathan Barnes, eds. Philosophia Togata: Essays on Philosophy and Roman 
Society (Oxford: Clarendon, 1989), 97—119. 
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on the Epicurean books recovered from a Roman villa on the Bay 
of Naples destroyed in the eruption of Vesuvius in 79 c.r. and exca- 
vated in the eighteenth century.’ Seeking an explanation for why the 
books from Herculaneum (mostly the writings of the first century 
B.C.E. Epicurean philosopher Philodemus) so closely follow the exam- 
ple set by the school’s founder, and therefore lack the sort of orig- 
inal philosophical argumentation or speculation we would expect 
from Aristotle or modern analytic philosophers, Sedley argues that 
what gives these works “their cohesion and identity is less a disin- 
terested common quest for the truth than a virtually religious com- 
mitment to the authority of a founder figure.”* 

I argue in response that the Epicureans, while claiming the author- 
ity of a famous teacher, made no more of a religious commitment 
to that authority than do scholars in modern university settings to 
their own teachers and intellectual forebears. An alternative expla- 
nation must instead be sought for similarities between the organiza- 
tion and procedure of Epicurean groups and that of other Hellenistic 
groups. These may instead be due to those groups’ emulation of cer- 
tain features of the Hellenistic philosophical schools. 

The books from Herculaneum have long been known. Already in 
the early nineteenth century it could be complained of them that 
they had lain idle since their discovery in the eighteenth, “ignored 
by the unlearned, and regretted by the learned.” The difficulties of 
these texts, due to their carbonized state of preservation, have blocked 
their use as evidence for Hellenistic philosophy and religion. The 
Greek in which they are written is so esoteric that it would be difficult 
to control and translate if they had come down to us in perfect con- 
dition. But there are indications that this situation is starting to 
change. New recent work on the papyri in Italy, where they are housed 
at Naples in the Bibliotheca Nazionale, together with an NEH-funded 


? See “Guide to Editions and Translations," in Marcello Gigante, Philodemus in 
Italy: The Books from Herculaneum, trans. Dirk Obbink, 2nd ed. (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 2002), 115-26; “Classified Bibliography," in Dirk Obbink, ed., 
Philodemus and Poetry: Poetic Theory and Practice in Lucretius, Philodemus, and Horace (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1995) 270-81; Catalogo dei papiri ercolanesi (Naples: Biblopolis, 
1979), with updates in CErc 19 (1989): 193-264, and Indice dei papiri ercolanesi in 
"Cronache ercolanest” 1971-1995, 3rd supplement to CErc (Naples: Macchiaroli, 1995). 

* Sedley 97. 

? William Drummond and Robert Walpole, Herculanensia; or Archeological and 
Philological Dissertations, containing a Manuscript Found among the Ruins of Herculaneum 
(London: T. Cadell & W. Davies, 1810), п. 
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project to edit and translate the papyri, are rapidly supplying reliable 
editions of the fragmentary books, equipped with modern translations. 
The new work utilizes electronic microscopes making it possible to 
read many previously intractable passages. We now have whole books 
of Epicurus magnum opus On Nature (of which Epicurus! Letter to 
Herodotus and Lucretius’ De rerum natura are summaries). Several books 
with titles like On Epicurus and Records of the School survive to document 
the organization and instructional methodology of the Epicureans 
during the first three centuries before Christ. Numerous ethical 
works,’ including On Anger (available with an Italian translation in 
the edition of С. Indelli? and On Death’ treat the psychology of the 
emotions. Another important treatise, On Frank Criticism, treats the 
subject of frank speech ( parrhesta), and more broadly issues of inter- 
personal relations between the members of the school and between 
members and outsiders. Philodemus also wrote On Piet" and On 
Gods,'* as did the second-century Epicurean Demetrius Laco.'* 

The last two topics throw into sharp relief the interest that the 
books from Herculaneum hold for students of Hellenistic religion. I 
will return to their content after first characterizing the philosophi- 
cal discourse, and its connections with cult and religion, to be found 
in the books from Herulaneum. 


^ New edition, translation, and commentary by C. Militello, Memorie Epicuree 
(PHerc. 1418 e 310), La Scuola di Epicuro 16 (Naples: Bibliopolois, 1997). 

7 PHerc. 1251, for example, is a practical introduction to Epicurean ethics; see 
the new edition with commentary and English translation: [Philodemus], [On Choices 
and Avoidances| eds. Giovanni Indelli and Voula Tsouna-McKirahan, La Scuola di 
Epicuro 15 (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1995), with my review article, “The Mooring of 
Philosophy,” OSAPh 15 (1997): 259-81. 

8 See my review, BASP 28 (1991): 89-90; a new English translation by David 
Armstrong is forthcoming. 

? Taco Kuiper, ed., Philodemus Over den Dood (Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1925) with 
Dutch translation; forthcoming English translation by David Armstrong. 

10 New English translation by David Konstan, Diskin Clay, Clarence E. Glad, 
Johan C. Thom, James Ware, Philodemus: On Frank Criticism, SBLTT 43 (Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1998). 

! Obbink, ed. Philodemus On Piety, Part 1: Critical Text with Commentary (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1996); new edition of Part 2 forthcoming. 

? New edition of book | in progress by Pal Tidemandsen (University of Oslo) 
incorporating the unpublished work of Knut Kleve; forthcoming edition of book 3 
by Holgar Essler. 

5 PHerc. 1055: Vittorio De Falco, L'epicureo Demetrio Lacone (Naples: A. Cimmaruta, 
1923), 9f., 18, 58, 65-80, with the corrections of E. Renna, CErc 12 (1982): 43-9. 
A new edition by Mariacarolina Santoro is expected shortly. 
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Apart from intense allegiance to the school's founders and their 
teachings, the books show the Epicureans as existing in highly organ- 
ized, specifically structured, yet avowedly egalitarian, communities. '* 
As might be expected at a time of Hellenistic diaspora, the com- 
munities were scattered, separated by vast stretches of land and water, 
held together by an epistolary literature exchanged, memorized and 
circulated among members of satellite communities visited periodi- 
cally by itinerant, ambulatory leaders of the school from an intellectual 
center, Athens. The satellite communities contributed (at Epicurus' 
own request) annual dues (соутбёгғлс) of two hundred drachmas to 
belong to this community of like-minded thinkers. In return they would 
receive letters from the Master and the other scholarchs (leaders of 
the school, whom Philodemus refers to now as oi &vópec, “The 
Masters," now as коӨпүёџоуєс̧, "teachers"). They could also expect 
the occasional visit. An incident in which Epicurus was shipwrecked 
en route to Lampsacus”? provided in many a letter opportunity for 
reflection on the nature of mortality and death, in anticipation of 
the Master's grateful appearance. The books assume (whether in fact 
or as a rhetorical topos) that the Epicureans, like some Jewish and 
Chrisüan groups, were charged by their opponents with atheism, 
misanthropy, social irresponsibility, sexual immorality, and gross hedo- 
nistic pursuit of pleasure. In the Herculaneum library, whole treatises 
may be structured as detailed responses to such charges, a convenient 
manner of doctrinal exposition, to be sure, but for that reason no 
less committed, as far as we can tell, to setting the record straight. 

In making his case for religious authority in the books, Sedley not 
only points out that the Epicureans advocated a kind of “therapy of 
the word,”'® but also draws attention to the strict doctrinal unity 


1 The work by Norman De Witt on this subject (especially the article “Organization 
and Procedure in Epicurean Groups”) has been deservedly discredited and should 
be ignored. See however the excellent treatment by Abraham Malherbe, “Self- 
Definition among Epicureans and Cynics,” in Ben F. Meyer and E. P. Sanders, 
eds. Jewish and Christian Self-Definition, vol. З, Self-Definition in the Greco-Roman World 
(Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982), 46-59. For further information in relation to Hellenistic 
religious groups see Henry A. Fischel, Rabbinic Literature and Greco-Roman Philosophy: 
A Study of Epicurea and Rhetorica in Early Midrashic Writings, Studia Post-Biblica 21 
(Leiden: Brill, 1973), and H. Reiche’s illuminating article “Myth and Magic in 
Cosmological Polemics,” ААМ? 114 (1971): 296-329. 

? See Diskin Clay, Paradosis and Survival: Three Chapters in the History of Epicurean 
Philosophy (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1998), chapter 3: “Sailing to 
Lampsacus.” 

16 Gigante, “‘Philosophia medicans’ in Filodemo," СЕ 5 (1975): 53-61. Martha 
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observed by their Epicurean authors. The requirement of orthodoxy 
was, to varying degrees, imposed by all the Hellenistic philosophical 
schools, if less so by the Stoics, as Sedley emphasizes. This was due 
in part to the fact that the Epicureans were largely ruled by a set 
of canonical texts (which accounts for the preservation among the 
books of the Herculaneum library of books of the second century 
B.C.E. by Demetrius Laco and of the third by Epicurus and Colotes). 
Similarly, Plato's books were inherited by his successors in the 
Academy, whose work for several generations consisted solely in the 
guarded study of the founder's dialogues. 

The Aristotelians of the Peripatos seem at first sight exceptional 
in this respect, insofar as Theophrastus followed Aristotle closely, but 
his successor Strato did not. The latter didn't even manage to retain 
for the school the manuscripts of Aristotle’s own works. The result 
is highly instructive, as Sedley points out: from the beginning of 
Strato’s headship (267 B.c.£.) the school rapidly declined in importance 
and re-emerged only during the course of the second century under the 
headship of Critolaus. As Aristotle’s esoteric works became unavailable 
the school floundered virtually to the point of extinction. “It was 
arguably only the belated establishment of a set of canonical school 
texts by Andronicus in the late first century в.с. that Aristotelianism 
was able to become once again a major presence on the philosophical 
stage. Thus the Peripatos’ fall from prominence under Strato serves 
to re-emphasize the indispensable cohesive force exerted by a school’s 
commitment to its scriptures. Without them there was no school.” 

The discovery of a philosophical library at Herculaneum seemed 
therefore to point to the existence there of just such a school, loyal 
to its Athenian roots in the Epicurean Garden. Some of the books 
it contained were standard textbook surveys, from an Epicurean point 
of view, of philosophical positions of the day. Ethics seemed to be 


Nussbaum’s article “Therapeutic Arguments: Epicurus and Aristotle” in Malcolm 
Schofield and Gisela Striker, eds. Norms of Nature: Studies in Hellenistic Ethics (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1986), 31-74 may be usefully consulted, though she 
mischaracterizes the Epicurean approach to persuasion as appealing primarily to the 
irrational. See also her edited collection Poetics of Therapy (special issue of the periodical 
Apeiron) and The Therapy of Desire: Theory and Practice in Hellenistic Ethics (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1994), with the glowing review by Sedley in TLS; more 
to the point is Bernard Williams, “Do Not Disturb,” LRB (20 Oct. 1994), 25—26. 
A recent treatment of Hellenistic philosophical therapy is that of S. White in 
J. G. F. Powell, ed., Cicero The Philosopher (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995). 
7 Sedley 100. 
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stressed over physics, with the latter being represented in the books 
on theology, since the Epicureans were materialists (they eschewed logic 
and dialectic).’* Philodemus' interest in ethics and character-development 
is apparent, for example, from his treatise On Household Management 
(epi оїкоуонїос). It treated the question of whether the philosopher 
will own and manage property. The treatise was book 9 of his larger 
work On Vices and Virtues. The elegantly displayed subscription reads 
DA0djp0v | Пері кокіфу Kai tov | бут1кетиёу®у &petóv | кой тфу év otc 
віст | кої лєрї & Ө”, in the attenuated style of Hellenistic philosophi- 
cal book-titles: Philodemus’ [treatise] Concerning Vices and their Corresponding 
Virtues and the People in Whom They Occur and the Situations in Which They 
are Found, book 9. Philodemus’ answer is that the philosopher will 
own property, in order to receive enough income to be happy; it is 
clear, however, that one’s dependants will do the actual managing. 

Some of Philodemus’ writings are in fact the writing up of the 
lecture notes he took at Zeno’s classes in Athens. His book On Frank 
Criticism (Пері nappyotac), dealing in particular with the topic of 
master-pupil relationships, is subtitled as being ёк t&v Zrlvovog oxoAóv, 
i.e., based on notes “from Zeno’s classes.” Others show clear depen- 
dence on Zeno, especially On Signs, which is a report on a debate 
over logical inference from observation (or what we might call scientific 
method) between Stoics and Epicureans in the late second century 
B.C.E. Philodemus transcribes his own notes on Zeno’s lectures, plus 
those of his fellow pupil Bromius (who Philodemus tells us had 
attended a different set of lectures from his own), together with the 
Epicurean Demetrius of Laconia’s very similar account of the same 
debate. Philodemus has no personal involvement in the debate, as 
Sedley notes: “not only Zeno’s arguments, but also the Stoic ones 
to which they are rejoinders, are known to Philodemus from those 
classes in Athens.” Sedley usefully suggests that some of Philodemus’ 
works should be thought of as in some ways comparable in content 


'8 The demotion of physics to a back-seat position in the writings of Philodemus 
is an unexplained mystery. Though the library contained a complete copy of Epicurus’ 
On Nature, it is almost never cited. An exception that proves the rule is Philodemus’ 
fairly technical discussion of the formation and dissolution of the atoms of the soul 
in On Death 4 (only the fourth book survives). The connections with the discussion 
of death and the fifty proofs why the soul cannot be immortal in the third book 
of Lucretius are too obvious to miss. Not surprisingly, the only Herculaneum trea- 
tises to quote from Epicurus’ On Nature are On Death and On Piety. 

19 Sedley 104. 
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to Arrian’s transcripts of Epictetus’ teaching. Arrian revered Epictetus 
and was totally devoted to his teachings, as Philodemus was to 
Epicurus, with his own teacher Zeno serving as intermediary. In 
Against the [the rest of the title 1s lost], Philodemus says that he was 
a devoted épaotig (a word with erotic connotations) of Zeno while 
he lived, and now that he is dead Philodemus is an indefatigable 
encomiast (оџутттӣс) of him. 

As Sedley notes,? there is no solid evidence that the works of 
Philodemus were themselves, strictly speaking, published. They may 
well have been produced purely for private use or teaching purposes. 
Diogenes Laertius cites Philodemus’ History of Philosophers (in ten books), 
but apart from Philodemus’ racy poems (preserved in the Greek 
anthology), no other work of Philodemus is attested as having cir- 
culated. A native of Gadara in Syria who came to Italy via Athens 
in the early first century B.C.E., Philodemus was known principally 
for his elegant poetry and his works of philosophical historiography.” 
According to Sedley, “It is at least easy to see why an Epicurean 
working in Italy might be nervous about developing doctrinal ideas 
for himself, in isolation from the current climate of thought in the 
Garden at Athens, and why secondary literary activities like philo- 
sophical biography should be for him the much less hazardous 
option." Sedley is thinking of the ancient Greek tradition that 
philosophers might be prosecuted for impiety for their beliefs. But 
in fact there is no evidence of this practice post-dating the middle 
of the fourth century, and none that Philodemus was ever faced with 
such а hazard—aintellectual persecution at the hands of the authorities— 
as envisaged by Sedley. More likely we have a situation in which 
Philodemus reproduced the basic tenets of the school for the benefit 
of his wealthy but (according to Cicero) philosophically recalcitrant 
patron Piso. These works were published, as far as we know, by nei- 
ther Piso nor Philodemus. Rather Piso invited his circle of friends 


% [bid. 

? New edition, translation, and commentary: David Sider, The Epigrams of Philodemus 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1997). T'he poems circulated in Egypt in the first 
century C.E.: The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vol. LIV (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 
1987) no. 3724. 

? See Sider, Epigrams of Philodemus, 227—34 for a partial collection of testimony 
(his Т8, 231 should be discarded, as having no demonstrable connection with 
Philodemus of Gadara). 

2 Sedley 105. 

?' Obbink, “The Atheism of Epicurus," GRBS 30 (1989): 187—223. 
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in to make use of them as they would in his vacation villa on the 
sunny Bay of Naples. On certain occasions Philodemus was invited 
to give a demonstration of the Epicurean approach to currently fash- 
ionable topics, such as how traditional poetry might be read to pro- 
vide an acceptable philosophical education,? and so be useful to the 
potential Republican ruler, an aristocratic would-be king. 

The Library offers a glimpse of the school's concern for estab- 
lishing a canon of Epicurean authorities? (1) by branding of cer- 
tain works as heretical; (2) through textual scholarship: Demetrius of 
Laconia, at any rate, was prepared to posit scribal error in cases of 
discrepancies between the scholarchs’ transmitted words and coher- 
ent or valid argument; (3) by correction: Epicurus himself had said 
explicitly that some of his own and his colleagues’ work had been 
mistaken. Philodemus’ teacher Zeno “looked into the matter" of parts 
of certain treatises, attributed to Epicurus' early associates (Metrodorus 
is specifically named), whose authenticity was suspect on stylistic 
grounds." One potential result would be to exclude the discredited 
texts from the canon. 

Does this then add up to religious commitment to the authority 
of a founder figure? Did the later Epicurean groups constitute cults 
and conventicles (*cells," according to one recent, hostile critic) or a 
school of philosophy? Philodemus and other later Epicureans certainly 
did venerate Epicurus and offer him (and the other early Scholarchs) 
cultic veneration.? Does this mean they constituted a religion, or at 
least functioned as a religious community? Or is this simply a con- 
tinuation, within a philosophical corporation organized along family 
lines, of the extremely widespread Greek and Athenian practice of 
offering cultic veneration to dead members of one’s household? 

Philodemus’ treatise On Piety, virtually unexploited for this ques- 
tion to date, shows that the Epicureans did engage in philosophical 


? Or the seeds thereof. This allows us to assimilate to the pattern of the Library 
Philodemus’ treatise On the Good King according to Homer, for which special exception 
must be made by Sedley; he disallows it as “outside Philodemus’ philosophical activ- 
ities” (105 n. 24). Edited with Italian translation by Tiziano Dorandi (Naples: 
Bibliopolis, 1982); English translation by Elizabeth Asmis, “Philodemus’ Poetic Theory 
and On the Good King According to Homer,’ ClAnt 10 (1991): 1—45; а new edition with 
English translation and commentary is forthcoming by Jeffrey Fish. 

2% Sedley 106—7. 

7 See on On Piety 705-6 (Obbink). 

?' Especially Clay, “The Cults of Epicurus," CErc 16 (1986): 11-28; more broadly, 
William Scott Ferguson, “The Cult of Heroes,” HTAR. 
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disputation of the day, offered rhetorical proofs (xiotetc) for the gods’ 
existence, defended their philosophy and the cult of its founder as 
a kind of Өғролеіо conducive to ethical and psychological well-being. 
Philodemus claims that the Epicureans credit “not only all the gods 
of the Greeks, but many more besides" (a remarkable thought), to 
which he contraposes the Stoics’ reduction of the elements to “one 
universal god" and their failure to acknowledge “all the gods that 
common report [ў xoti eun] has handed down. With these we 
[Epicureans] concur."? As a result, he says, piety is “virtually the 
same thing as Justice," which offers social security and so is culti- 
vated by the Epicurean as a craft (téyvn) of living, susceptible of 
general principles, and teachable.” “No one,” says Philodemus, “has 
ever succeeded in producing absolutely certain proofs [лобе гс] 
for the existence of the gods; nevertheless we believe in them and 
worship then, as do all humans, with the exception of certain mad- 
men [ttvec no. pono: ]."?! 

The difference between this approach and a “virtually religious 
commitment to the authority of a founder figure” is that Philodemus 
offers arguments, in refuting his opponents point for point, for why 
the Epicureans believe in and worship gods. There is no appeal per 
se to the founder’s words or opinions as authoritative, except inso- 
far as they provide demonstrative argument for the positions held. 
And in general, I argue, it is this feature that distinguishes the 
Hellenistic philosophical schools largely from the broader complex 
social and theological movements we call Hellenistic religions: in the 
latter a founder’s words or actions alone may serve, without proof, 
to define membership, allegiance, authority, persuasion, and power. 
As Sedley himself notes “only the Pythagorean sect stooped to that.” 

A similar pattern may be observed elsewhere in the composition 
of the books of the library, 1.е., in Philodemus’ sparring partners, 
Epicurean and non-Epicurean alike, the objects of his polemic. In 
such cases Philodemus often does not even bother to name names. 
But when he does so, we meet not figures of authority invested with 
power and charisma, but shadowy, unattested types, philosophers 


? On Piety, PHerc. 1428 col. 10, 8-11, 5 in Albert Henrichs, CErc 4 (1974): 
20—21. 

5% On Piety 2260-5 (Obbink 260). 

?! On Piety 640-57 (Obbink 150). 

® Sedley p. 102. 
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and grammarians by profession who never quite made the transition 
to the codex apart from the odd dicüonary entry or mention in 
somebody else's book. Lack of authority here is sometimes frustrat- 
ing. It 1s sufficiently annoying that Philodemus often does not dig- 
nify his opponents by mention of their names. But when he obliges 
it seems like downright impertinence for it to turn out to be Pausi- 
machos or Herakleodoros or Andromenides (some of the крїїїкої 
attacked in On Poems), just nobody really, had his name not been 
accidentally dropped in Hesychius’ entry on 'Evoóío.? About such 
figures we cannot even claim to be tolerably well informed by Philo- 
demus. As крїтїкої go, Crates and Aristo are well enough known. 
But Demetrius of Byzantium, Karneiskos, Philista, ‘Tisamagora(s) are 
ciphers to us. Dionysius of Cyrene, a Stoic, recently surfaced repeat- 
edly in new fragments from Philodemus’ On Gods. He was otherwise 
mentioned only by Tertullian (Adv. nat. 2.2) and Isidorus (Ерт. 8.6,18), 
and, of course, by Philodemus. He was probably known to Varro,** 
and seems to have been Philodemus' principal opponent in. On Gods. 
In On Piety? Philodemus tosses off the name Philippos as a standard 
example of a notorious atheist. He sounds like someone we should 
know, but we don't, apart from his mention here.?? 

Of course there is no lack of philosophical luminaries among the 
papyri. Epicurus figures in a big way: there was apparently a complete 
Перї pboews in the Villa’s library, some books in multiple copies in 


33 Pausimachos is a complete cipher to us outside of Philodemus’ On Poems; see 
Richard Janko’s edition and translation of On Poems 1—2, (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2001); edition and translation of On Poems 1-2 (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2001); Janko, “Philodemus Resartus: Progress in Reconstructing the Philosophical 
Papyri from Herculaneum,” PBACAP 1991 vol. 7 (1993): 271—308, 299—302 (on 
Pausimachus); Constantina Romeo, Demetrio Lacone: Sulla Poesia, La Scuola di Epicuro 
(Naples: Bibliopolis, 1988), 57—65 (on Demetrios of Byzantium and Pausimachos). 
Herakleodoros is known only from Philodemus’ references in On Poems 5; see Cecilia 
Mangoni, Pilodemo, Il quinto libro della poetica, La Scuola di Epicuro 14 (Naples: 
Bibliopolis, 1993), 275—77, with Italian translation. Andromenides makes a brief 
appearance in the Hesychius entry 'Hvoóía.- “Aptepic: kai коутүүєтүк@, og 'Avópouevtóngc, 
which at least shows he had an interest in glossing poetic epithets of the gods; see 
Romeo 45-50; Mangoni, 277-79. 

* Cf. Isid. Etym. 8.6, 21. On Dionysios of Cyrene see Hermann Diels, Philodemus 
über die Götter, Erstes Buch, Abhandlungen der Königlich Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften 1916, Philosophisch-historische Klasse Nr. 7 (‘Text und Erläuterung), 
55-57. On the new fragments of De dis, Knut Kleve, “The Unknown Parts of 
Philodemus, On the Gods, Book I,” in L'Epiureismo Greco e Romano, Atti del Congresso 
Internazionale, vol. 2 (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1996), 671-81. 

3 PHerc. 1428 col. 12, 8-12 in Albert Henrichs, CErc 4 (1974): 22. 

3 Unless he is Philip of Opus, who makes an appearance in Philodemus’ Index 
Academicorum (see the chapter of Clay in this volume). But he doesn't seem to fit 
the description of someone who explicitly denied the existence of the gods. 
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old manuscripts dating back at least to the second century B.C.E., 
though little evidence in the rest of the papyri that they were much 
read.’ In spite of Lucretius’ encomium of Epicurus as a god in the 
proem of De rerum natura 5, the words of the founder were no sacred 
scripture. The works of Epicurus and the early founders of the school, 
Hermarchus, Metrodorus, and Polyaenus are of course cited frequently, 
as are non-Epicurean philosophers, if not exactly the ones we would 
expect. Plato is occasionally mentioned, and there were at Herculaneum 
copies of books by the early Epicurean scholarchs (Colotes and 
Polyaenus) attacking dialogues of Plato and Aristotle by name. There 
is even a copy of a treatise on logic by the Stoic philosopher 
Chrysippus, and there may have been more non-Epicurean books. 
Even the extant papyri are full of holes, into which interstices fall 
the names of philosophers and their books, as well as their arguments. 

We might have expected prosopographical potpourri from the 
works of an author who, like Philodemus, was preserved at random 
and was not subject to the same criteria of selection for transmission 
as our canonical authors and texts.” But if we ask who is most often 
discussed in the philosophical library from Herculaneum, it may 
occasion some surprise that the most frequently discussed figure by 
far in the Herculaneum papyri (after Epicurus himself) is not Plato or 
Aristotle, nor any of Epicurus’ pupils, nor Crates, nor any of the 
founders of Stoicism. It is Diogenes of Babylon, the second century 
Stoic champion of Chrysippus, who himself came to Rome in 155 
BG 

It is tempting to ascribe some of Diogenes prominence in the 
books from Herculaneum to the pivotal position he occupied in the 
transmission of Greek philosophical and literary culture to Republican 
Rome. This is at least suggested by the common interest in him 
exhibited him by Cicero and the resident alien Philodemus. Diogenes 
himself had visited Rome within recent historical memory, an event 
alluded to more than once by Cicero." 


37 See above, n. 18. 

% See BASP 28 (1991): 89—90. 

? This can be gauged from a mere glance at the exhaustive philosophical pros- 
pography, compiled by Tiziano Dorandi, of the Herculaneum library which appears 
in Corpus di papiri filosofici, vol. 1 (Firenze: Olshiki, 1989), 38 on Diogenes, for whom 
over a hundred entries are recorded, thus exceeding the number of mentions of 
Epicurus’ favorite pupils, including Hermarchos and Metrodoros, and exceeded only 
by those for Epicurus himself. 

© See Obbink and Р. A. Vander Waerdt, “Diogenes of Babylon: The Stoic Sage 
in the City of Fools" GRBS 32 (1991): 355-96, esp. 389-96. 
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The books from Herculaneum may turn out to be as interesting 
for the intellectual world they document as for the principal author 
they preserve. Philodemus’ works in this respect provide a valuable 
control. While he moved in the same circles as canonical authors, 
wrote on the same subjects, read the same books, and tapped into 
the same system of patronage, his works were ultimately preserved 
at random. They did not depend for transmission upon the process 
of selection and canonization of later antiquity or the tastes of the 
Renaissance Humanists. The prominence of Diogenes of Babylon in 
Philodemus’ writings suggests the former’s pivotal importance at a 
time when the Stoa was about to undergo radical changes. ‘This was 
a time that coincided with the transmission of much of Greek phi- 
losophy to Roman culture, including the model for a philosophical 
school sensitive to the persuasiveness of the word, but distinct from 
the affairs of cult. 


HOW TO COMMIT PHILOSOPHY OBLIQUELY: 
PHILODEMUS’ EPIGRAMS IN THE LIGHT OF 
HIS PERI PARRHESIAS 


DaviD SIDER 


Abstract 


Philodemus occasionally fashioned a persona for himself in his epi- 
grams that differs from that of the serious voice he uses in his prose 
treatises, in that his poetic self often falls short of the aims set by his 
prosaic self. This essay looks closely at two of these epigrams in order 
to show both how they accord with Philodemus’ Пері rappnoíag, and 
how the particular technique of speaking frankly therein derives from 
poetic and Platonic models. 


If, as seems to be the case, Philodemus believed that poetry was not 
the medium for rational argument, which could properly be con- 
veyed only via prose,' there would be sufficient reason to exclude 
his epigrams from any account of his philosophy. And even if the 
epigrams are found to be (in some way) consistent with Philodemus' 
Epicurean views, they could still, as indeed they very largely have 
been, be ignored in a straightforward philosophical analysis. But if, 
as I hope to show, the epigrams are not merely consistent with but 
are intended to illustrate doctrines found in his prose, they become 
more philosophically interesting in themselves. 

As may be seen in greater detail in my edition of his epigrams,’ 
Philodemus is not in these short poems primarily concerned with 


' See further below, and cf. Elizabeth Asmis, “Philodemus’s Poetic Theory and 
On the Good King According to Homer,’ CA 10 (1991): 1—45; Asmis, “Epicurean Poetics,” 
in Philodemus and Poetry, Dirk Obbink, ed. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1995), 
15-34; David Sider, “The Epicurean Philosopher as Hellenistic Poet," Philodemus 
and Poetry 42-57. The title of my essay owes something to P. Mitsis, “Committing 
Philosophy on the Reader: Didactic Coercion and Reader Autonomy in De Rerum 
Natura,’ MD 31 (1993): 111-28. 

? Sider, The Epigrams of Philodemos: Introduction, Text, and Commentary (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1997); c£. 34, 36£, 40, 187f. 
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providing us with autobiographical information (although there may 
be some), nor does he care to portray an authorial persona that is 
consistent with his “historical” self, at least not uniformly, although 
he may choose to do so when it suits his poetic purposes. Indeed, 
what we find is that in several of the epigrams he presents a nar- 
rator who falls short of the Epicurean goals for ethical behavior and 
thought which in his prose he lays out presumably for himself as 
well as for his reader. 

Since these epigrams were in the first instance almost certainly 
recited by Philodemus during dinner parties to a group of like-minded 
Greek and Roman friends in the vicinity of Naples,’ it was then and 
remains now easy to attach the name “Philodemus” to the first- 
person narrator, provided we (his audience then and now) recognize 
that “Philodemus” does not necessarily equal Philodemus.* 

In this essay I shall present the case for reading two of Philodemus’ 
epigrams as illustrations of views presented in his Пері IIo ppnotoc, 
which in turn should be seen as themselves summing up some ear- 
lier examples of frank criticism as seen both in poetry and Plato. 
The two poems are Anth. Pal. 9.570 and 9.512 (3 and 29 in my new 
numeration)? 


3 

—Eav0o xnpónAaote wopdypoe uovoonpóconme, 

evAare, Sintepbyov kañòv GyoAuo Пӧдоу, 
WhAdv uot xepoi Spootwaic wopov: £v роуокАуФ 

Sei pe МӨодрӣто Sei note netpiðiw 
evdew бӨдоубтос mAovAdV xpóvov. GSE TEAL pot 5 

EovÜópiov, vai vai tò yAvKd todto рёЛос. 
—oùk Óíew, буӨроф’ 6 toKoyAb@oc; £v LOvoKAiva 

dei oe Воду aiei, Sbopope, nevpióto. 

Anth. Pal. 9.570 [14 Gow-Page] 


<Man:> Xantho—formed of wax, with skin smelling of perfume, with 
the face of a Muse, of splendid voice, a beautiful image of the 
double-winged Pothoi— 

pluck for me with your delicate hands a fragrant song: “In a solitary 
rocky bed made of stone I must surely someday 


* СЕ Alan Cameron, Callimachus and his Critics (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1995), ch. 3, “The Symposium.” 

* The scholarly literature on such fictional personae is large; in addition to those 
authors cited below, cf. also The Poet’s I in Archaic Greek Lyric, ed. S. R. Slings 
(Amsterdam: VU University Press, 1990). 

? Since the text is fairly secure, the critical apparatus may be safely omitted here. 
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sleep a deathlessly long time." Yes, yes, Xantharion, sing again for me 
this sweet song. 

<Xantho:> Don't you understand, man, you accountant you? You 
must live forever, you wretch, in a solitary rocky bed! 


29 
ӧд xoi póðov goti xoi ёкиббоу épéfiwÜog 
Kai KovÀol крбрВтпс, XóovAe, лрототороо 
xoi ролут cañayesdoa xoi бртиоуђс GA(vopoc 
xoi Opióókov о%Ашу бфрофоћ лётаћо: 
heis д’ ott’ йктђс émotvouev odt’ èv блот 5 
youd’ óc oiei, LdovAe, tò npótepov: 
— xoà uiv "Avtvyévng кої В@кутос ёуӨёс ёлолбоу, 
vOv © adtods Өблуол ońuepov ёкфёроџеу. 


Anth. Pal. 9.512 [20 Gow-Page] 


<Philodemus:> Already the rose and chickpea and first-cut cabbage- 
stalks are at their peak, Sosylus, 

and there are sautéed sprats and fresh cheese curds and tender curly 
lettuce leaves. 

But we neither go on the shore nor are we on the promontory, Sosylus, 
as we always used to. 

<Sosylus:> Indeed, Antigenes and Bakkhios were playing yesterday, 
but today we carry them out for burial. 


As printed here, each poem is in dialogue form. Gow and Page, 
however, following the lead of Kaibel, stripped the first of its final 
distich, believing it to be a Byzantine addition. And the second poem 
appears as a dialogue for the first time in my edition, all earlier 
editors content to follow the (not entirely dependable) manuscripts 
in printing the entire epigram as if spoken by one voice.? 

It is important to note that these two poems are part of a larger 
group of epigrams in which the author puts himself forward as the 


It is available in Sider, Epigrams of Philodemos, 3—4, 164. Hereafter, all epigrams of 
Philodemus will be identified first by my numbers. 

^ Epigram 20 (Anth. Pal. 5.46) is a dialogue between a streetwalker and her cus- 
tomer; on this form in general, cf. Wilhelm Rasche, De Anthologiae Graecae. epigram- 
malis quae colloquii formam habent (Munich: Aschendorff, 1910). 

7 Georg Kaibel, “Sententiarum liber primus," Hermes 15 (1880): 459£; Andrew 
Sydenham Farrar Gow and Denys Lionel Page, The Greek Anthology: The Garland of 
Philip (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1968), 2:384. The authenticity of 
the last distich is well defended by Wolfgang Schmid, “Philodem als Dichter und 
als Philosoph: Über eine Athetese Kaibels in AP 9.570," Acta Conventus XI Eirene, 
21-25 Oct. 1968 (Warsaw: Ossolinuem, 1971), 201-207 = Schmid, Ausgewählte 
Philologische Schriften (Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1984), 267—74. 

? The koi uńv of line 7 is best understood as “inceptive-responsive,” when “a 
person who has been invited to speak expresses by the particles his acceptance of the 
invitation;” John Dewar Denniston, The Greek Particles (Oxford: Clarendon, 1934), 355. 
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persona of the narrator. Most of them are linked by the name 
Xanthippe, which may be abbreviated to Xantho, Xanthion, or 
Xantharion.? In Epigram 5 (Anth. Pal. 5.112) the narrator would like 
to turn from manic love to a life governed more by mature and 
rational thought. Ep. 6 (Anth. Pal. 11.34) contrasts two symposia as 
metaphors for wild living and marriage, respectively. Ep. 4 (Anth. Pal. 
11.41), in obvious parallel with 5 and 6, also looks to a new way 
of living. As I argue in my edition (34—38), these poems can be seen 
as part of a cycle in which the narrator marries Xanthippe and plans 
to live a life of reason, in contrast with his previous style of living. 
Since there is some evidence that, among his friends at least, 
Philodemus could be called by the nickname Socrates," Xanthippe, 
Socrates’ wife, becomes an obvious namesake for a woman (real or 
fictitious) who is to play the role of wife to this philosopher. 
Turning first to Epigram 3, we note that the narrator asks Xantho to 
console him as he grieves at the thought of his own death. Since this 
is an Epicurean subject we know well from Lucretius’ discussion and 
from Philodemus’ own De Morte,'' it is easy to see that the speaker 
of lines 1-6, whom I regard as a persona of Philodemus, here fails 
to maintain the required sang-froid in the face of his mortality. Even 
were we to agree with Kaibel and Gow-Page in secluding the last 
two lines we would still have a poem in which Philodemus’ audience 
(originally a live audience of friends) would be treated to the amus- 
ing sight of someone, dispassionate in his prose on the subject of 


? In Ep. 3 (Anth. Pal. 9.570), Philodemus addresses the same woman once as 
Xantho (v. 1) and again as Xantharion (v. 6; see the commentary in my edition 
ad. loc.). It cannot be proven that the two other names mentioned refer to the 
same woman, but this is a reasonable assumption in light of the fact that the use 
of such nicknames was a commonplace in Hellenistic epigram and in Latin love 
elegy, which was greatly influenced by the former. 

10 Catullus 47 begins with an address to Porcius and Socration, whom he identifies 
as two associates of Piso. I follow (with further argument) G. Friedrich, Catulli 
Veronensis Liber (Leipzig: Teubner, 1908), 228, in identifying Socration as Philodemus 
and Piso as L. Piso Caesonius, who seems to have acted as Philodemus’ patron 
and who is the best candidate for owner of the Villa dei Papiri, where all of 
Philodemus' (et aliorum) prose was found. Sider, “The Love Poetry of Philodemus,” 
AJP 103 (1982): 208-213. Nicknames were common in Philodemus' circle. Vergil, 
for example, was called Parthenias (= virgo; c£. Donatus, Vita Verg. 11) and Philodemus? 
fellow Epicurean Siron was called Silenus (Schol. ad Verg. Ecl. 6.10, 13). 

! On the former see Barbara Price Wallach, Lucretius and the Diatribe against the 
Fear of Death: De Rerum Natura ПІ 830-1094 (Leiden: Brill, 1976); Charles Segal, 
Lucretius on Death and Anxiety (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990). On the 
latter see Marcello Gigante, Ricerche filodemee, 2nd ed. (Naples: G. Macchiaroli, 1983), 
115-234, and the essay by David Armstrong in this volume. 
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death, now almost quaking at the thought that he too must die. At 
the end of its sixth line, however, the poem lacks closure, closure 
provided by the last two lines, Xantho’s response, as she sharply 
repeats his words to remind him that death is indeed an eternal 
sleep which, since he will never wake from it, need not concern him. 

This is closely paralleled by the dramatic situation of Epigram 29, 
where once again it is easy to imagine the first voice belonging to 
Philodemus,'* who begins by alluding to the foods of the season, but 
whatever good feeling this may have evoked before is tempered by 
the remark that “we do not go as usual down to the shore.” Why 
this is so is explained in the last distich, probably delivered by Sosylus, 
not only reminding Philodemus (and hereby telling us) that they must 
take part in the funeral for two friends who died (perhaps together 
in a boating accident), but also hinting that Philodemus’ maudlin 
tone 1s inappropriate. Their deaths have to be accepted, just as we 
must accept the thought of ourselves someday dying. Compare 
Epicurus SV 66, ovpnoP@pev toig фІЛос od Өрпуодутес GAAG фроутібоу- 
тес (“let us sympathize with our [dead] friends not by lamenting but 
by meditation"), Rat. Sent. 40, rÀnpeotótnv oiksiótnta ололоВоутес 
odK фӧоъроуто Gc трос ÉAeov TV TOD teAevtücoavtog TPOKATAGTPOOTV 
(“having derived the greatest closeness, they [i.e., those with an 
Epicurean cast of mind] do not grieve over someone who has died 
before them as though it were something pitiable”). Note that Lucretius 
too sets up a dialogue on the subject of the right attitude towards 
death, but that unlike Philodemus he is to be seen not at all in the 
man in fear of death (3.904—11). Lucretius’ righteous persona is that 
of the narrator of didactic epic best illustrated by Hesiod but also 
seen in Empedocles.? 

Epigrams З and 29 thus appear to be remarkably similar in form 
and content: In each Philodemus allows himself to drift from Epicurean 


' In general І take the position that unless there are clear signs to the contrary 
(such as those epigrams written by men in the persona of a woman), all first-person 
narratives in epigrams and elegy are to be understood as a persona of the author, 
who is free to embellish or belittle himself. That the persona of this poem is 
Philodemus is argued by Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, trans. Dirk Obbink (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1995), 55—59, who further (but to my mind not con- 
vincingly) sets the poem at the belvedere belonging to the villa in Herculaneum 
where the texts of Philodemus' prose treatises were found. For my arguments against 
Gigante's interpretation of this poem, see my commentary ad £f. 29.5. 

7 Cp. Mitsis, who shows how much of Lucretius’ critical tone is deflected from 
the reader to the foolish Memmius; cf. esp. 122f. 
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orthodoxy on the subject of death, and in each he is called back, 
none too politely, to his senses by someone who must be accounted 
a friend in both the ordinary sense and in the special sense accorded 
the word ф1Лос by the Garden. That both poems are concerned with 
death we may consider an accident; the similarity of form seems far 
more interesting, illustrating as it does the way in which one Epicurean 
can speak frankly with another in the way Philodemus describes in 
his Пері Io ppnotoc.!* 

Happonia, that is лоу + pfioic, originally was a typically Athenian 
characteristic (praiseworthy or blameworthy, depending on one's point 
of view), meaning not necessarily that one did in fact say everything 
but that the citizen was able to “say everything; cf. Aristoph. Thesm. 
540—541: ei үйр ovong | nappnoiag xaóóv Aéyew ... (“for if there is 
parrhesia and it is possible to speak..." Here is Socrates on the 
onset of the democratic polity: obkotv mp@tov pév ёў eAedVepor, xoi 
&AevOeptoc Ù nóis ueoti] кої MappNotas үіүуєтол, Kai é£&ovoto év af] 
xoiiv Ott тїс PovAetar (First, then, the men become free, and the 
city comes to be full of freedom and frank speech, and it is possi- 
ble to do whatever one wants in it,” Rep. 557b).? It is important to 
note, however, that although this Athenian frankness had a clear 
political component, it was from the very first a quality the Athenians 
admitted and admired in their daily lives. 

But since implicit in the Athenian political ideal of лоррпсїо is 
the noton that the citizen is free to stand up in the assembly and 
freely state his views on how the state should best proceed, the word 
came to have this same idea of improvement now directed towards 
a single auditor (although one would not learn this from reading 
LSJ s.v. nappnoto, which fails to cite texts where this word is regarded 


" Alexander Olivieri, ed., Philodemi: De libertate dicendi (Leipzig: B. С. Teubner, 1914), 
on which see Clarence E. Glad, Paul and Philodemus: Adaptability in Epicurean and Early 
Christian. Psychagogy, Nov TSup. 81 (Leiden: Brill, 1995); Glad, “Frank Speech, Flattery, 
and Friendship in Philodemus," in John T. Fitzgerald, ed., Friendship, Flattery, and 
Frankness of Speech, Nov Гар 82 (Leiden: Brill, 1996); Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 38-39. 
It has now been translated by David Konstan, Diskin Clay, Glad, Johan C. Thom, 
and James Ware, Philodemus: On Frank Criticism, SBLTT 43 (Atlanta: Scholars, 1998). 

' For a brief overview of the political aspect of this word, c£. Kurt Raalflaub, 
“Des freien Bügers Recht der freien Rede: Ein Beitrag zur Begriffs- und Sozialgeschichte 
der athenischen Demokratie," in Werner Eck et al., eds. Studien zur antiken. Sozialgeschichte: 
Festschrift Friedrich Vittinghoff (Cologne: Böhlau, 1980); David E. Fredrickson, "Ilo ppnoto 
in the Pauline Epistles," in Fitzgerald 165—68. The locus classicus for the hostile view 
of Athenian free speech is provided by Ps.-Xenophon, Ath. passim. 

16 СЕ Eur. Ва. 668, Plato, Symp. 222c, Phdr. 240d. 
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as a component of ethical virtue). Thus, as the ameliorative sense 
shifts from the public to the private sphere, it becomes appropriate 
to discuss the circumstances that call for its use. When, that is, and 
towards whom is it appropriate to use xo ppnoto as a means of cor- 
recüng an individual's faults? 

For zoppnoío, it seems, requires great care in its use. Much as a 
physician (a favorite metaphor of Philodemus in this context) must 
be careful not to cause harm when he applies his healing instru- 
ments, so too the one who would apply “biting” words must be care- 
ful lest he be thought merely insulting: тїс тїкрбс xo[ppnotoc] 
ópotótnto. трос thv [Aoi]óoptov £yobongc, ç Aorðopovuevor koi босуоїос 
(“keen frankness is similar to insult, so as for one to think that they 
insult even with ill will;” fr. 60.4—7).'? 

One must, therefore, take into account the status of the individ- 
ual before the application of stinging but healing words. Women, 
famous men, the rich, and the old, for example, are particularly sen- 
sitive to criticism: women because they think that they deserve pity 
and pardon more than ridicule and contempt (col. XXIb-XXIIb), 
illustrious men because they believe envy to be behind all criticism 
(col. XXIIb-XXIVa), and the old simply because they would like to 
believe that with age comes intelligence (col. XXIV). 

The situation is obviously more favorable for nappynoia between 
teacher and student, although here too one must exercise care since 
some students are “imperfect,” that is, not yet in command of the 
Epicurean doctrines that would prepare their disposition to receive 
frank criticism. See, for example, fr. 10.3—7 GAAG note xoi б[лА]®с 
пойсетол thy nap[pyloiav, лорокіубоуеотё[оу elivat voutGov, (&àv) 
GAAws uh оп[о |кооосцу (“but on occasion he [i.e., the teacher] will 
employ frankness because he thinks it worth the risk, [whenever] 
they [re., students] otherwise pay no attention"). But some students 
cannot endure receiving such criticism from their teachers, however 
much it is motivated by good intentions (fr. 31). Giving in to one's 
disposition to speak frankly can spell ruin (éà[x]óAovto, strong lan- 
guage) if one addresses the wrong people (fr. 72). One should not 


7 At one point he compares mappnota to an enema (Philod. Пері тор. fr. 64.5—7 
Oliveri); cf. Glad, Paul and Philodemus, 133-37. 

18 All translations of Greek in this essay are my own, but in the case of Пері 
Tappnotas I wish to acknowledge guidance by a penultimate version of the trans- 
lation prepared by Konstan, Glad, et al. 
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therefore employ frankness in every case, but only when necessary 
(col. IIb), and of course when appropriate. 

The best circumstances for employing frank criticism would seem to 
be when the one who chastises and the one chastised are of equal or 
nearly equal status, each having been trained in the teachings of Epi- 
curus, who offers the finest example in this as in all ethical behavior: 
Kal tò ovvéxov Kai kupibt[o]tov, "Exwoópo, kað’ dv Gv прӣцедо, 
педорҳӣсоцеу (“What is basic and of utmost importance is that we 
shall follow Epicurus, according to whom we have chosen to live," 
fr. 45.7-10). Epicurus and Metrodorus both spoke frankly to their 
friends, that is, their fellows in the Garden (fr. 15). There is thus no 
shame if an Epicurean requires an occasional rebuke, for none of 
us 1s perfect; nor will he take offense even if the language is harsh, 
for he knows that it is for his own good. Since, furthermore, friend- 
ship is reciprocal, neither will he withhold criticism from a fellow 
student of Epicureanism: GAA’ dvayKatog то te AcAparonpayeiv 
Ge]A@tatov õńnrovðev o бё ui] лросо[ујофёроу gavepdc got 
NEPLOTEAAWV кої voto TOV фіЛоу то[у ~é]Eoxotatlov-] Kai n[A]eiov 
o[d]dev gota кроптоутос (“But to act in secret is surely most unfriendly. 
The person who does not bring the matter up will clearly be con- 
cealing these things from the most excellent of his friends; nor will 
the one concealing gain anything from it,” fr. 41). 

Although the statements quoted above are isolated from an already 
disjointed text, enough is clear to justify our using them to illumi- 
nate Lpigrams З and 29. Both Xantho and Sosylus fit the profile for 
Epicurean friends in that they feel free to use language that to an 
outsider might well appear harsh, but which is necessary in order 
to restore Philodemus to a proper Epicurean state of mind. This 
third person, however, ói&[B]oAóv te yap o[o]x пүйоет[о]; tov 
émOvpodvta tov фіЛоу тоҳеїу SiopAdcEews, Stav ph то1о®тос À тїс, 
Q&A. фіЛофіЛоу (“... will not think that the person desiring his friend 
to obtain correction is insulting him, when he is not such a person, 
but rather that he is his friend's friend;” fr. 50.3-8).!° These two 


19 “Friend to one's friend" is clearly preferable in this Epicurean context than 
LSJ's (s.v. @tAd@tAog) “loving one's friend." Philodemus uses the word again in fr. 
85, interestingly of the teacher's disposition towards his students. C£. Epigram 7 (Anth. 
Pal. 5.4.5), where Philodemus refers to Xantho as his фіЛерботри &Kortic, which I 
argue in my commentary (Zpigrams of Philodemos, 88—89) is to be understood as both 
“lover to a friend" and “friend to a lover," where again “friend” is to be under- 
stood in its Epicurean sense. 
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poems, then, illustrate Epicurean zoppnoio in action; in particular 
that kind practiced between two friends.” 

It 1s important to keep in mind, furthermore, that the person on 
the receiving end of the criticism is the author himself. By this device, 
Philodemus avoids writing poetry that would substitute itself for philo- 
sophical discourse, a project which Philodemus thinks is doomed to 
failure in his Пері Tompctwv, book 5, where the essence of poetry 
is defined almost exclusively in formalist aesthetic, not ethical, (егт. 
A particular poem may contain true statements or valid thought 
(61&vowx) which may contribute to its overall success, but it is how 
these are expressed rather than their truth value that is important. 
However much one may appreciate Nicander's didactic Alexipharmaka, 
a person bitten by a snake will doubtless choose a more prosaic 
source of information to cure himself. Similarly, ethical advice is best 
sought in prose treatises on the subject. An important corollary of 
this 1s that a poem may be judged good even 1f its facts (or its moral- 
ity, theology, etc. are wrong. Note in particular Philodemus' Пері 
IIomuézov, Book 5, col. 5.6-18 Mangoni, where Philodemus argues 
that a poet is free to write without any intention of benefiting his 
audience, and that someone (we do not know who) is wrong to bur- 
den the poet with having exact knowledge. Put even more strongly, 
even bad men can produce good literature: óv[z]eg xovnpot, tle]yvitor 
[98] биос ob коћооутол S[tagop]otator n[é]v[x]ov on[&px]ew (“they 
may be wicked, but they are not hindered from being the most 
skilled technicians; Rhet. 2.226 Sudhaus, col. 21.12—5). 

This is not to say that poems must be bereft of all ideas, such as 
seems to have been argued by Crates of Mallos, for whom euphony 
was paramount.” Philodemus seems to have argued for some mid- 
dle ground where the excellence of a poem is a product of its poetic 


?' For the use of nappnoía in Latin poetry, see Norman W. DeWitt, “Parresiastic 
Poems of Horace,” CP 30 (1935): 312-19; Agnes Kirsopp Michels, *IIo.ppnoto and 
the Satire of Horace,” CP 39 (1944): 173-77. On the relationship between Philodemus 
and Horace, see Jane Isabella Marion Tait, Philodemus’ Influence on the Latin Poets 
(Ph.D. diss. Bryn Mawr, 1941), 64—76; О, Cataudella, “Filodemo nella Satira I 2 
di Orazio," PP 5 (1950): 18-31; Marcello Gigante, Orazio. Una misura per l'amore: 
Lettura della satira. seconda. del primo libro (Venice: Edizioni Osanna Venosa, 1993). 

*! See the essays by Asmis (“Epicurean Politics," 15—34), Sider (“Тһе Epicurean 
Philosopher as Hellenistic Poet," 42—57), and Michael Wigodsky (“The Alleged 
Impossibility of Philosophical Poetry," 58—68) in Philodemus and Poetry. 

For Philodemus’ criticism of Crates, see Asmis, “Crates on Poetic Criticism,” 


Phoenix 46 (1991): 138-69. 
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values and the ideas expressed, which need not be true, and if true 
need not (indeeed cannot) be pitched at the highest level; see 
Philodemus’ Пері Tompctov, Book 5, col. 26.5-8, where it is said 
that the thought contained in a poem should occupy some middle 
ground between the wise man and the ordinary person. 

How, then, do Philodemus' poems fit into this scheme? In a broad 
sense they do so simply by providing their audience with a pleasurable 
experience, most likely during the symposium part of the evening, 
when friends amuse each other with discourse and other pleasing 
activities. Some of Philodemus’ poems, moreover, including the two 
under review here, by alluding to philosophical ideas of Epicurus 
and others, were specifically designed for Philodemus’ audience of 
Greeks and Romans, all of whom, whether Epicurean or not, were 
well-versed in Greek philosophical texts, and hence especially pleased 
to recognize oblique allusions to the arguments of Epicurus, Plato, 
and Aristotle. 

In the case of Epigrams 3 and 29, the pleasure derives in part from 
a Schadenfreude as someone else is chided for a philosophical failing. 
But this pleasure is tempered by the fact that the apostate 1s also 
the author/narrator as well as their friend, who, since he is in con- 
trol of the words of the poem, is therefore also determining their 
reaction. The philosophical *message," such as might be found in a 
prose treatise or didactic poem, is thus deflected from the putative 
audience back to the speaker. One is free, perhaps one is expected, to 
take the point to heart, but there is no direct moral suasion—only 
the example of a situation in which the speaker of the poem might 
be expected to take the point to heart. 

Here then is an oblique method of imparting ethical guidance: 
Criticize someone else by criticizing yourself? It would be surpris- 
ing if Philodemus were the first to think of this; and in fact he could 


?5 This does not exhaust the possibilities. One can also criticize another by pre- 
tending to criticize a third person, as in Sophocles’ Azas, first when Menelaos, argu- 
ing with Teucer, invents someone else to criticize (ijón лот eióov &võp’ ёүф, 1142), 
whom he then likens to Teucer (odto ёё xoi o£, 1147); and next when Teucer, in 
obvious imitation of Menelaos, also claims to have seen a fool (ёү® бё ү &vóp' ӧлоло 
uoptog тАёшу, 1150): “And then someone seeing him, someone like me and equally 
angry, said something like the following: . . .” (1152—53). In a passage in Sophocles’ 
Antigone (688—700) cited by Arist. Rhet. in illustration of this very point, Haemon 
reports the general discontent of the citizens with Creon’s actions rather than crit- 
icize his father directly, but he may do this because their discontent carries greater 
weight than his own; see also below, n. 37. 
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draw from models in both poetry and philosophical prose, as appro- 
priate for a philosophical poet. Perhaps the most straightforward 
example is in Solon's Salamis, when, in a successful attempt to stir 
his fellow Athenians to fight on behalf of this island, he describes 
the shame he would feel should Athens lose the island: 


einv ӧђ тот’ éyo ФоЛеүбудрос ў Xuwnütng 
буті ү’ "'AOnvatou лотріё’ cpevycpevoc: 

aiya yop бу фбтіс HSe pet’ будроло1сі yévowo: 
“ATTUKOG ODTOS KVP, тфу XoXopivodqgetéov." 


(“Would I were then a citizen of Pholegandros or Sicinos [two obscure 
towns], having given up my Athenian citizenship. For [otherwise] 
this might soon be said of me: "This man is Attic, one of those who 
lost Salamis;’” fr. 2 West.) In other words, “J would be a fool” read- 
ily translates into “You would be foolish.” According to Diogenes 
Laertius, our source for this fragment, it was these very lines of the 
poem that most moved the Athenians to action.” 

A more complex but equally transparent attempt to guide another 
by one’s own mistaken action can be found in Phoenix’ speech to 
Achilles in аа 9. By unnecessarily (as it seems) mentioning his youth, 
Phoenix gives himself the opportunity to recount an episode with 
obvious relevance to Achilles (9.448—493, in abbreviated and anno- 
tated paraphrase): 


Hated by my father [cp. Agamemnon; in the аа concern with rank- 
ing, fathers, rulers, and elders are roughly equivalent| because of a 
woman [cp. Chryseis and Briseis], I intended to cut him down but 
was checked by а god [cp. Athena's restraining of Achilles, 1.188—221]. 
Isolated and supplicated [cp. Achilles], I ran away but lost my station 
in life [which you, Achilles, should avoid]. 


A more elaborate parallel follows, 1n which the story of Meleager is 
presented in such a way as to serve even more powerfully as a neg- 
ative exemple, but many of the elements in this latter story were 
prefigured in Phoenix' autobiographical account, in which he was 
willing to cast himself in an unfavorable light in order to nudge 


** Diog. Laert. 1.47. Cp. Solon 33 W, where Solon gives voice to the mockery 
of the crowd for his failing to avail himself of the riches available to one in his 
position of power: оок gov Хб\оу ВоӨофроу od5é PovdArets буйр... 1ӨЛоу yap Kev 
кротйоос . . . &okóc Votepov дедбрдол к@лїтєтрїфӨоөл yévog (“Solon was not born a 
deep thinker or man of good counsel ...I wish I had his power and could be king 
for a day. Га let myself be flayed alive and give up my family.) 
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Achilles in the right direction.? Note how beautifully Phoenix’ speech 
illustrates Пері ITappnotag fr. 9.6-9: ёлєї xoi uev&&ev mot’ ёф’ Eavtov 
© софос 0' орбртпи’ &vexov èv т[1] vedtntt velylov£[v]ou “since the wise 
man will on occasion transfer an intemperate misdeed onto himself, 
(saying) that it occurred when he was young.” 

One could also point to passages in Pindar where he chides him- 
self in such a way that his primary audience, the commissioner of 
the ode, could be expected to see the relevance to his own situation. 
In Pyth. 3.61 sq. р otha woxó, [йоу @Ө@уотоу | onedde (“Don’t, my 
soul, strive for immortal Ше”), for example, the soul addressed is clearly, 
at least in the first instance, his own.?? The message, however, not to 
be eager for immortal life, has far greater relevance for the ailing 
Hieron to whom the poem is addressed. Here it is Pindar chiding his 
own soul, that is, himself, rather than another person, but the result 
remains that of one person accepting a rebuke (which he has himself 
composed) obliquely directed at another. Pindar, in Protean fashion, 
creates shifting personae for himself that, fleetingly and allusively, 
assimilate themselves to that of the /aundandus. In his use of the words 
cogía and coqóc, for example, he often refers both to the poetic craft 
as practiced by himself and to the more general wisdom found in 
wise rulers such as Hieron.” The result is that any statement that seems 
to offer advice to the poet has potential application to the /audandus. 

These poetic examples are clearly relevant to Philodemus, but per- 
haps the closest parallel to his portrayal of himself as one in need 
of frank criücism 1s offered by Sappho 1: 


? [t should be clear from the above that I do not agree with John Bryan 
Hainsworth's comment that Phoenix’ autobiography is (only) “to establish Phoenix’ 
credentials” (119), or that it is “rather inconsequential” (121); The Iliad: A Commentary. 
Vol. Ш: Books 9-12 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993). For an inter- 
pretation of this section of Phoenix’ speech along the lines outlined above, see Ruth 
Scodel, “The Autobiography of Phoenix," AJP 103 (1982): 128-36, who notes that 
“by leaving the argument veiled entirely in narrative, Phoenix succeeds in present- 
ing his message far more tactfully than even the celebrated Odysseus” (136). 

? So Gildersleeve ad loc., Slater s.v. @tAog 1 b; cp. also OL. 1.4 ei 8 бедло yapdev 
#\дғол, фіЛоу Atop (“If you desire to sing of athletic games, my heart”). 

7 See N. 7.17-20; for the best treatment of the intentional ambiguity between 
poet and patron, see Thomas K. Hubbard, “The Subject/Object Relation in Pindar,” 
QUCC 22 (1986): 52-72. See further David C. Young, Three Odes of Pindar: A Literary 
Study of Pythian 11, Pythian 3, and Olympian 7 (Leiden: Brill, 1968), 44 n. 1, 58ff; 
J. M. Bremer, “Pindar’s Paradoxical £yó and a Recent Controversy about the 
Performance of his Epinicia,” in Slings 41—58, esp. 47. 
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rowiAó0pov' бдоубт’ `Афрӧёіта, 
A LAU А А ; 
пої Aios doAdnAoKe, Мссорої се, 
un u’ соло цд’ óvíiotot Sc&uva, nótvio, Өёцоу, 
AAG tid? ёАӨ”, at nota кбтёрото 
tac ёрос addac бло mot 
pA n * r А u Юі 
ékAvec, пбтрос O8 Sduov Aínowa ypóociov Aes 


бри” dnacdevEa150- к@Ао1 ё с’ бүоу 

Gkeeg отро®Өо1 лері yao ueAoivoag 

току O(vvevteg mtép’ an’ opóvo оХӨєрос̧ Sie uéoco: 
aiya 0' &&(kovvo: od 8’ à ц@колро, 

редлойсолс’ @Өсоу@то npooóno 

Hpe’ бтт1 por nòte лёлоудо кФтт1 Sydte калци 


KOT uot ибћлсто BéAw yévecBar 
n $ ee = үн 
uowóAq. Buo: “tiva бтүотє лєїӨ® 
ГА Д \ ¥ А > ^ > sor 
... cúynvİ ёс càv фіЛбтото; тїс с’, © Vang’, &dixnor; 


Kal yàp ai gedyer, toyéog SHEE, 

ai бё дфро uh дёкет’, GAAG досе, 

ORA. A LL ; , T » 

ot бё uh oüÀeu toxéoc Quos коок ёӨёЛо1со. 
ÉA0e uot koi vOv, yarénav бё Adoov 

ёк peptuvav, Оссо дё uot тёАєссол 

Obuog iuéppeu téAecov, съ ©’ aŭta cúuuayoç foco. 


“Dapple-flowered, immortal Aphrodite, daughter of Zeus, weaver of 
wiles, I beseech you, mistress, not to overcome me and my spirit with 
worry and woe; but come here if ever before you hearkened to my 
volce from afar and yoked your father's chariot and came here. And 
swift sparrows would guide you with wings aflutter from heaven through 
midair all round the dark earth. They came quickly. And you, my 
blessed one, with a smile on your immortal face, asked what again 
had I suffered and why was I again calling and what again was my 
and my heart's greatest wish. ‘Whom am I again to persuade. . . to 
your love? Who wrongs you, Sappho? If in fact she flees, very soon 
she will be in pursuit; if she now does not receive your gifts, she will 
be offering gifts; and if she does not love, she will very soon be lov- 
ing, however unwilling.” Come to me also now, release me from harsh 
cares, and accomplish all that my heart wishes to accomplish; and you 
yourself become my ally.” 


Here we have precisely those points noticed above in Philodemus' 
two epigrams: the poet presents a persona for him/herself asking for 
comfort (Sappho in the form of a hymn, Philodemus in colloquy 
with friends) but actually more in need of instruction, which the poet 
him/herself provides in the form of a mocking second voice. Sappho's 
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lyric form allows for greater sophistication than is found in Philodemus’ 
epigram. Note in particular how Sappho shifts from the indirect to 
the direct form of Aphrodite's questions? It may also be relevant 
that Philodemus was convinced that both Sappho and epigram could 
convey the values of noíqoic.? As Page notes, “Aphrodite smiles for 
a most obvious reason: because she is amused... And we must not 
forget that the smile and speech of Aphrodite are given to her by 
Sappho: it is Sappho who 1s speaking, and the smile must be Sappho's 
too, laughing at herself even in the hour of her suffering.”*° 

While there is reason to believe that Sappho | is among Philodemus’ 
poetic models, he would also have been aware of Socrates’ frequent 
use of this same device to deliver tactfully what could otherwise be 
regarded as harsh criticism.*' Note, for example, how Socrates, when 
dealing with the rather dense Hippias, reaches a point beyond which 
politeness will not succeed, especially as Hippias, a lover of long pre- 
pared speeches, is disinclined to pursue the discussion in Socrates’ 
preferred fashion. Socrates now “remembers” a discussion he had 
on this same matter (лєрї ye éxitndevuctov коАФу, “about fine prac- 
tices,” Hippias Major 286a) with some other, unnamed person who 
“threw me into aporia in a very insulting fashion” (vBpiotiKdc, 286c). 
It is largely with this other person(a) that Socrates conducts the 
Socratic dialogue that follows.” 

Similarly, when Agathon, only slightly more intelligent than Hippias, 
begins to flag and, admitting that he can no longer follow the argu- 
ment, says that he will accept Socrates’ (incomplete) account of love, 
Socrates is forced to invent a conversation with Diotima, who (like 


8 For the mockery inherent in the goddess’ Snbte, see Denys Lionel Page, Sappho 
and Alcaeus: An Introduction to the Study of Ancient Lesbian Poetry (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1955), 14; Sarah Tolle Mace, “Amour, Encore! The Development of nòte in Archaic 
Lyric,” GRBS 34 (1993): 335-64. 

29 Phil. Пері Потибтоу Book 5, col. 38.7-10 Mangoni, on which see Gigante, 
“Filodemo e l'epigramma," CErc 22 (1992): 5-8; my edition, 28-31. 

5° Page 15-16. See further on this point, John J. Winkler, “Double Consciousness 
in Sappho's Lyrics," in his Constraints of Desire: The Anthropology of Sex and Gender in 
Ancient Greece (New York: Routledge, 1990), 162-87, esp. 166-76. 

?! Although I shall ignore the fact that the Socrates of the dialogues is himself 
but a refraction of the persona of Plato, what is said here about the former could 
also be applied to the latter. That 1s, the occasional harshness of tone is not felt 
by the reader to be directed in his or her direction. 

5° That this splitting of Socrates into two is somehow relevant to the idea adum- 
brated in the dialogue that то KaAdv is a harmony of disparate elements need not 
be pursued here; cf. Sider, “Plato’s Early Aesthetics: The Hippias Мајот,” ЈААС 25 
(1977): 465-70. 
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the hostile stranger in Hippias Major) will take over the discussion 
(Symposium 201cd). For me, the surest sign that their conversation 
never took place (that is, the astute reader is expected to infer that 
within the dramatic frame it is fictitious) is that, supposedly, Socrates 
had been arguing then exactly as Agathon is now, that Eros was a 
great god and the god of beautiful things, and that Diotima refuted 
Socrates with exactly the same argument Socrates has just been using 
on Agathon.? It seems unlikely that Socrates ever repeated dialogues 
in this way, for if they could be duplicated they could just as well 
be written down, whereas, as Phaedrus (also a dialogue about love) 
makes clear, what is “written” down in the soul is living, and hence 
unique—and writing is not at all a conveyance of true philosophy. 

In Crito, Socrates assimilates himself to Crito (“if while we are 
preparing to run away,” 50a) so that he can have the personification 
of the laws of Athens criticize Socrates himself (einé uou à LoKpatec, 
тї êv уф Éyeig ло1еїу; 50c; this vocative is repeated several times 
throughout the speech) when of course their objections are to the 
position occupied only by Crito. Socrates invites Crito to help him 
answer (ti époduev, à Kpítov; 50b, с), but against such an assault 
by an angry parent, Crito can not begin to argue (54d). 

The last example from Plato is the speech of the personified Logos 
which chides both Socrates and Protagoras for having switched sides 
in the argument over whether virtue can be taught (болер &vOponoc 
...&i фоуту AdBo1, “as though human...if it could speak,” Prot. 
361a). It might seem that here at least Socrates does deserve some 
of the blame dished out by the Logos, were it not altogether likely 
that Socrates has maneuvered the argument to just this point in 
order to show, first, that the matter 1s far from settled, and, second 
and more important, that 1f this 1s the case the young Hippocrates 
should clearly not be putüng himself into the care of Protagoras. 
That this impasse is entirely to Socrates’ liking is shown by the fact 
that he chooses this moment to leave on the grounds of an appoint- 
ment (362a), although immediately afterwards—as we read in the 


*5 90 le, oxeddv үр тї кол ёүф прос о®тїүу ётера то1о®то ~Aeyov otomep убу лрос 
ёрё `АубӨоу, ос cin o "Epoc uéyoc Өкос, ein бё t&v колу · HAeyye 09) ue тобтотс тоїс 
Aóyoig оїолєр ёуф тотоу, с оёте KAAS etr кото TOV ёроу Aóyov OTE бүоӨбс. Whether 
Diotima herself is, as I believe, also a fiction does not matter here; for a review of 
the scholarship on this issue, cf. David M. Halperin, “Why is Diotima a Woman?” 
in his One Hundred Years of Homosexuality and Other Essays on Greek Love (New York: 
Routledge, 1990), 119-24. 
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opening of the dialogue—he sits down with a friend who asks him 
to narrate an account of his meeting with Protagoras, “if there is 
nothing to prevent you" (310a). This strongly suggests that this is a 
chance meeting, that is, that Socrates’ excuse to Protagoras of a 
meeting was fabricated to end the discussion where it did.?* The crit- 
icism of the Logos, therefore, 1s directed primarily to Protagoras, 
secondarily to Hippocrates, and not at all to Socrates. 

For this oblique means of criticizing another there seems to be 
no name and only general recognition. David Young suggests that 
when Pindar addresses himself in a way calculated to include the 
addressee of the poem as well, this technique “might be called the 
‘first-person indefinite, "? but this label does not seem adequate even 
for Pindar's usage, let alone the more general topos we have been 
discussing here. Aristotle notices that one may have another voice 
speak one's own displeasure with a person's behavior in order to 
avoid blame: “Since, when one speaks of one's own ethical charac- 
ter one is open to envy, charges of long-windedness, or contradic- 
tion, and when speaking of another's to charges of abuse or rudeness, 
it is necessary to make another person speak [i.e., in one's place]."?? 
As his examples from Isocrates and Archilochus show, however, 
Aristotle is thinking of situations like that of Sophocles’ Aias,” where 
the person criticized remains the same, rather than what we have 
found in Philodemus and others, the substituting of oneself for the 
person criticized. Ps.-Demetrius, De Elocutione, 287-94, a work depen- 
dent on Aristotle’s Rhetoric III, also discusses covert and ambiguous 
ways of censuring people, but none is of the precise sort Philodemus 
uses, and the closest Еос. comes to a label is (tò éoynpatiopévov ёу 
Àóyo) a rather vague expression which is regularly translated as 
“covert allusion.”** 


** I owe this observation to Elinor West. 

5 Young 58. 

30 eic то Boc, &ne6i] ëvia тєрї Exvtod Aéyew ў ёліфӨоуоу ў LaKpoAoytav Tj бутЛоүоу 
Éyei, xod лері CAAOD ў AoSoptav ў бүроткіоу, ётероу yph Aéyovta лолеїу, Rhet. 3.1418b24. 

7 See note 23 above. 

9? Note in particular c. 292, where we are instructed how to be circumspect 
when trying to get powerful people to change their ways: “We shall not speak 
directly, but either blame others who have acted the same way... or praise oth- 
ers who have acted the opposite way." Cp. Philostratus VS 2.1, Quintilian 9.2.66f. 
See also Wilmer Cave Wright, trans., Philostratus and Eunapius, LCL (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1989), 570n. I owe the references to Demetrius and those 
in this note to John T. Fitzgerald. 
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However unrecognized or nameless as a topos, the technique of 
Philodemus’ Epigrams З апа 29 would seem to be a successful blend- 
ing of poetic and philosophic models designed in equal measure to 
amuse—because the author invites us to join him in making fun of 
himself—and to illustrate the particular form of nappnota that 
Epicureans—such as Philodemus himself and the audience for his 
poems—are expected to exercise with each other should one of them 


go astray. 
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A MEASURE OF PARRHESIA: THE STATE OF THE 
MANUSCRIPT OF PHERC. 1471 


L. MicHAEL WHITE 


Abstract 


A description of the physical state of the manuscript of Philodemus' 
On Frank Criticism (Пері nappyoiag) not only illustrates the problem of 
restoring the text, but also provides insight into the character and social 
context of a private library in antiquity. An analysis of the scrolls gives 
valuable information regarding the process of transcribing, preserving, 
and reading manuscripts in a philosophical school. 


The state of the manuscript of Philodemus’ work On Frank Criticism 
(Пері xappnotaoc) is of interest to New Testament scholars for several 
reasons. The principal one, naturally, is the restoration of the text 
itself, allowing production of a critical edition and providing a base 
for translation and literary analysis. But the peculiar nature of the 
раруп from Herculaneum gives us other insights as well. It is one 
of the few cases where we can actually see physical evidence for the 
character of a private library in antiquity. The historical circum- 
stances of the destruction of the Villa of the Papyri, as it is usually 
called, and the preservation of its scorched contents yield a ferminus 
ante quem and archaeological context for dating and study. Also, analy- 
sis of the scrolls gives valuable information regarding the social con- 
text of ancient literature and the people who produced and read it. 
In the case of Пері noppnoíog we are able to see evidence of text 
authorship and transmission through several stages as well as evidence 
for manuscript production and use within the context of a philoso- 
phical school. 


' It was this concern that gave rise to the present discussion when the Hellenistic 
Moral Philosophy and Early Christianity Group decided to undertake a translation 
of the work. Those efforts have now been published as Philodemus, On Frank Criticism, 
trans. David Konstan, Diskin, Clay, Clarence E. Glad, Johan C. Thom, James 
Ware, SBLTT 43 (Atlanta: Scholars, 1998). I must express gratitude to several 
scholars, specialists on the Herculaneum papyri, who were generous in sharing their 
knowledge with me: Richard Janko, Dirk Obbink, and David Armstrong. 
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The title and authorship of the work Пері xappyotas (also known by 
the Latin title De libertate dicendi) is confirmed from the subscriptio of the 
papyrus, which describes it as a work “of Philodemus, being an accu- 
rate rendering in epitome from the classes of Zeno On Character 
and Life, which is On Frank Criticism."? Philodemus was born 
c. 110 B.C.E. in Gadara of the Decapolis and studied with Zeno of 
Sidon while the latter was head of the Epicurean school at Athens. 
Zeno was born c. 150 в.с.Е., and Cicero reports having heard lec- 
tures of Zeno, “a testy old man" (acriculus . . . senex), while with Atticus 
in Athens, probably c. 79-78 n.c.E.? It appears that Zeno died within 
that decade, but Philodemus continued to be a “singer of praises” 
(óuvntüg) for Zeno after his death.* Several other of Philodemus’ 
works found at Herculaneum are based on the lectures of Zeno 
Thus, the class lectures that formed the basis for Пері na ppnoítag 
date to his earlier Athenian period but were likely epitomized in the 
period after Zeno's death. Whether they were first committed to 
writing in Greece or Italy is not known. A number of Philodemus? 
larger works show stages of authorial reworking. Marcello Gigante 
dates the Пері nappnoias between 75—50 B.C.E., when Philodemus 
was beginning to work out more speculative and creative applications 


? The subscriptio appears after Column 24 (according to the present numbering 
of the text in critical editions; ФІЛОЛНМО[Ү] || TON KAT ЕПІТОМНМ ESEIP || 
TACMENOQN ПЕРІ HOQON KAI BI || QN EK TON ZHNONO[C | vac. | О ЕСТІ ПЕРІ 
IIAPP[H]CIAC. On the rendering of the term rappnota with “frank criticism" or 
"frank speech” instead of “freedom of speech” (vel sim.) see Clarence E. Glad, “Frank 
Speech, Flattery, and Friendship in Philodemus," in Friendship, Flattery, and Frankness 
of Speech: Studies on Friendship in the New Testament World, ed. John Т. Fitzgerald, 
NovTSup 82 (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 30—31. 

> Tusculan Disputations 3.38; De finibus 1.16. 

* PHerc. 1005, col. 14.8-9 (Angeli). See Anna Angeli, Agli amici di scuola (PHerc. 1005), 
La Scuola di Epicurus 7 (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1988); Angeli reconstructs the damaged 
title of this work as “To the Friends of the School”, dating from c. 50 B.c.z. For a com- 
plete listing of the texts see Marcello Gigante, Catalogo dei Papiri Ercolanesi (Naples: Biblio- 
polis, 1979), 45—52. 

> At least two other works also carry the phrase “from the classes of Zeno" in 
the title, PHerc. 1003 and 1389. See Gigante, Philodemus in Italy: The Books from 
Herculaneum, trans. Dirk Obbink (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1995) 
25; Glad, “Frank Speech, Flattery, and Friendship,” 30. The treatises On Piety (De 
pietate) and On Signs (De signis) also seem to be based on the lectures of Zeno. See 
Obbink, Philodemus, On Piety, Part 1: Critical Text with Commentary (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1996), 18. 
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of the Epicurean school tradition based on his studies with Zeno.° 

Philodemus might have come to Italy as early as 70 or as late as 
55 B.C.E., under the patronage of L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, 
the father-in-law of Julius Caesar.’ According to Cicero, Piso's bit- 
ter rival, Philodemus had become acquainted with Piso while the 
latter was a young man (adulescentem), perhaps while traveling in 
Greece about the same time as Сісего. This led to Piso's relation- 
ship as his student, friend, and, eventually, patron. Piso, a noted 
philhellene, later served as proconsul of Macedonia in 57—55 B.C.E. 
and reportedly? returned with sculptures and other Greek treasures 
for his houses, presumably including the villa at Herculaneum. Piso's 
relationship with Philodemus has also been confirmed within the 
Herculaneum library by the closing dedication of Philodemus’ work 
On the Good King according to Homer." 

On one of his visits to Greece, it would seem, Piso convinced 
Philodemus to move to Italy and take up teaching the doctrines of 
Epicurus there. Philodemus thus became part of a thriving Italian 
school of Epicureanism, centered in Rome and Campania. Lucretius, 
also a Campanian, died in 55 B.C.E., and Philodemus’ work on poetry 
shares some themes.'! A copy of Lucretius’ De rerum natura has recently 


^ Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 24. 

7 See the discussion of the dates by Elizabeth Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism,” 
ANRW 2.36.4 (1990): 2371 who argues for the earlier date in contrast to Robert 
Philippson, “Philodemos (5),” RE 19.2 (1938): 2444—45, who argued for the later 
date based on Piso's term as imperator of Macedonia in 57—55 в.с.к. Gigante, Philodemus 
in Italy, 64 and Tiziano Dorandi, “Filodemo: gli orientamenti della recerca attuale," 
ANRW 2.36.4 (1990): 2330—32 follow the later dating. A number of the references 
above come from Asmis. 

8 [n Pisonem 68. 

? Cicero, Pro Sestio 94, cf. 19; De provinciis consularibus 6—7; In Pisonem 85. See also 
Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 49 and Herbert Bloch, *L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus 
in Samothrace and Herculaneum,” A7A 44 (1940), 485-93. 

10 PHerc. 1507: [ei ёё тіуос napadredot|| лоре]у tov &o[opuóv], ô] Пе || со[у], 
бс got nap’ "Oufipov [Ао || Beiv eig ёлоубрдосту 4[v] || va(o)te[1Ov], Kai т[Фу] 
по[ро || 6e[vyu&]vov [... (If, О Piso, I have treated some of the starting points that 
one can take from Homer for the correct reform of monarchies . . .”; trans. Obbink in 
Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 64. For this restoration of the text see Dorandi, Filodemo, Il 
buon re secondo Omero, La Scuola di Epicuro 3 (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1982), 42, 109, 208. 

! A personal connection between Lucretius and Philodemus, while not unlikely 
given their circles of influence, is not demonstrable from the texts; so Gigante, 
Philodemus in Italy, 36. See David Armstrong, “The Impossibility of Metathesis: 
Philodemus and Lucretius on Form and Content in Poetry," in Philodemus and Poetry: 
Poetic Theory and Practice in Lucretius, Philodemus, and Horace (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1995), 210—32. See also nn. 17 and 19 below. 
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been confirmed to be among the scrolls at the villa in Herculaneum. '* 
In addition to Philodemus’ groups at Rome and Herculaneum, there 
was also a conventicle at Naples under the tutelage of another 
Epicurean teacher, Siro.? Siro and Philodemus were friends; they 
socialized together in Campania and even shared students." Beginning 
about 48 B.C.E. when he was 21, Virgil apparently spent some six 
years in this company.” Philodemus’ treatise On Calumny (PHerc. 
Paris 2, Пері 610BoAfic/ De calumnia), which comes from this period,'^ 
was dedicated to Virgil, Varius, Plotius Tucca, and Quintilius Varus." 
This Varus may well be L. Varius Rufus, poet and friend of both 
Virgil and Horace, who, like Philodemus, authored a work On 
Death.'® Philodemus’ interactions with these same individuals may also 
be inferred from other references in his works." Also named among 
this group was Horace, whose Epicurean influences and relationship 
with Philodemus are noteworthy.*! Another member of this younger 


? PHerc. 1829 contains fragments of De rerum natura 5.1301 and 1509. It was 
unrolled in 1988; see Knut Kleve, “Lucretius in Herculaneum,” CErc 19 (1989): 
5-27 and Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 2, 6 and fig. 6. 

'S See John Ferguson, “Epicureanism under the Roman Empire," ANRW 2.36.4 
(1990): 2265; Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism," 2372-74. 

* For Philodemus referring to Siro, sce PHerc. 312, fr. 1, col. 4. 

' This assumes that the Catalepton is correctly attributed to Virgil, as is stated by 
Suetonius in Vita Vergili 18. In Cat. 5.2 the author refers to himself as docta dicta 
тоту. In Cat. 8 the poem refers to Siro’s villa as the author's abode. Ancient com- 
mentators on Virgil also state that he studied with Siro; thus, Donatus, Vita Verg. 
79 and Servius, Jn Ec. Ver. (on 6.13). See Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism," 
2373 n. 17. 

16 See n. 45 below. 

U So Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 44, 47 and fig. 15. Gigante (44—45) also argues 
that Philodemus’ De morte was composed after the death of Lucretius (perhaps along 
with other notables of the time) and should be read in the context of book 3 of 
the De rerum natura. See also Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee, 2nd ed. (Naples: Gaetano 
Macchiaroli, 1983), 147 and the forthcoming text and translation of the De morte by 
David Armstrong. A preliminary version of portions of this translation appear in 
Armstrong’s article in this volume. 

18 Virgil, Eclogues 9.35£; Horace, Satires 1.10.43£; Odes 1.6. 

19 Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 44; Ferguson, “Epicureanism under the Roman 
Empire," 2265-68. See also W. Wimmel, “Der Augusteer Lucius Varius Rufus,” 
ANRW 2.30.3 (1983): 1567—68. 

? See PHerc. 1082 (Пері koAoxetac/De garulitate) col. 11.1-7 and in PHerc. 253 
(Пері коклфу/ De vitiis) fr. 12.4—5; so Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism," 2373, n. 18. 

?' See Ferguson, “Epicureanism under the Roman Empire,” 2268-69. In par- 
ticular, connections have been suggested between Horace's poetics and those of 
Philodemus, as well as Horace's adoption of mappnota as a stylistic mode in his 
satirical works. See Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 26—7, 75-6, 86-7 and Steven 
Oberhelman and David Armstrong, “Satire as Poetry and the Impossibility of 
Metathesis in. Horace's Satires,” in Philodemus and Poetry, 233-54. See also David 
Armstrong, “The Addressees of the Ars Poetica of Horace: Herculaneum, Epicurean 
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circle was Caius Maecenas, Horace's intimate friend and literary 
patron.” An equestrian, he was a trusted aide and adviser to Augustus; 
together with Horace and Virgil they formed an Epicurean literary 
and social inner circle to the emperor, despite philosophical differences.?? 
Maecenas reportedly left his estates to Augustus and in the will stip- 
ulated, “Remember Horatius Flaccus as you remember me."?* 

As Gigante has shown, the intimate character of the teacher's rela- 
tionship to his circle of students/friends can also be glimpsed from 
one of the many epigrams of Philodemus preserved from his salon 
in Rome. In one he invites “(my) dearest friend, Piso" (фіЛтоте IHetoov) 
to join his circle of “truest companions" (&t&povg . . . tavaAnBEéac) for 
a banquet.” Philodemus concludes his poetic invitation, “If, in any 
case, you should also turn kindly eyes on us, Piso, we shall celebrate 


Protreptic and the Pisones," in Mega Nepioi: The Adressees of Ancient Didactic Poetry, ed. 
A. Schiesaro (special issue of Materiali e Discussioni 31 [1994], 185-230. 

? Horace dedicated the books of his Odes and Epodes to him (1.1.1 and 1.1 respec- 
tively); c£. Epistles 1.1. Ode 1.20 1s an invitation from Horace to Maecenas to come 
for drinks; compare the dinner invitation of Philodemus below, nn. 25-6. Ode 2.17 
was addressed to Maecenas on the subject of death, and there Horace referred to 
him as “the great beauty and crown of my existence" (lines 3—4: mearum | grande decus 
columenque rerum) and “one half of my own soul” (lines 5—6: te meae . . . partem. am- 
mae... [ego] altera. ‘The sentiment throughout was Maecenas’ despair that Horace 
might die before him, to which Horace replied that their destiny was one and he 
would not live on without him. Maecenas died 59 days before Horace in 8 B.C.E., and 
the two were buried nearby one another on the Esquiline; see Suetonius, Vita Horati. 

23 See Ferguson, *Epicureanism under the Roman Empire," 2263-4. Virgil ded- 
icated his Georgics to Maecenas (Georgics 1.1; cf. Suetonius, Vita Vergili 20). Suetonius 
also reports that Virgil had a house on the Esquiline “near the Gardens of Maecenas” 
(iuxta hortos Maecenatianos), even though he usually lived in Campania or Sicily (Vita 
Verg. 13). For Maecenas’ dealings with Augustus, see Velleius Paterculus, Hist. 2.88 
and Cassius Dio, Hist. 55.7. 

** Suetonius, Vita Horati: “Horati Flacci ut mei esto memor." Suetonius also reports 
that Maecenas diplayed his affection for Horace in an epigram that runs: “If more 
than my own innards, Horace, / I love thee not, then should you your soul-mate 
/witness emaciated in the extreme" (Mi te visceribus meis, Horati, | Plus tam diligo, tu 
tuum sodalem | Nimio videas strigiosiorem). (In line З I have restored the original read- 
ing of the ms. (mmo or ninio) over against proposed editorial emendations.) The 
word plays are hard to carry over into English. For sodalis (literally, “intimate, boon- 
companion," l. 2), therefore, I have used a modern colloquialism to capture the 
“visceral” character of the imagery, remembering that the soul is also one of the 
internal organs. For a similar theme in poems of love and friendship compare 
Catullus, Carm. 14: № te plus oculis meis amarem . . . (cf. Carm. 82). 

? Some 30 epigrams of Philodemus are extant in the Palatine Anthology. See now 
also the edition of David Sider, The Epigrams of Philodemos: Introduction, Text, and 
Commentary (New York: Oxford University Press, 1997). The dinner invitation is 
Anth. Pal 11.44 = Epigram 27 Sider; quotations above are from lines 1 and 5. (NB: 
The reference is mistakenly cited as 9.44 in Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 79. Alas, 
Philodemus, a case of metathesis in the transcription of Roman numerals.) For a 
similar dinner invitation in poetic form compare Catullus, Carm. 13. 
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the twentieth not simply but richly” (tjv é лоте otpéyng кої ёс ruo 
биноте, IHetoov, | GEouev ёк Mtis вікбдо ллотёрту).2° The occasion for 
this dinner fellowship was one of the regular commemorations of the 
death of Epicurus, held on the twentieth of each month and cele- 
brated annually on his birth date, the twentieth of Gamelion." At 
least some of these banquets were probably held at the villa in 
Herculaneum.” The common meal? of this society of friends was 
also the school of the master, Epicurus. As we learn from Philodemus’ 
treatise, frank speech was to be cultivated among the interactions of 
the group both as an expression of friendship and for the better- 
ment of self and others; it was a well-known topic among these 
Epicurean conventicles.?? 


Production and Deposition of the Scroll 


In addition to these social and psychogogical functions, another impor- 
tant aspect of Philodemus’ school at Herculaneum was the transcrib- 
ing and copying of the books in the library. Apparently Philodemus 


2% Anth. Pal. 11.44, lines 7-8; cf. Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 80. It sounds as 
though Philodemus is also asking Piso to act in his capacity as patron in blessing 
the dinner not only with his presence but also with more sumptuous fare. It is also 
possible that Horace used this epigram as a model for a similar poetic invitation 
addressed to his patron and friend, Maecenas (Odes 1.20); cf. n. 22 above and 
Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 87-9. 

" Approximately February 6. Cicero, De finibus 2.101 shows knowledge of the 
practice based on the will of Epicurus, which gives a slight variation on the report 
of Diogenes Laertius, De clar. phil. vit 10.18; however, the Chronology of Apollodorus, 
apud Diogenes Laertius 10.14 says that he was born on the seventh (or the seven- 
teenth) of Gamelion, 341 B.c.z. See Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 80-81; cf. Asmis, 
“Philodemus’ Epicureanism,” 2372. For other connections to the family of Piso see 
also Armstrong, “The Addressees of the Ars Poetica," 185—230; see 200—201 and n. 
29 specifically on the twentieth as a special commemorative date among these 
Roman Epicureans. 

?* Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 53-9 argues that Philodemus’ epigram in Anth. Pal. 
9.512 (= Epigram 29 Sider) was set at the villa, at the overlook on the west end of 
the garden, called in the poem the “belvedere” (Growic). Notably, the epigram opens 
with a reflection on garden vegetables of past springs; it is not only a reminiscence 
on the pleasures of seasons and dinners past, but also a reflection on the passing 
away of some friends from the circle. 

? Another epigram of Philodemus (Anth. Pal.11.35 = Epigram 28 Sider) celebrates 
the contributions made by several friends, including Philodemus himself, to an 
upcoming dinner. See Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 59—60. 

? See Gigante, “Filodemo sulla Libertà di Parola," 75-6; cf. Philodemus in Italy, 
26—7; Glad, “Frank Speech, Flattery, and Friendship,” 30—41. 
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brought with him from Athens a library of works by various philoso- 
phers, chief among them those of Epicurus himself?! Also in the library 
were the works of later Epicureans such as Demetrius of Laconia, 
the second century B.c.E. commentator on Epicurus.? Works of earlier 
Latin writers, such as the poets Ennius and Caecilius Statius, were 
also found in the library.? These earlier texts were then studied for 
accuracy and copied; they thereby became the core of the library 
at Herculaneum. Philodemus’ own works, including both epitomes 
of Zeno and further elaborations of his own, made up a large por- 
tion of the library. The treatise Пері xappnotog was cited intertex- 
tually in the works Пері ópyfig (PHerc. 182, De ira) and Пері koAoxeto 
(PHerc. 1082, De garulitate or De adulatione). The work Пері onuewoceov 
(PHerc. 1065, De signis) comes at the end of this process; it also 
relied on the lectures of Zeno, but seems to have been produced (or 
revised) ca. 40 B.C.E., not long before Philodemus' death.” 

This order of composition is also supported in part by the pale- 
ography of the manuscripts. All of the present texts are scribal copies 
rather than Philodemus’ autographs. In some cases both earlier drafts 
and final versions of the same work are found at Herculaneum.*° 


?! See Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 18. A total of 25 scrolls from Herculaneum may 
contain books (or parts of books) of Epicurus’ Пері pboews. PHerc. 154 and 1042 both 
carry the subscriptio: 'Ertoopov || Пері фосғос || 10.” (Epicurus’ On Nature, book 11). 

? For example, the subscriptio of PHerc. 1786 is restored as [Anunt]piov А@ке[уос || 
Пері тууо[у “Ext]x[obpov | d0E@]v 6 ёст... (“Demetrius of Laconia On Certain 
Doctrines of Epicurus, which is. . ."). See Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 19—20. For the 
listing of works by other authors see Gigante, Catalogo dei Papiri Ercolanesi, 53-5. 

55 [n 1990 PHerc. 21 was identified as containing book 6 of Ennius’ Annales. See 
Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 6 and fig. 5; Knut Kleve, “Ennius in Herculaneum,” 
CErc 20 (1990): 5-16. These works were not necessarily part of Philodemus' own 
library, but likely were used in studies on poetry. Both were known for their Greek 
influences. 

3t Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 25. So see De Ira col. 36.24—5 (Indelli): лєрї nap- 
рпоіос Adyoc; PHerc. 1082, col. 1.1-7: лері nappynotas npayuateta. See also De 
rhetorica 2.1 (Sudhaus): то tåyua тўс rappnotac, and Пері eocefetoc (De pietate) col. 
75, lines 2175-6 (Obbink): тїс xoppnotag фіЛосбфоф mpexovons. See also Glad, 
“Frank Speech, Flattery, and Friendship,” 30. 

% The dating is based on the reference in col. 2.15-18 (“the pygmies that Antony 
just now brought from Syria”); see Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism,” 2372 fol- 
lowing Н. M. Last, “The Date of Philodemus’ De ет” CQ 16 (1922): 177-80. But 
see also below at n. 52, since this may apply only to the text of PHerc. 1065. 

55 Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 17. For example, in Philodemus’ History of the Academy 
(part of his Zóvto&ig t&v qUAooóoov) PHerc. 1021 is the draft and PHerc. 164 the 
final version. In the case of the volumes of De rhetorica, PHerc. 1674 and 1506 are 
drafts, while PHerc. 1672 and 1426 respectively are the final versions. See also below 
nn. 39—40. 
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Yet, despite being scribal copies, the scrolls were direct products of 
Philodemus' authorial activities, and the transcriptions were made 
under his own supervision. Often a large complete work or a group 
of related works was assigned to a single scribe for copying, and the 
same scribe made corrections." Generally scribes were paid a fixed 
amount per one hundred lines copied, and the total lines were cal- 
culated for each work. Paleographically Guglielmo Cavallo identified 
a total of sixteen distinctive groups of scribal hands among the 
Herculaneum papyri; from these he postulated a total of thirty-four 
different scribes who may be identified on the basis of stylistic and 
morphological features of the handwriting. 

Unfortunately, the names of these scribes are not usually recorded, 
with one possible exception. About 50 B.C.E. the same scribe who 
transcribed PHerc. 182, containing Пері ópyfig (De ira), also tran- 
scribed a preliminary draft (олорутцотікбу) of two scrolls of De rheto- 
ria (PHerc. 1506 and 1674).? Later, after it was emended and 
corrected, four other scribes working closely together and with sim- 
ilar handwriting were assigned the task of producing the final version 
(олдрупџо) of De rhetorica, comprising twenty-two scrolls in all. Seven 
scrolls of this later version were copied by a scribe whose name 1s 
possibly preserved as Посе1бФуоктос tod Вітоуос (“Poseidonactus, son 
of Biton”). Cavallo dates this copy on paleographic grounds between 
50-25 sog" 


37 Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 25, 29; the four books of De Musica are by a single 
scribe. By contrast, the De rhetorica seems to have been composed over a long period 
of time and reflects a number of scribal hands. Recently Dirk Obbink has shown 
that a single scribe produced the text of De Pietate (343 columns in two scrolls) and 
also made the emmendations and corrections (Philodemus, De Pietate, 61—72, 76). 

38 Guglielmo Cavallo, Libri scritture scribi a Ercolano, Supplements to Cronache ercolanesi 
13 (Naples: Gaetano Macchiaroli, 1983), 28—46. 

5° Cavallo's Scribe IX (from group F); so Libri scritture scribi, 33, 45, 51. The term 
ютонут\нолтїкбу (meaning “notes” or “draft”) is used in the subscriptio of PHerc. 1506 
(Cavallo, 65). 

+ This possibility is based on the occurrence of this name at the lower margin 
below the subscriptio of one of the scrolls (PHerc. 1426). The same scribe, Cavallo's 
Scribe XXII (Libri scritture scribi, 25-6), who belongs to hand-group N (Cavallo, 
39—40), also produced PHerc. 240, 421, 467, 1095, 1101, and 1633, all of which 
are from the De rhetorica. Cavallo's Scribes XX, XXI, and XXIII also belong to 
this hand-group, and all four worked on parts of De rhetorica. Among the four the 
handwriting is very similar with only small but consistent variations in a few let- 
ters. See Cavallo, Libri scritture scribi, 39—40, 63-4. The term onópvnuo. (meaning 
"treatise") is used in the subscriptio of PHerc. 1427, which comes from Scribe XX 
working on the final edition. 

4l Libri scritture scribi, 63. 
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Using the paleographic analysis of Cavallo, Gigante dates the com- 
position of Пері xappnotoag to between 75—50 B.C.E., but perhaps 
toward the end of this period (see Table 1). It appears that the 
same scribe who produced Пері xappnotag (contained in one scroll, 
PHerc. 1471) also produced PHerc. 1003, another work of Philodemus 
based on the lectures of Zeno (“book 3”), and two texts of Demetrius 
of Laconia (PHerc. 831 and 1006).? The subscriptio to PHerc. 1471 
indicates that this treatise was part of a larger multi-volume work, 
“On Character and Life" (Пері n8@v кол Bíov)." The work “On 
Character and Life” might have contained the volume On Calumny 
(Пері dtaBoAfic, PHerc. Paris 2), dating after 48 B.c.E., that was 
addressed to Virgil and other students.” Not long after the scroll of 
Пері nappnotasg was transcribed, another copyist (Scribe XXIV) ca. 
50 B.C.E. produced two scrolls on moral topor: PHerc. 57, containing 
Philodemus’ work Пері poviag (De insania) and PHerc. 97, contain- 
ing part of the work Пері zAodtov (“Оп Wealth”).*° About this same 
time Scribe IX was at work on PHerc. 182, containing Пері ӧрүйс 


? Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 25, based on Cavallo, Libri scritture scribi, 54. This 
is Cavallo’s hand-group M (PHerc. 1471, 1003, 1538, 831, 1006). It should be noted, 
however, that Cavallo does not assign a distinctive scribal identity to any of the 
scrolls in this group. Cavallo also notes that there are some chronological difficulties 
in the comparanda to this hand type, since it betrays something of an Egyptian- 
Greek morphology. The scroll may, therefore, be later. Nonetheless, Gigante, fol- 
lowing Cavallo, assumes that the date of the production of the scrolls was in effect 
identical with the date of the composition by Philodemus. Whether this assumption 
is justified is yet to be confirmed or disconfirmed on internal evidence of the scrolls, 
but there are logical objections; cf. Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism,” 2373 n. 15. 

P? [n the subscriptio of PHerc. 1003 the attribution to Zeno is secure, but the actual 
title of the work is uncertain; it reads: Ф1Лоёџиоо || Пер[ї т]®у Z[t]vov[oc oxoAóv] | 
y. The other text which carries a similar attribution to the lectures of Zeno, PHerc. 
1389, belongs to Cavallo's hand-group I and dates to “the first half of the century” 
(Libri scritture scribi, 35, 52). Morphologically this hand is similar to that of several 
of the other ethical treatises that come from this period, including the De Morte 
(PHerc. 1050) and De signis (1065), which appear to have been copied ca. 40 B.C.E. 

4 Compare also the title of PHerc. 168: [BIAOAHMOY || ... ПЕРІ BIJO[N KAT] 
|| H@[QN H ПЕРІ TOY MH(?) KATA TJA T[YXJON[TA] ZH[N]| YTI[O]MNHMAT[ON]| 
A’. Cavallo does not discuss the hand of this ms. Wilhelm Crénert in Kolotes und 
Menodemos (Munich: Müller, 1906; repr. Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1965), 127 n. 534 
proposes to find a further reference to the work *On Character and Life? in PHerc. 
1082 (Пері koAoxetac/De garulitate; cf. Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 26. The latter 
work clearly does refer to Пері nappnotas (sce n. 34 above). 

5 See n. 17 above. The conjecture of Gigante (Philodemus in Italy, fig. 15) is sup- 
ported by the fact that slanderous speech shows up in conjunction with Philodemus’ 
discussion of frank speech; see Пері mappnotas fr. 17.7, 50.3, 51.7-8. 

4 Cavallo, Libri scritture scribi, 40, 45, 54. This is Cavallo's hand-group О, within 
which the two scrolls 57 and 97 are quite distinctive. 
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(De та). This work on anger (Пері ópyfig) appears to be part of 
larger, multi-volume work “On the Passions,” including perhaps IIepi 
avias (PHerc. 57, De insania). Based on these ethical works, Philo- 
demus also undertook an even more extensive multi-volume project, 
which went under the main title “On Vices and their Corresponding 
Virtues” (Пері xov koi TOV àvtikeuiévov бретдоу) containing ten to 
fourteen distinct works? (see Table 1). Ten of these scrolls were pro- 
duced by a single copyist (Group P, Scribe XXV) with some affinities 
to that of Scribe XXIV, who produced PHerc. 57 and 97 that likely 
belong to this same larger collection “Оп Vices and their Corres- 
ponding Virtues."*? These scrolls were probably produced between 
50 and ca. 40 B.C.E." 

During the last decade of his life it seems that Philodemus con- 
tinued to revise his previous works while also producing new ones. 
His corpus of ethical works, then, basically falls into three main 
groups, with Пері лоррпсіос probably being one of, if not the ear- 
liest (see Table 1).7 Based on Cavallo’s dating of the scribal hands, 


" See above n. 39. 

18 PHerc. 182: [PIAOA]H[MOY | ПЕРІ HOQN О ЕСТІ ПЕЈРІ OPTHC. The subscrip- 
йо clearly gives us the title On Anger, but the rest was restored by C. Wilke, Philodemi 
de ira liber (Leipzig: Teubner, 1913). Gigante (Philodemus in Italy, 25) follows Wilke 
in assuming that it was part of the same larger work *On Character and Life" which 
also contained Пері nappynotas. In his more recent edition, however, С. Indelli 
thinks that it was part of another larger work entitled On Passions (Пері т@Өшу); sec 
G. Indelli, Filodemo: L’ira, La scuola di Epicuro 5 (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1988), 35-6 
and the translator's note in Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 25. The suggestion that the 
De insana was also part of the same larger work On the Passions is supported by 
Cavallo's dating of the two hands, see nn. 39 and 46 above. 

? See Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, 38—39. These include On Household Management 
(De oeconomia, PHerc. 1424), which contains the main title and designates the scroll 
as book 9 (0^, as well as On Flattery (Пері koAoetoc/ De gratulite; PHerc. 222, plus 
223, 1082, 1089, 1457, 1675), On Death, book 4 (Пері Өоубтоо 6’/De morte; PHerc. 
1050, plus 189, 8072), On Vices (Пері kocàv / De vitiis; Pherc. 253, 1457), On Arrogance, 
which is On Vices, book 10 (Пері xov 1 / De vitiis, PHerc. 1008), and On Greed (Пері 
Qo pyvptoc/PHerc. 465 and 1613). 

5% These include PHerc. 1017, 1025, 1678, and 1414 (see Table 1); Cavallo, Libri 
scritture scribi, 41. 

?! Cavallo (55) simply says that the hand is late in the first century B.C.E. (ca. 
50—25); however, since one of the scrolls (PHerc. 671) from Scribe XXV is part of 
the work De signis, it would appear that the whole collection must come from ca. 
40 or after (see n. 35 above), unless it could be determined that PHerc. 671 is an 
earlier version of the same work which was emended and recopied later by the 
scribe of PHerc. 1065, which Cavallo similarly dates to ca. 50-25, but without 
identifying a discrete scribe from other works in hand-group I. In this event, the 
production of the seventeen scrolls from Scribe XXV would date to between 50—40. 

5 This is Gigante's view of the dating; however, the title of PHerc. 168: Пері 
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it would appear that the period from ca. 50 B.C.E. to the death of 
Philodemus (after ca. 40 B.C.E.) was a flurry of copying activity in 
the library at Herculaneum. How long it continued is not clear; how- 
ever, it does appear that the library was kept intact for over a cen- 
tury thereafter, until the villa was buried in the eruptions of 79 с.к." 


Discovery and Restoration of the Scroll 


The single known manuscript of Пері xappnotog (PHerc. 1471) was 
recovered with the cache of nearly 1800 papyrus scrolls and frag- 
ments found at the Villa from 1752-54. It was first unrolled and 
given its numerical designation among the Herculaneum papyri by 
Francisco Casanova in 1808, when the Officina was under the direction 
of Carlo Maria Rosini. The process of unrolling used was that of 
Father Piaggio's machine, rather than the earlier procedure of scorziatura; 
the latter involved cutting away the outer layers in sections and then 
pulling the sheets apart. As a result, the integrity of those portions 
of the scroll that remain is much greater.?* The condition of PHerc. 
1471 is reported as “not crumbled, legible, and in good condition.? 
These remains were then conserved in glass frames (Latin tabulae, 
Italian comici), and the physical state of the papyrus (with the legible 
portions of text) reproduced by drawings. ^ These hand copies or 
apographs (Italian disegni) then became the basis for the first printed 
versions of the text.” The editio princeps of the PHerc. 1471, containing 


Biov xoi r&v, ў Пері tod uh (or pdtv?) Kate tà тоуоуто. бу oxouvnuócov a (On 
Not Living According to Chance, book 1) may suggest another early volume in the larger 
work On Character and Life. 

5 For the disposition of the scrolls after the eruption and the implications for 
their prior storage see Gigante, Philodemus in Italy, fig. 1; Mario Capasso, Manuale 
di papirologia ercolanese, Studi e Testi 3 (Lecce: Congedo Editore, 1991), 65-84; and 
Francesca Longo Auricchio and M. Capasso, “I rotoli della villa ercolanesi: dislo- 
cazione e ritrovamento," CErc 17 (1987): 47. 

5% For the history of the discoveries see Capasso, Manuale di papirologia ercolanese, 
87—116. Capasso (100—102) calls this “the golden age of the Piaggio method." For 
the problems of reconstruction posed by the earlier scorziatura method, see the dis- 
cussion by Dirk Obbink, Philodemus: On Piety, 37-53 and Richard Janko, “A First 
Join between PHerc. 411+1583 (Philodemus, On Music IV): Diogenes of Babylon 
on Natural Affinity and Music,” СЕ 22 (1992): 123-29. 

? Gigante, Catalogo, 335. 

°° For examples of the process, see Mario Capasso, Storia fotografica. dell’ Officina 
dei Papiri Ercolanesi (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1983) passim; for examples of disegni drawn 
before photography was regularly employed, see 136-41. 

57 As numerous scrolls were unrolled in this period, some disegni were drawn in 
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the ninety-four Fragments and the twenty-four Columns from the 
Neapolitan apographs, was published in two parts in Voluminum 
Herculanensium V (1835 and 1843)? Alexander Olivieri produced the 
critical ‘Teubner edition in 1914 from reexamination of the actual 
papyrus.” He took Fragments 1—88 (cornici 1—13), as stored in the 
Naples collection of the Bibliothecae Herculanensis, along with the 
24 Columns (cornici 17—21) to produce his main text. He also included 
an appendix comprised of fourteen previously unedited fragments, 
designated A-N (from cornici 14—16).% Olivieri's readings have to date 
formed the standard critical edition of the text, but have been sup- 
plemented by the work of Robert Philippson and Marcello Gigante. 
Philippson?' provided a critical review of Olivieri using the original 
disegni copies of the text and further supplemented and corrected 
many of Olivieri’s readings. More recently Gigante? has provided 
many new readings and/or confirmations from the text, which can 
now be studied with enhanced light techniques, microscopy, and 
photography. The new edition of the work in the Society of Biblical 
Literature's Texts and Translations (SBLT'T) series is based essen- 
üally on Olivieri's text, but it incorporates many of the corrections, 
emendations, and supplements of Philippson, Gigante, and some 
other scholars. It also contains the six Neapolitan apographs (N. 77, 
79, 84, 87, 91, and 93) omitted by Olivieri.? 


Oxford (designated O) at the Bodleian Library, and the rest in Naples (designated 
М). All the disegni of PHerc. 1471 were drawn in Naples. For the technical data on 
PHerc. 1471 see Gigante, Catalogo, 335-38. 

58 Vol. V.1 (1835) 1-48; vol. V.2 (1843): 1-168. See Gigante, Catalogo, 336; and 
his “Filodemo sulla Libertà di parola,” in Richerche Filodemee, 57. 

°° Philodemi ПЕРІ IIAPPHXIAX Libellus, ed. Alexander Olivieri (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1914). 

°° These seem to be dissociated fragments from the section comprising Fragments 
1-88 (Cornici 1—13). 

5! Robert Philippson, “Review of Philodemi Пері xopprotog Libellus. Ed. Alexander 
Olivieri. Leipzig 1914, Teubner. X, 835. 8. 2 M. 40," Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift 
22 (27 May 1916), 677-88. 

5° Gigante's readings were published in stages as “Filodemo sulla Libertà di 
Parola," in Actes du VIII’ Congrès Association С. Budé (Paris, 1969), 196-217; CErc 2 
(1972): 59—65; CErc 4 (1974): 37—42; and CErc 5 (1975): 53-61. These were collected 
together into his article in Richerche Filodemee, 55-113. 

95 Philodemus, On Frank Criticism, vii—viii. 
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Reconstructing the Shape of the Scroll 


On the basis of the extensive conservation and editing work it is 
possible to draw some conclusions about the shape of the original 
text. As with most of the Herculaneum papyri, the text is better pre- 
served toward the end rather than the beginning, since the scrolls 
were typically rolled from right to left, that is with the end of the 
scroll placed on the umbilicus first. Thus, the title or subscriptio, which 
comes after the last section of text (Column XXIV), is well preserved.” 
Due to the scorching of the scrolls in the pyroclastic flow that mun- 
dated the villa, the outer layers tend to be burned away, and only 
the center portions are preserved. Hence, in the case of PHerc. 1471, 
the 24 Columns represent the center (Italian midollo or *marrow") 
of the scroll, while the 88 (or 94) Fragments represent the remaining 
outer layers (Italian scorzz) that were not burned away. In turn, these 
Fragments actually represent some segment from the middle of the 
text, since the outermost layers of the original scroll, which con- 
tained the beginning of the text, were burned away. In attempting 
to reconstruct the text, then, the principal questions are: How was 
the text formatted on the scroll? What proportion of the original 
text 1s represented by the preserved sections? How do they fit together? 

The basic layout of PHerc. 1471 can best be ascertained from the 
twenty-four Columns in comparison with other known works from 
the library. The Herculaneum scrolls typically were produced on 
rolls of papyrus measuring from 6-9 meters in length, but a few 
exceeded 10-12 meters. The normal height was ca. 19—20 cen- 
timeters, while some range up to 22 cm or тоге. The text was 
copied in columns measuring ca. 15-18 cm in height and ca. 5-6 
cm in width, with ca. 1 cm between columns. Each column con- 
tained 30—40 lines of text, with each line containing 17—25 letters. 
The two longest single scrolls that can be confirmed contained 204 
columns with 33 lines of 16—20 letters per column (PHerc. 1426, De 


% For the text see n. 2 above. The subscriptio appears in the upper half of the 
scroll after a blank space nearly two columns wide, or approximately in what would 
be the position of “Column XXVlIIa," relative to the present text numbering in 
critical editions. For a photograph of Col. 22-24 and the subscriptio, see Capasso, 
Manuale di papirologia, fig. L11. 

% See Cavallo, Libri scritture scribi a Ercolano, 14—16; Capasso, Manuale di papirolo- 
gia, 204—205 

% Olivieri, Philodemus, iv. 
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rhetorica, book 3) and 245+ columns with 36 lines of 16-20 letters 
per column (PHerc. 1425, De poemata, book 5) of text respectively.? 
These two scrolls were produced by two scribes (XIX and XXII, 
respectively) both from Cavallo’s group N. 

The columns of PHerc. 1471 are barely 5 cm wide with ca. 
1 cm (or slightly less) between columns, both slightly narrower than 
usual; top and bottom margins were also closer than usual to the 
edge of the papyrus, an attempt perhaps to squeeze the text onto a 
single scroll. Yet the morphology of this scribal hand (Group M) is 
large and at times elaborate, especially at the beginning of a line. 
Each line typically contains ca. 17—23 letters, but the most common 
for this text seems to be 18-20 letters (1.е., one-half of a hexameter- 
length line or a little more) The columns seem to be ca. 30—33 
lines long. Cavallo estimates the overall size of the scroll of PHerc. 
1471 as ca. 11.50 meters in length, ca. 21 cm in height, and con- 
taining ca. 200—205 columns.” At this scale, it was one of the larger 
scrolls, and Philodemus’ treatise Пері nappyoias, one of the longest 
single-volume works in the entire collection.” 

The actual portions of the text as preserved can be analyzed 
according to these general patterns. Columns I-XXIV show consistent 
damage at the top and bottom of the scroll, but more at the top (see 
Table 2). Also, the midollo of the scroll was broken in half, causing 
a lacuna of two to three lines (or 1-1.5 cm) in the middle of each 
column.” The largest preserved section of the text in height appears 
in Col. I-III (height 18.5 cm, not counting the broken portion in 
the middle and the edges are not extant). In some sections, notably 


57 See Obbink, Philodemus: De Pietate, 70; Cavallo, Libri scritture scribi, 16, plus plates 
XLIII and XXXIX respectively. 

9* Cavallo, Libri scritture scribi, 16; c£. Capasso, Manuale dei papirologia, 205. Olivieri 
(Philodemus, iv) estimated the total number of (half-)lines at 6767, which (at 33 lines 
per column) equals approx. 205 total columns. We shall reevaluate these calcula- 
tions below. 

5° For the sake of comparison, the scroll of De Ља (PHerc. 182, ed. Indelli) con- 
tains ca. 2500 total lines in 124 columns of 40 lines each (or a total of 4960 half- 
lines, and coheres with the scribal notation in the subscriptio, which gives 2385 total 
lines). De Morte (PHerc. 1050) carries a scribal notation of 4436 total lines in its 
subscriptio. The scroll shows columns containing 39 lines with ca. 22—25 letters per 
line (see Cavallo, Libri scritture scribi, Pl. XXVIII = PHerc. 1050 cornice 10, measur- 
ing 23.4 х 18.5 cm). From the same scribal group (I) comes PHerc. 1065, which 
was formatted with 38 lines per column and 22—24 lettes per line (see Cavallo, РІ. 
XXIX = cornice 10, measuring 29 x 21.1 cm). De Pietate, as recently restored by 
Obbink (Philodemus: De Pietate, 70) comprised a total of 343 columns on two scrolls. 

” For this reason, Olivieri's text is divided into sections, viz. Col. Ia and Ib, etc. 
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in Col. IHI,” it would appear that some of the bottom margin of 
the papyrus is preserved, while in Col. XXIV, no more than one 
or two lines are lost at the top.” With 27 lines extant (not count- 
ing the lacuna in the middle), Col. XVII (a+b) is the closest to a 
fully preserved column in the text. Thus, given the possibility of a 
missing 1—2 lines at the top and 2-3 lines in the middle of the text, 
it would appear that PHerc. 1471 was formatted with either 30 or 
33 lines per column and averaging 18-20 letters per line.” 
Because of joins in the sections of papyrus within each cornice, the 
order of Col. I-XXIV is, for the most part, secure; each one rep- 
resents a single, nearly complete column of the original text (see 
Table 2)."* Also, on the basis of stichometric notations made by the 
scribe in the left intercolumnar margin of the text (see Table 3), 
it is possible to calculate the scribe's method of recording the num- 
ber of lines copied. Since the last four of these occur in Col. 
I-XXIV, they appear to give a solid reading of the overall length 
of the text. The final notation (K) occurs at Col. XXIVb, line 9 and 
represents a second time through the alphabet. Prior to that H, O, 
I occur in order and at regular intervals of about six columns.^? At 
30 or 33 lines per column, this would represent a count of 180 or 
200 lines of the text per letter of the alphabet, where each line of 
text is being counted by the scribe as one-half ottyog (1.е., one half 
of a hexameter-length line; see Table 4). On the basis of this system 


” Each of these contain 14 lines in the lower (or b) portion of the column. Cf. 
Col. XXIIIb, which contains 15 lines, even though a clear bottom margin is not 
visible. For a photograph of Cornice 17 (Col. I-II) see Cavallo, Libri scritture scribi, 
pl. xxxvi. 

7? Col.  XXIVa contains 14 lines with what may be a top margin. 

7? Olivieri (Philodemus, iv) assumes 33 lines per column in his calculations. 

^ Note that due to the unrolling process, it was possible to keep the Columns 
in their proper order as they were taken off the scroll. These were then sectioned 
and the top and bottom half of each section situated in its own cornice. See ‘Table 
2 for the location, order, and size of remaining sections. 

? These are recorded in Olivieri's critical edition, in their original positions and 
discussed on p. vi. The SBLTT text and translation of Konstan, et al., however, 
does not include these marginal notations. 

% See Table 3. On the basis of study of the photographs (see n. 71 above) I 
have provisionally restored a Z in Col. IIa, line 2 (what would be line 1 of Olivieri's 
text, but there are other readable letters on the papyrus). This interval is consis- 
tent with the later ones in Olivieri. 

7 See Cavallo, Libri Scritture scribi, 14—16. This should be roughly 36 letters (16 
syllables. So at exactly 18 letters per line, 200 lines equals 100 stichor. At 20 let- 
ters per line, 180 lines equals 100 ѕйслог. But these numbers also yield some vari- 
ables for counting the number of columns needed. Olivieri's calculations are based 
on 200 lines and 33 lines per column. See Table 4. 
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of reckoning the scribe’s work, Olivieri calculated that the text of 
Пері zappnotas contained a total of 6767 half-lines (3383 lines), which 
would yield a total of 205 columns at 33 half-lines per column.” 
Working backward from the stichometric notation of Col. VIIb, line 
6 (H), and assuming each letter represents about 6 columns, then it 
yields 187 columns (1.е., letters А-О plus A-H) up to that point and 
a total of 204 columns plus a few lines by the end of Col. XXIV 
(see Table 4. Following Olivierr's calculations, then, Cols. I-XXIV 
represent roughly the last 11.75% of the original scroll, while the 
Fragments would represent the extant remains of the first 180 columns 
of the original scroll. 


Ordering the Fragments 


The more difficult portion of the text to evaluate is that contained 
in the Fragments, and the other unedited material, from cornici 1—16. 
In form, at least, each of the ninety-four Fragments (plus the four- 
teen items labeled A-N from Olivieri’s Appendix) represents a por- 
tion of one column. In reading the text, it is clear that there is often 
little continuity between the Fragments. Ranging from six to four- 
teen lines each, they represent less than half (from 18-42%) of a 
column of thirty-three lines. Nor is it always clear how each of these 
108 fragmentary columns should go together. 

On the one hand, within each cornice the sections of text are laid 
out in linear strips, along the top and bottom half of the tray. In 
many cases, each of these strips has enough joins to suggest that we 
have a horizontal, linear section through a continuous sequence of 
columns. So, for example, in Cornice 4,? the section in the upper 


7? Olivieri, Philodemus, vii. Philippson, “Review of Olivieri,” 680 notes the prob- 
lems with Olivieri’s counting; cf. note the cautionary comment of Obbink, Philodemus: 
De Pietate, 70 n. 4. 

? I have had a limited view of the actual papyrus remains of PHerc. 1471 in 
Naples. This analysis is based on careful study of published photographs. The photo 
of this cornice is published in Gigante, Catalogo dei Papiri Ercolanesi, pl. 6 (between 
320—21). In the caption it is recorded as Cormuce 7, fir. 6-15. Careful study of the 
photograph confirms that these are, indeed, the same as Olivieri’s Frags. 8-15, 
which he places in Cor. 4. But there is another discrepancy in the recording, since 
the measurements of the preserved papyrus materials as reported by Olivieri and 
Gigante respectively, do not match. Coincidentally, the measurements of Gigante's 
Cor. 7 are correct for these two sections of papyrus, and match closely with those 
reported by Olivieri for Cor. 4 (as noted in Table 2). Moreover, Gigante's meas- 
urements differ significantly from Olivieri's for each of the cornici from 1—16 in a 
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part of the tray (measuring 39.5 cm according to Olivieri) shows a 
clear run of seven consecutive columns each containing 9-11 lines 
of text (ca. 7.5 cm in height). These are published as only six 
Fragments (8-13) in Olivieri's text, and there is no mention of the 
relative linear sequence. Unfortunately, Olivieri makes no mention 
that there is another portion of a column preserved, with joins on 
both sides, between his Frag. 12 and 13. Also, in the lower part of 
the same tray, the section of papyrus (measuring 30.7 X 7 cm accord- 
ing to Olivieri) preserves five more consecutive columns, which include 
Olivieri's Frag. 14 and 15, and one from his Appendix (labeled sim- 
ply as post Frag. 15)." But unreported by Olivieri is the presence of 
two more column fragments with left and right margins intact that 
join this lower section of Cor. 4; one 1s before Frag. 14 and the other 
is after Frag. 15 but before Olivieri’s “post-Frag. 15" scrap. Then 
there is yet another detached fragment at the end of this section 
that represents another portion of a column, presumably from the 
same section of the papyrus."' Olivieri also locates two more different, 
dissociated fragments (I and J in his Appendix) with this same por- 
tion of the text.” 

Thus, in this section of the text, the eight Fragments (8-15) pre- 
sented by Olivieri actually reflect two discrete horizontal sections 
across continuous columns of the papyrus running seven and five (or 
six?) columns respectively (all in Cor. 4 [7]), with possibly two more 
proximate columns (from Olivieri’s Appendix). Given the way that 
these sections of papyrus were numbered when they were originally 
unrolled and drawn, it appears that they should be understood as a 
continuous linear section through 12-15 consecutive columns of the 
original scroll. A good comparative measure for further study may 


pattern that is consistent with that for Olivier's Cor. 4 = Gigante’s Cor. 7, at least 
for Cor. 1-13. It seems possible that Olivieri has given the numbers of the cornici 
in a different order than Gigante. If so, it may have implications for the ordering 
of material in the text, even though the basic sequence of Fragments 1—88 (94N) 
is likely to remain the same. These difficulties can only be noted in the present 
study and must await further analysis of the actual papyrus for clarification. 

8 Olivieri, Philodemus, 67. 

8! This fragment has only a right margin preserved; therefore, it might be either 
part of Olivieri's “post-Frag. 15” scrap (which it follows in the cornice), or a part of 
a separate column. 

® Olivieri, Philodemus, 66—7. These are not the same as the ones noted above 
from the photograph of Cor. 4 [7]. Here note Philippson’s criticism of Olivieri, 
Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 679. 

* Tt is also possible that Casanova and the original disegnatori meant for the two 
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be gained from the foregoing analysis: a. continuous linear strip of 
papyrus from PHerc. 1471 measuring ca. 40 cm in length should 
normally contain seven consecutive columns of text and their inter- 
columnar margins. Hence, as with Cor. 4 [7], a number of the sec- 
tions of papyrus contained in Comici 1-13 actually preserve more 
columns of text than reported by Olivieri or the Neapolitan disgeni 
(see Table 2, column 3 and note e). 

On the other hand, other materials in cornici 1-13 do not seem 
to fit together in this fashion. While sections of text within a cornice 
may come from one area of the scroll, the relations of the materi- 
als from different cornici are not so clear. For example, Frag. 20, line 
6 (Olivieri’s Cor. 5) contains the stichometric notation Y while the 
small scrap that occurs in Olivieri’s Cor. 4 post-Frag. 15 contains the 
notation I. If these readings are correct," the interval between these 
notations should be some 66 columns (instead of the five in Olivieri). 
The physical character of these materials is a key to the problem 
(see Table 2). 

The total amount of papyrus material preserved, as reported by 
both Olivieri and Gigante (see Table 2), is far more than the 88-104 
edited fragments. Laid end-to-end (in the manner suggested above 
for the two strips in Cor. 4) the preserved sections (as reported by 
Olivieri) in Cornici 1-16 measure 10.529 meters (or enough to con- 
tain 175.5 columns of text. When combined with the material in 
Cornici 17—21 (Cols. I-XXIV), this yields a total length of 12.045 
meters (or enough for 200.75 columns of text). 

Close examination of the materials reveals that there are many 
sections that contain legible written remains but were either too small 
or too corrupt to be edited. Yet they often contain enough legible 


strips in each cornice to be understood as a section of a top and bottom portion of 
the scroll that were approximately from the same area of the text. In this case Cor. 
4 [7] would represent a continuous run across only seven columns. For further 
thoughts on these possibilities see below at n. 89. 

51 Т have studied the photograph of Cor. 4 [7] (containing the notation post-Frag. 
15), and it appears to be an I, although it might be a T. (For the photograph, see 
n. 79 above. See also the comment of Philippson, Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 
680 n. 3.) If it were the latter, it would be the appropriately preceding section of 
text before that found in Cor. 5. But such readings can only be confirmed on the 
basis of microscopic analysis of the actual papyri. It will require careful analysis of 
the order of fragments as stored in the cornici; cf. n. 79 above and Table 2. 

8° Olivieri (Philodemus, vi) reported the total of all the sections laid end-to-end as 
11.85 m, but the actual total of the measurements he published is 12.045 m (see 
Table 2). 
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text to discern the configuration of the column. For example, in Cor. 
1 (containing only Frag. 1-2 in Olivieri's edition), the total extent 
of linear papyrus material preserved is 61 cm (Olivieri), enough for 
10 columns. Similarly, in. Cor. 2 (containing only Frag. 3), the total 
amount of preserved linear papyrus material is another 72 cm (Olivieri), 
or another 12 columns. The largely unedited material in Cor. 14—16 
(presented only as the 14 items A-N in Olivieri's Appendix) preserves 
a total of 207.8 cm of linear papyrus in six sections of material, 
enough for over 34.5 columns of text. What this means, 1s that over- 
all, a substantial proportion of the total scroll was actually preserved, 
even though Olivieri estimated that the total amount of extant read- 
able text was only one-sixth of the complete work.®® 

There are, then, basically two ways that the Fragments and 
Appendix sections may be understood to fit together. The first is 
that they represent a substantial portion of the entire scroll running 
in some consecutive order. Since the tops of these fragments tend 
to show more damage than the bottoms, they could then be expected 
to represent a section near the bottom half of the scroll, compara- 
ble in height to the bottom section of Columns I-XXIV. Intriguing 
as this might be, several factors make it unlikely.? Chief among them 
is that there is far too much papyrus material preserved. With a 
total length of ca. 11.80—12.045 m of papyrus material extant (or 
enough for over 200 columns) we would possess parts of all but the 
first three columns of the text. Few of the Herculaneum scrolls 
suffered so little damage to the outer layers. Also, between Frag. 20, 
line 6 and Col. VIIb, line 6 the stichometric notations (from Ф-Н, 
see Table 3) would necessitate 66 intervening columns; however, the 
number of column fragments and columns preserved between these 
two points is over 81.? Moreover, Olivieri's Frag. 88 (= 94 in the 
Neapolitan disegni) clearly does not join directly to Col. I, so there 
is even more material that needs to be factored into the equation. 


55 Olivieri, Philodemus, vii. On this point see Philippson’s criticism, Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift, 680. 

87 Compare Olivieri, Philodemus, iv. 

** Following the Neapolitan disegni, (but excluding the material in Cor. 14—16) this 
would still total 81 columns, if tallied this way. Five of Olivieri’s Appendix items 
(K-N) also come from this area of the text, in his view; therefore, the number goes 
to 86. Also, it is Olivieri’s contention that other material from Cor. 14—16 was orig- 
inally distributed across the text, 1.е., that it should be interspersed in relationship 
with material in Cornict 1—13. 
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Consequently, this suggests a second, more likely arrangement, 
namely that some of the Fragments represent top portions of origi- 
nal columns in the scroll, while others represent bottoms.?? Like the 
section in Col. I-XXIV, then, it may be assumed that this portion 
of the scroll was at some point broken in half and the two halves 
unrolled separately. In the case of the 24 Columns, the original 
disegnatori were able to ascertain the corresponding order of tops and 
bottoms by working backward from the end of the scroll and match- 
ing up the sections of tops and bottoms. But in the earlier sections 
of the text, lacunae made it impossible to match up tops and bot- 
toms, even though individual sections of papyrus preserved contin- 
uous horizontal column order over limited stretches. If such is the 
case, then there are two possibilities for the relationships of various 
sections of Fragments: 

(1) Ifthe two linear sections preserved in each cornice were arranged 
by the original disegnatori so that a portion from the top half of the 
scroll was placed with a portion from the bottom half from approx- 
imately the same area of the text, then the order of Fragments 1-88 
(94) must be broken up into units of material by cornice location and 
studied for these approximate relationships. The challenge here is 
determining which of the two sections in each cornice should be the 
top and locating a vertical join from which to establish relative posi- 
tions for the remaining columns fragments above and below.” 


5° See Philippson, Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 679: “Wie seine Wiedergabe 
von Fragmenten sind auch seine Mitteilungen tiber die Fragmente mangelhaft. Auf 
S. III der Praefatio gibt er [Olivieri] nur an, welche seiner Fragmente auf den ein- 
selnen Tafeln enthalten sind, nicht wie viel diese auBDerdem enhalten, bezw. ob seine 
Fragmente unmittelbar aufeinanderfolgen, oder ob solche und wie viele zwischen 
ihnen auf den Tafeln noch vorhanden sind. Auch im Texte bringt er keinerlei 
Angabe darüber. Der Appendix enthalt einige von den Neaplern übergangene 
Fragmente, nach Tafeln gerdnet und mit den Ziffern, die sie dort tragen, aber mit 
wenigen Ausnahmen ohne Angabe, wie sie sich in die Fragmente der Neapler und 
seiner Ausgabe einordnen. So trágt das erste Fragment des Appendix die Bezeichnung 
Tab. I fr. 2; wie verhált sich dieses zu seinem Fragment 2, das auch auf Tab. I 
steht? Ebenso macht er keine Angabe, ob die Fragmente oberen oder unteren 
Seitenrand enthalten; man muß die Neapler Ausgabe aufschlagen, um sich darüber 
zu belehren. Und doch sind alle diese Tatsachen für das Verstándnis der Bruchstücke 
sehr wichtig. Denn nach der erhaltenen Stichometrie scheinen die Fragmente auf 
den Tafeln ziemlich in der ursprünglichen Reihenfolge angebracht zu sein. Man 
muB also diese kennen, um ihren Gedankenzusammenhang zu erkennen. AuBerdem 
gehórt der Papyrus zu denen, die wagerecht durchschnitten sind; man kónnte also 
nach dem etwa erhaltenen Rande bestimmen, ob die Fragmente zu dem unteren 
oder oberen Teile einer Kolumne, ob zwei vielleicht zu derselben gehören.” 

?' Taking Cor. 4 [7] for example, based on the discussion above (n. 79), Olivieri's 
Frag. 8-13 (and one unedited column) would then represent a top half, while his 
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(2) If the two linear sections preserved in each cornice appear to 
be consecutive columns from adjacent sections of the text, then 1t is 
likely that some entire cornici would be all tops, while others are all 
bottoms. If this 1s the case, then future analysis will need to con- 
sider whether and which cornici might be considered running hori- 
zontal sections of scroll tops and which others are bottoms. Then, 
can the two be matched together at any points? 

Even if we conceive of the material in this way, a substantial pro- 
portion of the scroll has been preserved.” As it is, it appears that 
Olivieri’s arrangement of the eighty-eight fragments will not allow 
for them to be ordered relative to one another, or to the twenty- 
four columns (see Table 4). Only further analysis of the papyri and 
the text will shed new light on these questions. 


Conclusion 


There is still much to be learned about this important work of 
Philodemus. Since it was one of the earliest works in his ethical cor- 
pus, it seems to have served as a foundation for later writings. It 
also served as a guide for day-to-day activities and interactions among 
members of the Epicurean community. 

It is possible that the lost sections at the beginning of the text 
contained the philosophical and ethical preamble to these more prac- 
tical guidelines. It might have been based on commentary and ques- 
tions drawn from Epicurus’ own letters or other writings, as allusions 


Frag. 14—15 plus the “post-Frag. 15" scrap (and two or three unedited column frag- 
ments) would represent a bottom. If aligned in this way, it might be possible to 
propose a join by “sliding” the two sections laterally to establish a vertical order- 
ing. In this instance, the order might be read as Frag. 9 + 14 followed by 10 + 
15 then 11 (a top), or 10 + 14 followed by 11 + 15, then 12 (a top). If the tops 
and bottoms were inverted, then the likely ordering would be something like Frag. 
8 (a bottom) followed by 14 + 9, then 15 + 10, or Frag. 9 (a bottom) followed by 
14 + 10 then 15 + 11. 

?! For example, if we were to take a clear point of disjuncture in the existing text, 
as between Frag. 43 and 44, where there is also a break between cornici, one can get 
a sense of the scale of the remaining text. Thus, if Cor. 1 & 2 represent the outer, 
most damaged sections of the text, and Cor. 3-7 (Frag. 4—43 plus unedited sections 
— 319.9 cm) represents all tops of columns while Cor. 8-13 (Frag. 44—88/94N, — 
357.9 cm) represents all bottoms, we would still have well over 50 columns of text 
preserved. When combined with Columns r-xxiv plus the Olivieri’s Appendix items 
and the unedited material in Cor. 1, 2, and 14-16, there is still perhaps as much 
as 55-70% of the total scroll preserved. This crude estimate is not meant to be a 
proposed reconstruction; it is meant to give a sense of scale only. Any future recon- 
structions of the text must await results of direct analysis of the papyri in Naples. 
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within the treatise presuppose.” On the other hand, it might have 
begun with the traditional Athenian topos on tyranny, and the role 
of frank speech as an antidote.? This possibility is given circumstantial 
support by the fact that Philodemus also wrote a treatise On the Good 
King according to Homer," and the use of the term mappnota has now 


been confirmed within this text.? But these conjectures must await 
further analysis of the scroll for definitive answers. What is clear 1s 
the complex and multi-layered process of authorship, production, 
and transmission of these materials: from the traditions and writings 
of Epicurus, to the lectures and commentary of Zeno of Sidon, to 
the epitomizing and elaboration of Philodemus, to the transcription 
of an unnamed scribe, to the use and storage at the Villa, and finally 
to the modern efforts to restore both the scroll and the text. 


?' See Frag. 9, 15, 20. 

з It should be noted that Clarence Glad (“Frank Speech, Flattery, and Friendship 
in Philodemus,” 31-2) argues that by the Hellenistic period nappnota had largely 
lost this meaning and only referred to interpersonal relationships. І am not fully 
convinced. I wonder whether inklings of the older usage from the Athenian polit- 
ical realm are not still to be heard even though the context has changed. For Greeks 
now forced to deal with Romans of power and wealth, there are still some points 
of contact, such as we see later during the second sophistic in Dio Chrysostom’s 
treatises on kingship and tyranny. Plutarch also notes that Ptolemy, Antony, and 
Nero succumbed to the deleterious effects of flattery (Quomodo adulator 56Е-Е). Indeed, 
during the second sophistic it became a typical rhetorical trope to eschew any 
appearance of flattery in panegyrics toward Rome and its emperors. So see the 
opening sections of Aelius Aristides, Roman Oration. I suspect this is a subject that 
needs further investigation. For a contemporaneous comments on tyranny from the 
Republican period compare Cicero, De officiis 3.36 (which says that tyranny and 
greed for power come from delusion) and 3.84 (which quotes from Accius the maxim 
that tyrants have few true friends, in contrasting tyranny with a free state). 

* PHerc. 1507 (see n. 10 above); it was produced by Scribe XXVIII (Group О) 
who also produced а copy of De Poemata; cf. Cavallo, Libri scritture scribi, 43. It should 
also be noted that Plutarch's How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend (Mor. 48E-74E) was 
addressed to his friend and protegé “King” Philopappos and opens with a refer- 
ence to Plato, Laws 7310-Е, a passage dealing with “great men." Since it also 
mentions issues like calumny and vice, it reflects some of the standard topoi that 
might also have been considered by Zeno of Sidon, and so also by Philodemus. 

9% This has been reported to me by Jeffrey Fish, who is now producing a new 
critical edition of the text. The relevant passage (from Col. 23, lines 17—18) reads: 
Kal xo ppnotac блелроу i||onydpov (“had no experience of frank speech with equals"). 
The reference is to the young Telemachus before he has journeyed abroad and 
seems to refer to the rights of frank speech among members of the assembly. I 
wish to thank Dr. Fish for sharing this information with me. 
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Table 1: Philodemus’ Ethical Works 


1. Treatises on Character and Life (Пері 06v Kai Biwv) 


a. those attested with Пері тӨ®у Kai Biwv in the title 











PHerc.? TITLE Hand Scree Darr’ 

1471 П.т. кої B., 6 ёст. Пері rappnoias M ? 75-50 
(On Frank Criticism) 

168 П.В. xain., ў Пері tod uh ? ? 75-50? 


(or párny?) Kate tà тоҳбуто Giv 
onrouvnué&cov oc 

(On Not Living according to Chance, 
book 1) 











b. probably part of the same work 





Pars 2 Пері dtaPoAtig (On Calumny) ? ? post 48! 





c. others related works on ethics 




















1050 Пері Bavétov 8’ (On Death, book 4) I ? post 40? 
189 Пері Өоубтоо ? ? ХХХШ 50-25? 
807 Пері Өоубтоо ? L XVIII? ca. 50+ 
873 Пері ошАос (On conversation) L ХҮШ ca. 50+ 
163 Пері rAobtov о’ (On wealth, book 1) I ? post 40 

97 Пері rAobtov (On wealth) O XXIV са. 50+ 
312 Пері үбцоо (On marriage) ? ? ? ? 
1251 Пері oipéceov кої pvy@v (On Choices N ? 50-25 


and Avoidances)? [also known as 


The Comparetti. Ethics] 


346 [A Protreptic Treatise: Tractatus ? ? ? 
(on Epicurean Ethics)] 











° All reference numbers and titles for Herculaneum papyri are taken from Marcello 
Gigante, Catalogo dei Papiri Ercolanesi (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1979); cf. Mario Capasso, 
Manuale di papirologia ercolanese, Studi e Testi 3 (Lecce: Congedo Editore, 1991). 

* The columns for Hands, Scribes, and Dates are based on Guglielmo Cavallo, 
Libri scritture scribi a Ercolano, Supplements to Cronache ercolanesi 13 (Naples: Gaetano 
Macchiaroli, 1983), 28—46, for all cases where Cavallo offers analysis or unless other- 
wise noted. The Date refers to the production of the scroll itself. All dates are B.C.E. 
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2. Treatises on the Passions (Пері nó8ov); texts possibly from this larger work 
































PHerc. TITLE Hano Scree DATE 
182 Пері ópyfig (On Anger) F IX ca. 50+ 
57 Пері pavtag (On Insanity) О XXIV са. 50+ 
353 ITepi avias ? ? ? 
1384 Пері ёротос (On Sexual Passion) ? ? ? ? 
3. Treatises on Vices and their Corresponding Virtues 
Пері kokt&v Kol t&v GvtiKElévov &petâv) 
PHerc. ‘TITLE HawNp SCRIBE DATE 
1424 Пері оїкоуошос (On Household P,a XXV 50-25 
Management) 
[Full title: Пері колбу кой тфу 
CVTLKELMEVOV ipetóv koi TOV èv 
oig іол кой лері &O’ ... (On Vices 
and their corresponding Virtues and the 
People and Situations in which they occur, 
book 9:...) 
1675 Пері колбу Kai тфу åvtiKetuèvov Р, а XXV 50-25 


бретфу кой тфу £v oig eioi koi 
тєрї & (On Vices and their corresponding 
Virtues and the People and Situations in 
which they occur) 
299 Пері колФу кой TOV £v oic sioi Pa XXV 50—25 
Kai лері & С’ 6 éot1 лері 
xoAoketog (On Vices and the People 
and Situations in which they occur, book 7: 
On Flattery) 
































1082 . IIepikoAoxetog (On Flattery) Pa XXV 50-25 
1089 . IIepikoAoxetog (On Flattery) ? P,a XXV 50-25 
1457 Пері коку (On Vices) Pa XXV 50-25 
253 . Hepixokiv (On Vices) P,a XXV 50-25 
1008 Пері коку v. (On Vices, book 10: P,a XXV 50-25 
On arrogance?) 
465 Пері papyvopiaç (On Greed) ? ,a XXV 50-25 
1613 Пері фіЛорүоріос (On Greed) ? ; XXV 50-25 
1017 Пері %Врғос (On Pride) Р; ct о 50-25 
1025 Пері фїлобоёїос (On Love of Fame) Ре a 50-25 
1678 Пері èmyorpexaxióç (On Spitefulness) P, € a 50-25 
1414 Пері ҳарос (On Gratitude) Р, с a 50=25 
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' Based on the fact that Virgil joined the school of Siro in 48, and this work 
names him along with others in the dedication. See John Ferguson, “Epicureanism 
under the Roman Empire," ANRW 2.36.4 (1990): 2265. 

? Cavallo (52) dates this hand between 50—25, but one of the other scrolls in 
this group (PHerc. 1065, De signis) may be dated to after 40 B.C.E. based on inter- 
nal references to historical events; see Elizabeth Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicrueanism,” 
АМКУ 2.36.4 (1990): 2372 following H. M. Last, “The Date of Philodemus’ De Signis,” 
Classical Quarterly 16 (1922): 177-80. 

5 Cavallo (55) dates this hand to between 50—25, but the range may likely be 
narrowed on other grounds to between ca. 48 to ca. 40+, based on the other lit- 
erary activities of the library in this period (cf. Cavallo, 63). 

t The following four scrolls were all produced by closely related, if not the same, 
scribal hand, which is in turn part of the hand-group (P) from which Scribe XXV 
came. For this reason, it would appear that these last four scrolls go with the larger 
work On Vices and thew Corresponding Virtues, even though some of the topics would 
go equally well with the collection of treatises On the Passions. 
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Table 2: PHerc. 1471— Order and Disposition of Extant Material 








Cornice 


# 
(Olivieri) 


оо 


4c 


сл 

















Text Contained 
(Olivieri) 

[+ Neapolitan 
disegni | 

Frag. 1, 2 
Frag. 3 

Frag. 4—7 


Frag. 8-12, [+1 
uned*|, 13/ 


(=O’s Append.)], 
[+14] 
Frag. 16-24 





Frag. 25-33 


934-43 


Frag. 
Frag. 
Frag. 


Frag. 


Frag. 78, 78, 
80,81,[84N], 
82 


[87N],84,85, 
86,[91N], 

87, [93N],88, 
Appendix 

(frs. A-N) + 
unedited frs. 
Appendix + 
unedited frs. 
endix + 
ited frs. 








.XCXV 


Col. xvi-xxt 





Col. xxi-xxiv 
+ subscriptio 


Totals 


Columns 


Papyrus 


Reported Material 


| 
(possible) 








61(5.5) 


3+ | (3*) 


1181(168)' 


(number of 
sections) 








45 


Measurements 


Olivieri 
top/bottom 
of tray 


36 x 6.5 /. 
25 x 7 Í 
36 x 7.5 / 
36 x 7 


365 X 7/ «X 


31x 8 
39.5 x 755 / 
30.7 x 73 





1204.50 cm 


(by section, in cm) 


Gigante? 
top/bottom 
of tray 


! 24.4 x 10? 11.4 x 6.2/ 
3 17.3 x 6.2 * 18.8 x 9 


137 x 85 / 

?34.5 x 7.6 

23.6 x 8.4 / 
29.2 x 7 
36.5 x 7 / 
35 x 6.2 





32.2 x 6.6 / 
35.4 x 6.7 
26.8 x 6.5 / 
28.5 x 6.5 
28.5 x 7 / 
28.5 x 6.8 


34.3 x 7 / 
39.5 x 7 


4.1 x 6.8 / 
7.1 x 6.8 
38.5 x 10 / 
39 x 9.5 


30 x 9.8 / 
37.5 x 9 


1180 cm 
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Table 3: PHerc. 1471—Stichometric Notations in the Papyrus 








Location Position in Text Marginal Numerical — Olivieri's Intervals 
(Cornice 5 per Olivieri) | Notation order prior cols. prior columns 
(per Olivieri) [all are in left margin] (act.)| lines (conjectured) 
(extant) 
2 extra fr. 8, line 1 Е 
(= Аррепаіх) н 7 ? A-H = 42? 
45 extra fr. after Frag. 15, 
line 2 (= Appendix) I 9 ? ӨЫ = 12? 
5 Frag. 20, line 6 Y 20 ? K-Y = 66? 
17 Col. ш, line 2 ? 
[provisional reading 
by LMW] 2? [30] [®-Z = 60] 
18 Col. vu, line 6 H 31 [6 | 109] Ф-Н = 66? 
19 Col. xm’, line 7 Ө 32 6 | 134 
20 Col. хіх”, line 9 I 33 6 | 150 
21 Col. xxiv’, line 9 K 34 5 | 121 
21 [Col. xxiv^, remainder] * 4 lines 


Total 203 cols. + 4 lines & subscr. 





Table 4: PHerc. 1471— The Stichometry of the Text: Variable Calculations 











1 2 3 4 5 6 
Lines/Col. | No. of Cols. per Total no. of Total no. of No. of Cols. Total at 
Lines/100 stichot ^ stüchometric Half-Lines Columns of Fragments* Col. xxiv! 
letter (Lines) 
30 | 180 6.0 6094 203.13 179 203 
(3047) 
33 | 180 5.45 6109 185.12 161.95 185.95 
(= 5 cols. + 15 lines) (3054.5) 
30 | 200 6.66 6754 225.13 199.45 223.45 
(= 6 cols. + 20 lines) (3377) 
33 | 200 6.06 6769 205.12 180.86 204.86 











(= 6 cols. + 2 lines) (3383.5) 


^ Philodemt ПЕРІ ITAPPHEIAX Libellus, ed. by Alexander Olivieri (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1914), iiiv. 

^ Marcello Gigante, Catalogo dei Papiri Ercolanesi (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1979), 355. 

“ See note d below. 

* See above n. 79. I have analyzed the published photograph of this cornice from 
Gigante, Catalogo dei Papiri, Pl. 6 (between 320—21). The contents noted in column 
2 are based on these observations; * designates unedited fragmentary columns not 
reported by Olivieri or the Neapolitan disegni. In like manner, column 3 summa- 
rizes for each cornice the number of fragments (or columns) reported by Olivieri 
[plus extra Neapolitan disegni] compared with the number of columns possible cal- 
culated on the basis of the amount of papyrus material preserved (per Olivieri's 
measurements, see col. 5). NB: Whereas Olivieri designates it as Cornice 4, Gigante 
labels it Cornice 7 (see the following note). 
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? The measurements given by Gigante for Сотісе 7 also match those reported 
by Olivieri for Cornice 4. Nor is this a random discrepency. It must be noted that 
the measurements for the papyrus sections from Cornici 3-13 in Olivieri’s number 
match very closely with those for Comici 6—16 respectively in Gigante’s numbering. 
Some of these are rather distinctive measurements, as marked by the lines above; 
so note Olivieri Cor. 5 — Gigante Cor. 8 and Olivieri Cor. 10 — Gigante Cor. 13. 
Close comparison of these measurements further suggests that Olivieri’s Cor. 1—2 
match Gigante's Cor. 5-6, while Olivier's Cor. 14, 15, 16 actually resemble the 
measurements in Gigante’s Cor. 3, 1, 2 respectively. All of this seems to suggest 
that Olivieri has, without any explanation, reordered the Cornici numbers, at least 
by moving the complex and largely unedited material in his Cor. 14—16. While this 
analysis maintains the basic numerical order of the materials in Fragments 1—88 
(94), it does call into some question the way that Olivieri made his determinations. 
It also leaves some uncertainty concerning the relationship between Frag. 88 (— 
94N) and Col. r. 

* The subtotal for Cor. 1-13 equals: 94 | (144). Cor. 5, 7, 9, and 10 (plus 4, as 
corrected) and Cor. 17-21 show the proper number of columns for the amount of 
papyrus material preserved. The remainder (Cor. 1-3, 6, 8, 11-13, plus 14—16) 
report less columns than should be possible for the amount of material preserved. 

f Totals in column 3 do not include the material in Cornici 14—16, which repre- 
sents an additional 14 reported column fragments (Olivieri’s Appendix) but 34.75 
possible columns. 

* See note c above. 

^ This is a tentative suggestion based on study of the published photograph of 
Cornice 17 (Col. 1-1) as found in Guglielmo Cavallo, Libri scritture scribi a Ercolano, 
Supplements to Cronache ercolanesi 13 (Naples: Gaetano Macchiaroli, 1983) Plate 
XXVI. 

i The calculation is the number of stichometric letters times the number of lines 
per 100 stichot (= 1 stichometric letter), but with the qualification that the last let- 
ter (K) contains only 5 columns of text (see Table 3, s.v. Corne 21). Thus, the 
equation is (33 [A-Q+A-I] x A)+ (5 x © [K] + 4) = total number of half-lines in 
the text, where (based on the information in column | of the table) A = number 
of lines of text per 100 stichot (180 or 200) and © = 5 x number of lines per col- 
umn (5 х 30 or 33, i.e., 150 or 165). 

1 Number of lines (col. 3) divided by number of columns per stichometric letter 
(column 2). 

* Based on the stichometric notation in Col. уп, line 6 (Н = 31 stichometric let- 
ters) and subtracting 7 to yield the number of columns before Col. r. Cf. Table 3, 
s.v. Corniche 18. 

! Total of Fragments (column 5) + 24 Columns. 
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Abstract 


This paper offers an analysis of Philodemus’ views on wealth in the 
context of Epicurean economic theory in general. The discussion is in 
three parts. The first part offers a survey of the relationship of Epicureans 
to the rest of society. It 1s argued that, instead of forming separate 
social and economic enclaves, the Epicureans were closely integrated 
in their daily lives with the rest of society. The second part examines 
the basic doctrines of Epicurean economics. Beginning with the concept 
of “natural wealth," the discussion moves from the evidence about 
Epicurus to Philodemus’ On Wealth and On Household Economics. The ques- 
tion 1s now raised: to what extent does Philodemus reshape the economic 
views of Epicurus and Metrodorus? The third part of the paper attempts 
to assess Philodemus’ own contribution in On Household Economics. 
Philodemus, it is argued, revises Epicurean economics to suit the cir- 
cumstances of Roman aristocrats. Elaborating the view that it is prefer- 
able to have much rather than just a little, Philodemus offers a new 
evaluation of lives: best is the life of the philosopher that is shared 
with others; second best is that of the comfortably-off landowner, who 
shares his resources with his friends. While admiring the frugal life of 
Epicurus and his associates, Philodemus also envisions a more com- 
fortable life, in which philosophers such as himself share their insights 
with Roman landowners. 


Epicurus begins his Letter to Menoeceus (122), a summary of his ethics, 
by urging both young and old to do philosophy (qiXooogeiv). It is 
never too early or too late, he points out, to secure mental health— 
in short, to be happy. Suppose a person agrees: how does a person 
go about earning a living while doing philosophy? This paper will 
examine how a person combines the need to earn a living with the 
choice to be an Epicurean. It will do so in three parts. The first 
section will set out a context by surveying the relationship of Epicureans 
to the rest of society. Next is a discussion of the philosophical prin- 
ciples that govern a person's economic life. Third, we turn to ways 
of earning and managing an income. The paper will focus increasingly 
on Philodemus’ On Household Economics (пері oixovoputoc). 
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Epicureanism and Society 


Epicureanism differs in important respects in its relationship to soci- 
ety from other ancient philosophical movements. In the first place, 
it is anü-eliüst. Epicurus addressed his message to all individuals, 
regardless of age, sex, education, economic circumstances, or social 
station. He viewed traditional education as an outright hindrance. 
In a letter, Epicurus congratulated a new student, Apelles, for com- 
ing to philosophy “pure of all education.”! Similarly, he advised the 
young Pythocles to “flee all education." The only true education, 
Epicurus held, is Epicurean philosophy. Epicurus designed his teach- 
ing in such a way that not just the affluent, but the most lowly work- 
ing person, including even the slave, would have enough time to do 
philosophy. Young and old, male and female, educated and unedu- 
cated, poor and rich, all were invited to become Epicureans.? 

At the same time, Epicureanism is not addressed to the masses. 
Epicurus was as contemptuous of the crowd as any other ancient 
philosopher. He took great care to distinguish his teaching from 
demagoguery. The wise man, he said, will found a school, but not 
in such a way as to “draw a crowd,” nor will he give public addresses? 
Epicurus aimed to convert individuals. He sought to do so by engag- 
ing the intellectual assent of each person. Philosophical doctrines 
must be firmly rooted in each individual's own understanding in 
order to have the appropriate effect, and this comes about through 
reasoning, not through momentary enthusiasm. Even though Epicurus 


!U 117. 

? U 163, c£. 164. The only concession Epicurus made to traditional education is 
that there is a benefit in knowing the rudiments of grammar—that is, in knowing 
how to read and write. A wise person, he said, must know letters (Sextus Empiricus, 
Against the Grammanans 49). 

* The only known restrictions occur in this text (Diogenes Laertius 10.117 = U 
226): “[Epicurus held] that one cannot become wise on the basis of every condition 
of the body, nor in every race” (ovddé uħv ёк né&ong соцотос É&eog cody yevéoBar 
ду o08' èv лоуті Over). Presumably, Epicurus held that severe physical handicaps, 
such as serious deficiencies in sense perception and debilitating illness, will prevent 
a person from becoming wise. Interestingly, the statement contains no mention of 
intellectual prerequisites as such. The reference to “race” is intriguing. Allegedly, 
Epicurus also said that only Greeks can philosophize (U 226). A related claim is 
that not every race of human beings was able to form social compacts so as to 
develop a system of justice (KD 32). 

* U 187; SV 29, 45, 81. 

э Diogenes Laertius 10.120: oxoAiv kataoKxevdcet, GAA’ ody Hot’ оҳлоүоүйоол; 
and oo лоутүортєїу. 
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used memorization as a fundamental teaching method for both novices 
and advanced students, he insisted that memorization must be accom- 
panied by a personal evaluation of the evidence. 

While opposing traditional values, Epicureanism does not remove 
the individual from the rest of society. It keeps a person integrated 
in the daily routine of ordinary life while shifting his or her aims 
away from those of the rest of society. Epicureans form a close com- 
munity with one another; but they also adapt themselves to the insti- 
tutions of the larger community. There is ample margin for happiness 
within social constraints. A striking example is the participation of 
Epicureans in public religious events. Epicureans may join religious 
festivities so long as they keep pure of wrong beliefs. Epicurus him- 
self is said to have taken part “in all the traditional festivals and 
sacrifices,” and to have used the common оа. He proclaimed 
that the wise man enjoys the sights and sounds of Dionysiac rites as 
much as anyone.’ Epicurus sought to elevate people from all ranks 
of society to the heights of happiness by having them accept social 
institutions while rejecting conventional beliefs. 

The Epicureans in general, and especially Epicurus and his imme- 
diate friends, cultivated close personal relationships with one another. 
However, the picture that has been painted of Epicureans as living 
in alternative communities, separate from the rest of society, needs to 
be corrected. About 307/6 or 305/4 m.c.r., Epicurus purchased a 
house in a district called Melite, which became the headquarters of 
Epicureanism in antiquity. Cicero reports that, even though the house 
was "small" (angusta), it held large companies of close friends.? Epicurus 
also acquired grounds outside the city called the “Garden,” which gave 
its name to his philosophical school? The house and Garden were 
passed on from one head of school to another. Epicurus’ closest philo- 
sophical associates in Athens included his three brothers; a slave called 
Mys (“Mouse”); the other three main founders of the school, Metro- 
dorus, Polyainos, and Hermarchus; Leontion, a woman who lived with 
Metrodorus and wrote an Epicurean philosophical treatise; and 


è Philodemus On Piety 1, 790—840 (Obbink); partly at U 169. 

70 20. 

® Cicero On Ends 1.65. 

? R. E. Wycherley argues, against the prevailing opinion, that the garden was 
close to the house within the city (“The Garden of Epicurus," Phoenix 13 (1959): 
73-77). This proposal is intended in part to explain the fact that the philosophical 
activities in the Garden and house were closely connected. 
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students such as Nicanor, Pythocles, and Colotes."" In his will, Epicurus 
describes Hermarchus and Nicanor as being among those who “grew 
old in philosophy" with him." Epicurus was especially close to 
Metrodorus, who died seven years before him. Metrodorus is called 
“almost another Epicurus? by Cicero." Epicurus paid him the honor 
of calling him a wise man. The joint monthly celebration in honor 
of both Epicurus and Metrodorus, for which Epicurus made provi- 
sion in his will, attests to the special intimacy between the two men.'* 

Friends are said to have come from everywhere to “live with him 
[Epicurus] in the Garden."? It has been conjectured rather fanci- 
fully that Epicurus' followers took up residence in “hutments” in the 
garden (as Farrington puts it).'^ There is no evidence, however, that 
the garden grounds contained residential quarters. Nor is there any 
reason to suppose that Epicurus and his friends needed to share the 
same residential quarters in order to share a philosophical life. In 
his will, Epicurus stipulated that Hermarchus and “those who phi- 
losophize with him" should have the Garden, on the one hand, “to 
spend time in (évàiaptpew) philosophically” and the house in Melite, 
on the other hand, “to live in” (ёуолкеїу). The Garden was to be as 
"secure" as possible. Epicurus singled out two persons to share the 
house with Hermarchus: the son of Metrodorus, and the son of 
Polyainos, whose care was entrusted to Hermarchus." 


10 At 10.10, Diogenes Laertius mentions that Mys was the “most distinguished” 


of the slaves who did philosophy with Epicurus. In addition to Leontion, other he- 
taira who are said to have associated with Epicurus and Metrodorus are Mammarion, 
Hedeia, Erotion, and Nicidion (Diogenes Laertius 10.7); see the article by Pamela 
Gordon in this volume. 

" Diogenes Laertius 10.20—21. 

? Cicero On Ends 2.92. The two men, it is said, never parted during their acquain- 
tance, except for a six months’ trip by Metrodorus (Diogenes Laertius 10.22). 

5 Cicero On Ends 2.7 (U 146). Cicero mentions that Metrodorus did not want 
to refuse the honor, but that he did not himself claim to be a wise person. Cicero 
also asserts that Epicurus considered himself alone a wise person. 

14 See below, n. 26. 

15 Diogenes Laertius 10.10. 

16 Benjamin Farrington, The Faith of Epicurus (London: Weidenfield & Nicholson, 
1967), 12. Norman De Witt (cf. “Epicurean Contubernium, ТАРА 67 [1936]: 55—63, 
“Organization and Procedure in Epicurean Groups,” CP 31 [1936]: 205-211, Epicurus 
and his Philosophy, Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1954, 95—96) is pri- 
marily responsible for the prevailing view that the Epicureans went to school in 
residential communities. He is followed by Martha C. Nussbaum (The Therapy of 
Desire [Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994], 117-19). 

7 Diogenes Laertius 10.17-19, including (17): ёу Ф àv tpóno бсфалёстоатоу 1. 
Epicurus also provides for the daughter of Metrodorus, with the injunction that she 
should be obedient to Hermarchus. He does not specify whether she will also live 
in the house. 
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These arrangements indicate that the Garden was used as a place 
for meetings, whereas the house was the residence of the head of the 
school and a few close associates. ‘There is nothing unusual about the 
provision for the security of the Garden. Apart from financial security, 
we would expect the maintenance of the Garden to include physical 
means of protection, such as a wall and a gate-keeper. There is no 
support whatsoever for the suggestion that students would give up 
their worldly possessions in order to live in the Garden.? We are 
told that, contrary to Pythagoras, Epicurus did not think it right for 
people to hold their property in соттоп.! The “small” house in 
Melite could accommodate only a small number of permanent occu- 
pants and their guests. This would not preclude large numbers of 
guests coming to stay with Epicurus successively for varying periods 
of time. Before Metrodorus’ death, we may suppose that the house 
regularly accommodated Epicurus, Metrodorus and Leontion with 
their two children, a few slaves, and a steady stream of guests. 

Seneca stresses the importance of communal life in Epicureanism 
when he says, ^what made Metrodorus, Hermarchus, and Polyainos 
great is not Epicurus’ school, but their life together (contubernium). "? 
Plutarch likewise draws attention to the communal meals and gatherings 
of Epicurus and his friends." Epicurus is said to have spent “an 
entre mina" (one hundred drachmas) a day on food.? It has been 
estimated that this amount could feed from one to two hundred peo- 
ple.? The figure is suspect, however, since it comes from a vehement 


18 Nussbaum (Therapy of Desire, 118) conjectures that a student would give up her 
property and probably her children, so as to be supported from a central fund 
while residing in the Garden. This seems to me contrary to what we know about 
Epicurus attitude towards property and towards children. 

? Diogenes Laertius 10.11. The reason given by Epicurus is that this would be 
a sign of mistrust, and so incompatible with friendship. 

20 Epistle 6.6: Metrodorum et Hermarchum et Polyaenum magnos viros non schola 
Epicuri sed contubernium fecit. De Witt points out that in the period of the Roman 
Republic the term contubernium “was restricted to denote the cohabitation of slaves 
and the use of common quarters by soldiers in service" and that later it came to 
signify common life in general (“Epicurean Contubernium," 59). On the close per- 
sonal relations of Epicurus and his friends, see esp. Diskin Clay (“Individual and 
Community in the first Generation of the Epicurean School,” in ZYZHTHXIX: Studi 
sull Epicureismo greco e romano offerti a Marcello Gigante (Naples: С. Macchiaroli, 1983), 
255-79, esp. 266-78) and Francesca Longo Auricchio, “La Scuola di Epicuro," 
CErc 8 (1978): 21—37. 

?! Live unknown 1129a. 

? Diogenes Laertius 10.7. 

? Horst Steckel, “Epikuros,” in Paulys Realencyclopádie der classischen Altertumstwissenschaft, 
suppl. vol. 11 (Stuttgart: Alfred Druckenmüller, 1968), 585. 
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attack on Epicurus by Timocrates, brother of Metrodorus and a one- 
time follower who ended up bitterly recanting his Epicureanism.?* If 
the sum is right, then Epicurus did attract a surprisingly large num- 
ber of people to his garden, though not nearly as many as the two 
thousand people that Theophrastus is alleged to have attracted to 
his lectures.” Even though the number who visited Epicurus Garden 
may have reached two hundred in a day, there 1s no evidence that 
this group formed a self-sufficient economic enclave. 

In his will, Epicurus allocated part of his revenues toward funeral 
rites for his parents and brothers, an annual day of celebration on 
his birthday, a gathering in honor of himself and Metrodorus on the 
twentieth day of each month, and two annual days of celebration 
for his brothers and for Polyainos respectively." Among those who 
were invited to these events were well-disposed non-Epicureans. We 
have a text in which Epicurus is cited as inviting “all in the house” 
as well as “outsiders who have good will toward him and his friends.” 
Epicurus adds that this is not demagoguery." 

These celebrations constitute a kind of “religious calendar,” as Clay 
has shown.” Despite the veneration of Epicurus by his followers,” 
however, there are fundamental differences between Epicureanism 
and religious cults. Unlike religious groups, such as the, ópye&veg 
(sacrificial associates, to whom Epicurean communities have been 
compared), the Epicureans did not have a secret doctrine.? Some 


^ After recanting his Epicureanism, Timocrates attacked Epicurus vehemently in 
his book Evepavté (Merriment). Timocrates (or perhaps Diogenes Laertius) supports 
the figure of one mina by saying that Epicurus himself mentioned it in two letters. 
In view of Timocrates' hostility and the serious distortions in his other accusations, 
the figure is suspect, at least as a daily sum. 

? See Diogenes Laertius 5.37. Steckel makes this comparison, (“Epikuros,” 585). 

6 Diogenes Laertius 10.18. Clay has gathered the testimonies for these events in 
“The Cults of Epicurus," CErc 16 (1986): 11—29. 

7 PHerc. 1232 fr. 8 col. 1, quoted and discussed by Clay, “Cults of Epicurus" 13-18. 
Clay argues that the event is a celebration in honor of Epicureans who have died. 
5 Clay, “Individual and Community,” 274—79, and “Cults of Epicurus," 25. 

29 The incident of Colotes embracing the knees of Epicurus is often cited in this 
connection (U 141). On a lighter note, Cicero (On Ends 5.3) speaks of the portraits 
of Epicurus in drinking cups and on rings. On portraits of Epicurus see also Pliny, 
Natural History 35.5. 

30 "Opye@vec met regularly to sacrifice to a hero or god (William Scott Ferguson, 
“The Attic Orgeónes," Harvard Theological Review 37 [1944]: 61—140). The Epicureans 
have also been compared to members of a type of religious community called thia- 
sos (so Clay, “Individual and Community," 275-79). Like the Epicureans, members 
of these groups function as ordinary members of society while forming clubs that 
meet regularly and impose dues. A crucial difference, however, between the religious 
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ancient critics charged that Epicurus escaped prosecution for impi- 
ety only because his philosophy went unnoticed.?' This inconspicu- 
ousness was intentional, but it 1s not the same as an attempt at 
secrecy. It is the meaning of Epicurus well-known saying: Aó0e 
Bidoas, “do not attract notice to your Ше.” Epicurus neither con- 
cealed his doctrines nor broadcast his views to the public at large. 
Non-Epicurean friends were freely invited to Epicurean events. Epi- 
curus' policy was to accept social conventions while preserving philo- 
sophical integrity. 

The money for Epicurean communal events came from gifts and 
fees. Philodemus quotes Epicurus as soliciting an annual contribution 
of the relatively small sum of one hundred and twenty drachmas. The 
same text mentions another yearly assessment sent to Epicurus on 
behalf of a man and his father.? Contributions of food were also 
sent to Epicurus. In one letter, Epicurus asked for a “little pot of 
cheese, so that when I wish I can have a Іихшу.?* Like the contri- 
butions, the expenditures were modest. In general, Epicurus and his 
friends lived frugal lives. They are said to have drunk mostly water 
and just a little wine. Epicurus himself wrote that he was content 
with water and plain bread.? About the middle of the first century 


groups and the Epicureans is that the former are bound by an obligation for secrecy. 
As Walter Burkert points out, “The main obligation was not propagating a faith, 
but withholding the central revelation” (Ancient Mystery Cults [Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1987], 45—46). See further Michael Erler’s criticisms, Die Hellenistische 
Philosophie, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie: Die Philosophie der Antike, eds. Michael 
Erler and Hellmut Flashar, 4.1 (Basel: Schwabe, 1994), 206-207. 

?! Philodemus On Piety part 1, lines 1402-12 (Obbink). 

? See U 551. 

? Philodemus PHerc. 1418 (“Treatise On Epicurus and Others”) col. 30 (Luigi 
Spina, “Il trattato di Filodemo su Epicuro e altri (PHerc. 1418)” CErc 7 (1977): 
62). See also the new edition by C. Militello, Memorie. Epicuree (PHerc. 1418 е 310), 
La Scuola di Epicuro (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1997). There is also mention of a third 
contribution having to do with income derived from hiring out slaves. It is highly 
unlikely that Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism fr. 55 says anything at all about con- 
tributions; the general sense requires an application of a remedy, not a contribu- 
tion of money. This fragment is cited by De Witt as showing that Epicurus accepted 
contributions even though he did not exact fees (“Epicurean Contubernium,” 57, 
n. 10); the latter claim is contradicted by PHerc. 1418, col. 30. 

5* Diogenes Laertius 10.11 (U 182); also U 183. 

5 Diogenes Laertius 10.11. At U 181, Epicurus writes that he “exults” in plain 
water and bread, while “spitting on” the pleasures of luxury—not because of them- 
selves, but because of the troubles that follow. Seneca (Epistle 18.9) shows that 
Epicurus did not practice stark frugality continually, but on a regular basis on set 
days. He says that Epicurus set aside certain days on which he satisfied his hunger 
“stintingly” (maligne) in order to see if this would detract from his having full pleasure. 
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B.C.E., Philodemus invited his prominent friend Piso to dinner on the 
twentieth in a poem that provides a unique insight into this Epicurean 
event. Philodemus playfully observes that the meal will be modest 
unless Piso enriches it.*° 

From the time of Epicurus, then, people came to learn, talk, and 
eat together in the Garden in the pursuit of philosophy. This is not 
a welfare society, even though, as friends, Epicureans were expected 
to help one another.” Those who could afford it were expected to 
make contributions. With the exception of the occupants of the house, 
the Epicureans lived and worked in the larger community. They 
blended in with the rest of society: they dressed in the same way, 
performed similar jobs, and dwelt alongside others. The life that 
they shared with other Epicureans was especially important; it was, 
in a sense, the only real life. Yet there was also a life, however atten- 
uated, outside the Garden, and Epicurus gave instructions on how 
to cope with it. 

Epicurus kept in touch by letter with other groups of Epicureans 
that sprang up around the Aegean. He himself founded schools in 
Mytilene and Lampsacus before he set up his school in Athens, and 
he continued to have especially close relations with his friends in 
Lampsacus.? There is no evidence that any of these schools were 
residential, although it would not be surprising if some Epicureans 
lived together, in emulation of Epicurus own house in Athens. 

For the period after Epicurus, we have very little evidence about 
Epicurean communities until the end of the second century B.C.E. 
Philodemus provides information about dissident schools at Rhodes 
and Cos about the end of the second century and beginning of the 


3% Palatine Anthology 11.44 = no. 27 in David Sider, The Epigrams of Philodemus 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1997). On the meals held on the twentieth of 
each month, see also Cicero On Ends 2.101. 

57 [n the text sometimes cited in support of a welfare policy, PHerc. 1418 col. 12 
(Spina), Epicurus simply advises Timocrates to help certain people not only because 
they are close to him but also because of their character. This text appears to deal 
with Timocrates’ personal relationships. It does not show that more affluent Epicureans 
were regularly expected to contribute to the livelihood of the more needy. 

55 Anthony Long throws doubt on the traditional picture of Epicureans living in 
alternative communities, even though he accepts it for the purpose of his argument. 
Long undertakes to show (rightly, I think) that the Epicureans did have a concern 
for people in the wider community (“Pleasure and Social Utility—The Virtues of 
Being Epicurean,” Aspects de la Philosophie hellénistique, 283—316, esp. 286—987, 293). 

? Diogenes Laertius 10.15. 
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first century B.C.E.“ He also provides a general account of the rela- 
tionship between teachers and students in his treatise On Frank Criticism 
(Пері лоррпоіос). Whereas the four founders of Epicureanism (Epicurus, 
Metrodorus, Hermarchus, and Polyainos) were regularly called *lead- 
ers” (xo8nynuóveg), as well as “the men” (oi будрес), other teachers 
were called “guides” (ka8yntat, коӨпүооџеуот).!! The students were 
called “those who receive preparation” (oi «oto okevoGópevoU.*? There 
is no evidence that schools were organized with different ranks of 
teachers." We hear of an Epicurean school founded by Siro at 
Naples, which included Vergil among its students.** Possibly this was 
a residential school; and there may have been others. But the evi- 
dence suggests that residential communities (such as Epicurus! “small” 
house in Athens) contained just a tiny fraction of Epicureans. 
Teachers of Epicureanism appeared in Italy in the second century 
B.C.E. Among them, the first Epicurean reported to have had an impor- 
tant influence is Amafinius, whose simple-minded writings, Cicero 
alleges, moved the multitude. After him, according to Cicero, many 
other Epicureans “took all of Italy by storm” by their many writings.? 
Cicero says nothing about any of the converts attending school. As he 
puts it, the Epicureans gathered ignorant villagers to their cause.“ Not- 
withstanding Cicero's verdict, many politically prominent Romans were 
swayed by Epicureanism in the late Republic. Cassius, one of the 
murderers of Caesar, was an Epicurean; so were many members of 


© Francesca Longo Auricchio and Adele Tepedino Guerra, “Aspetti e Problemi 
della Dissidenza Epicurea,” CErc 11 (1981): 29—38; and David Sedley, “Philosophical 
Allegiance in the Greco-Roman World," Philosophia Togata: Essays on Philosophy and 
Roman Society, eds. Jonathan Barnes and Miriam Griffin (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1989), 112-17. 

" On Frank Criticism, fr. 8.6—7, 42.10, etc; see Longo Auricchio, “La Scuola di 
Epicuro," 22-23. 

42 On Frank Criticism, frs. 2.3, 25.6—7; etc. 

5 De Witts reconstruction (“Organization and Procedure," also Epicurus, 94) of 
an Epicurean campus community, with different grades of professors, has been 
shown to be without foundation by Marcello Gigante, “Filodemo sulla libertà di 
parola," Ricerche Filodemee (Naples: Gaetano Macchiaroli, 1969), 55-113; 110-13. 

“ See Erler, “Die Hellenistische Philosophie," 370—71. 

5 Tusculan Disputations 4.6—7: Italiam totam occupaverunt. Cicero speculates that 
the writings of Amafinius caught on because they were very easy to understand, or 
because of the appeal of pleasure, or because there was nothing better. See also 
Academica 1.5 and Tusculan Disputations 2.6-8. 

*5 On Ends 2.12. 
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the Caesarian party." In his writings, Cicero shows us a number of 
Roman aristocrats who were converted to Epicureanism, including 
Torquatus, spokesman for Epicurean ethics in book 1 of On Ends, 
and Velleius, spokesman in book 1 of On the .Nature of the Gods. Some, 
if not all, of these Romans had the benefit of private instruction. 
Philodemus, who studied with Zeno, head of the Epicurean school 
in Athens, moved to Rome where he became a close friend of the 
aristocrat L. Piso Caesoninus. Lucretius dedicated his poem to another 
member of the aristocracy, Gaius Memmius. The Roman Epicureans 
clearly looked to Epicureanism for guidance on how to fashion the 
careers that they were traditionally expected to follow. 

As Epicureanism spread throughout the Hellenized East and to 
the Roman world, the Epicurean community as a whole was no 
longer as tightly knit as in the first generation. The relationship of 
Epicureans to the rest of society, however, remained basically the 
same. From the very beginning, Epicureans from all ranks of life 
worked alongside others in the community. Epicurus! ethics was 
designed to provide guidelines on how to sustain a philosophical life 
amid the rest of society. While drawing fixed boundaries on how to 
achieve happiness, Epicurus offered considerable flexibility to his fol- 
lowers on how to adapt to their social and economic circumstances. 

In a light-hearted saying, Epicurus sums up his advice as: “One 
should laugh, philosophize, budget (oixovouetv), arrange all other per- 
sonal affairs, and never stop uttering the correct philosophy"? More 
precise instructions appear throughout his ethical writings as well as 
in two works (not extant), On Wealth (тєрї nàovtov) and On Lives (пері 
Віоу), which dealt specifically with the question of how to manage 
an income. Metrodorus also wrote a book titled On Wealth. ‘This 
book too is not extant. Fortunately, however, we have papyri remains 
of two works by Philodemus, On Wealth and the so-called On Economics. 
In both of these works, Philodemus draws on Metrodorus. While all 
of these works offer guidance on how to arrange one’s economic 


"7 See Arnaldo Momigliano, “Review of Benjamin Farrington's Science and Politics 
in the Ancient World,” Journal of Roman Studies 31 (1941): 149-57; 151-57; and David 
бейеу, “The Ethics of Brutus and Cassius,” Journal of Roman Studies 87 (1997): 41—53, 
41, 46-47. 

48 SV 41: yeA&v бшо дету Kai фіЛософеїу koi OiKOVOLETV кой toic Aourotg CIKELOUGACL 
хрйоӨол xoi unau Anyew тос ёк тїс орӨйс ф.Лософіос aves &oteviac. De Witt 
(“Epicurean Contubernium," 59) suggests that this advice applied to “lay members” 
who needed to organize their own households. This distinction between lay mem- 
bers and residents of a school is untenable. 
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life, they are intent on distinguishing this advice from technical advice. 
The Epicureans did not consider any profession worthwhile except 
that of the philosopher. Life is worthwhile only insofar as it is shaped 
in accordance with philosophical principles. The economic advice of 
the Epicureans aims to show how to make and spend money philo- 
sophically, not just how to make money. 


Putting a Limit to Wealth 


This section will examine the Epicurean notion of the proper range 
of wealth. We shall first gather the evidence concerning Epicurus? 
own teaching, then turn to Metrodorus and Philodemus. 


(a) Epicurus on Natural Wealth 


The basic concept of Epicurean economics is that of “natural wealth." 
Epicureans shared with other ancient philosophers the principle that 
the right way to live is to live naturally. Epicurus gave his own inter- 
pretation to this principle: to live naturally is to live pleasantly. We 
have a natural instinct, which is present from birth in all living 
beings, to pursue pleasure and avoid pain. Pleasure serves as a mea- 
suring-stick (коуфу) for everything we do. The aim of human life, 
therefore, is to live pleasantly. The achievement of this natural aim 
makes us happy.” 

In order to attain this goal, we must make a number of distinctions. 
There are two kinds of pleasure: the absence of pain, which is called 
“katastematic” and consists in the painless functioning of body and 
soul; and pleasant stimuli, or “kinetic” pleasures. The height of plea- 
sure 1s the absence of pain. Kinetic pleasures bring variation, but 
do not increase the amount of pleasure?! Consequently, while a 


? 'This is called 6 фос1кос лАо%тос, о лАо%тос © кото dot, etc. Aristotle previ- 
ously associated natural wealth with the household and set limits to it (Politics 1.9, 
esp. 1257b19—58a18). 

5 See esp. Letter to Menoeceus 128-29. 

?! See esp. KD 3 and 18, and U 408-28. I agree, for the most part, with John 
M. Rist (Epicurus: An Introduction [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1972], 
100—122) and Phillip Mitsis (Zpicurus? Ethical Theory (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1988], 11—51); see also the alternative views of Jean Bollack, ed. (La pensée du plaisir. 
Epicure: textes moraux, commentaires | Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1975], 149-56, 184—987) 
and J. C. B. Gosling and C. C. W. Taylor (The Greeks on Pleasure [Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1982], 365-96). 
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person should try to maximize pleasure by removing pain, he or she 
must not seek out kinetic pleasures over and above the absence of 
pain unless no pain is associated with this pursuit." A person must 
always calculate the amount of pain attending a prospective pleasure 
in order to make sure that no more pain will ensue than pleasure.? 
This hedonistic calculus demands a distinction between present and 
future. In addition, we must distinguish between bodily and mental 
pleasures. Even though we aim for both bodily and mental well- 
being and even though all mental pleasure is ultimately dependent 
on the body, mental pleasure contributes much more to happiness 
than bodily pleasure, for the mind has control over the body.?* Even 
if a person is tortured on the rack, he or she can be perfectly happy 
by focusing the mind’s attention on a past or future pleasure.” 
Having pleasure requires some material resources. A person may 
have little or much, but there are limits to both how little and how 
much one should have. These limits are based on a distinction among 
three kinds of desires: natural and necessary; natural and unnecessary; 
56 The last are “empty,” for they are 
due to the empty opinion that there will be pleasure when it is rea- 
sonable to expect that there will be no more pleasure than pain. 
Necessary desires are of three types: necessary for happiness, necessary 
for bodily absence of pain, and necessary for life. Desires that are 
both unnecessary and natural are optional: a person will satisfy these 
desires, but only if they do not require an intense effort. If the effort 
is intense, the desired pleasure is not attained and the desire belongs 
to the third kind.” Epicurus illustrated the first kind by the desire for 
water and plain bread. Water and bread “yield the highest pleasure 


and unnatural and unnecessary. 


?' One of the problems of Epicurean ethics is what motivation there is for a per- 
son to enjoy a kinetic pleasure when she has already attained the maximum of 
pleasure through the removal of pain. (Cicero raises this problem in On Ends 2.29.) 
The answer appears to be that all pleasures are desirable, even if they only vary 
the feeling of pleasure; hence they are to be chosen unless they are outweighed by 
pain. In itself, the desire for pleasure is infinite; but it has a limit imposed on it 
by the calculation of the mind, which balances pleasure against pain (see KD 18 
and 20). 

53 Letter to Menoeceus 129-30. 

* U 429-39, 

? Diogenes Laertius 10.118 (U 601). 

56 Letter to Menoeceus 130 and U 456. 

? KD 30. The claim that an intrinsically natural desire may, under some circum- 
stances, be unnatural is in agreement with the claim that pleasure, which is naturally 
good, is bad if it leads to more pain than pleasure (Letter to Menoeceus 129-30). 
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when they are taken by someone who needs them." The second 
kind may be illustrated by the desire for some wine and cheese, and 
the third by the desire for unlimited wine and delicacies.” Whereas 
the first two kinds of desire have a limit, the third has no limit. 
Unnatural desires can never be satisfied; a person always wants more. 

The distinction among the three kinds of desires applies to wealth, 
just as to any other object that we seek for the sake of pleasure. In 
the following maxim, Epicurus distinguishes “natural wealth” from 
the imaginary wealth that 1s the object of empty opinions: 


Natural wealth 1s both limited and easy to obtain. But the wealth [that 
is the object] of empty opinions goes on to infinity. 


“Empty opinions" about wealth make us seek ever more wealth. Just 
like all desires, the desire for wealth has a natural limit that sets it 
off from the empty craving for infinitely more. In addition to being 
limited, natural wealth is easy to obtain. For, as Epicurus maintains, 
"everything natural is easy to obtain, whereas everything empty is 
difficult to obtain."*! 

The claim that natural wealth is easy to obtain raises problems. 
Are we to understand that it easy to obtain sufficient wealth to sat- 
isfy not only the necessary desires, but also unnecessary natural 
desires? Epicurus blocks this interpretation in another saying: 


Thanks be to blessed nature, because it has made what is necessary 
easy to obtain, and what is difficult to obtain unnecessary.” 


In the light of this text, we must suppose that although natural wealth 
corresponds to the entire range of natural desires, the wealth that 1s 
easy to obtain is only the bare minimum of natural wealth. This is 
the wealth required to satisfy the necessary desires. The two attrib- 
utes, being easy to obtain and being limited, apply to opposite ends 


?8 Letter to Menoeceus 131. 

5 A scholion on Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics (U 456) uses the examples: food and 
clothing for necessary desires; sex for natural and unnecessary desires; and a certain 
kind of food, clothing, or sex for unnecessary desires. The scholiast on KD 29 gives 
the examples: drink (when thirsty) for necessary desires; sumptuous food for natural 
and unnecessary desires; crowns and the dedication of statues for unnatural desires. 

© KD 15: о тйс фосеос лАо%тос кой Optotot кой eùnópiotóç otuv. 0 бё TOV KEV@V 
бобу eic Gneipov éxninter. 

9! Tetter to Menoeceus 130: то дёу (uowóv лбу eunópiotóv ёот1, то бё kevóv Óvonóptotov. 

9? U 469: хр’ th poxapia púosı, бт1 tà &vorykoto. £xotnoev evrdpiota, тб дё 
dvondpiota оок &voyxoto. At KD 21, Epicurus asserts that “it is easy to obtain that 
which removes pain due to want and that which makes one's whole life complete." 
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of the range of natural wealth: there is both a threshold that is easy 
to attain and an upper limit beyond which we must not strive. ‘This 
interpretation of “easy to obtain" is confirmed by numerous testi- 
monies, including Cicero's report that natural wealth is easy to obtain 
because “nature is satisfied with just a little." 6? 

How easy is it, however, to have enough resources to satisfy the 
necessary desires? The necessary desires include the desire for happiness, 
as well as the desire for absence of bodily pain and the desire for 
life itself. These three types of desire are ranked in descending order 
of difficulty of attainment. Even though we need just a little to be 
happy, provided we have a philosophical attitude, we may question 
how easy it is for a slave toiling in the mines, to take an extreme 
case, to obtain the bare minimum required to eliminate bodily pain 
and achieve happiness? We may perhaps make sense of Epicurus’ 
confident claim by taking it as a broad generalization: by and large, 
natural wealth is easy to come by, for we require very little to satisfy 
all the necessary desires. This 1s true for slaves, among others. At the 
same time, the amount of natural wealth available to a slave will 
normally be much smaller than that possessed by the owner of a 
slave. It follows that the same type of desire is natural for the owner, 
but unnatural for the slave. 

Epicurus and his followers were intent on using terms in their 
ordinary sense. However, this does not prevent a word from being 
assigned a new, philosophical meaning. In the ordinary sense, the 
person who has just enough to satisfy the necessary desires is poor. 
By philosophical reasoning, on the other hand, this person 1s naturally 
wealthy. Epicurus proposes this semantic shift in the following maxim: 


When measured by the goal of nature, poverty is great wealth; un- 
bounded wealth is great poverty.” 


It was a philosophical commonplace that the person who lives in the 
right way is rich, even if poor.? Epicurus interprets this principle in 


55 On Ends 2.91; see also U 470. Cicero also associates natural wealth with the 
necessary desires at Tusculan Disputations 5.93 (U 456). At U 471 natural wealth is 
said to be made up in full (соџлелАђротол) by bread, water, and any type of shel- 
ter. The verb signifies that this is all the wealth we need in order to have a full 
complement of pleasure. 

9 SV 25: Тү nevia petpovuévn TO tiG фосеос TEAEL uéyaç EOTL TAODTOG. лА.о%тос бё 
un OpiCopevog цеүбАл ёоті nevia. 

? [t may be traced back to Xenophon’s Oeconomicus 2.1—4, where Socrates claims 
that he is sufficiently rich, whereas Critoboulos is poor, even though he possesses 
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his own way by identifying the “goal of nature” with the absence 
of bodily and mental pain. So long as poverty is sufficient to remove 
bodily pain and it is joined by the proper mental attitude, it is an 
abundance of riches; for it suffices to make a person happy. By con- 
trast, the failure to draw boundaries to one's wealth is a great des- 
titution, for it removes happiness. The paradox was a much publicized 
principle of Epicurean ethics, repeated in many variations. Epicurus 
gives it particular application in a letter to his friend Idomeneus: “If 
you wish to make Pythocles wealthy, don’t add possessions, but take 
away desire.” 

No matter how little he has, the person who is content with just 
a little has enough not only for himself, but also for others: 


Even when reduced to necessity, a wise person knows better how to 
give than to take; for so great is the treasure of self-sufficiency that he 
has found." 


Self-sufficiency is never selfish; it distributes its riches to others. Most 
important, it makes a person free: “the greatest reward of self- 
sufficiency is freedom." Great wealth, on the other hand, is incom- 
patible with freedom: 


A free life cannot acquire many possessions, because this is not easy to 
do without fawning upon the crowd or the powerful, but it possesses all 
things in continuous lavishness. If by chance it obtains many possessions, 
it would easily distribute them so as to obtain the good will of associates.”” 


Whereas it is easy to have enough and be free, it is not easy to 
acquire a large amount of wealth without incurring political obligations 
to either the crowd or the powerful and so forfeiting one’s freedom. 
A free person always has enough to be lavish with. This applies to 


a hundred times more. Philodemus gives an Epicurean interpretation to this text 
by asking whether five minas is enough for Socrates’ “necessary and natural require- 
ments" (On Household Economics col. 5.4—14). 

% See, for example, U 202, 471, 477. At SV 81, Epicurus points out that the 
greatest wealth does not remove anxiety, any more than does fame or any other 
object of indiscriminate desire. 

9$ U 135. 

95 SV 44: 0 Go@ds eig xà дуоүко1о ovyxoxafeic UGAAOV ёлістотол ретоёідбуол Ñ 
џетоЛоџВбуелу. THALKODTOV о0торкеїос eope Onoovpóv. 

6з SV dd. 

? SV 67: ,SebOepoc Bios od Sbvatar ктїсобӨол ypńuata TOAAG Suc то то птрбүнө. 
(ui) раблоу eivat оріс Ontetas Xov f N Svvact@v, AAG (adv) ovveyet болео пбуто 
кёктптол. бу ёё nou koi тохт Хрпибтоу noha, кої TADTA Padiws бу eig thv TOD 
TAnoiov eUvotav Siapetproat. 
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a slave as well as a legally free person. If great wealth happens to 
come one's way, it is easy to mete it out to those who will be disposed 
to return the favor. This is not a crassly calculating move. Rather, 
ordinary social bonds are replaced by bonds among friends who, 
however poor they may be, have enough to share with one another. 
“One must release oneself,” Epicurus said, from the “prison of ordi- 
nary affairs and politics"! 

Even though Epicurus stressed that one needs only enough to sat- 
isfy the necessary desires, he also held that one should not live at the 
very edge of necessity. In his work On Lives, Epicurus said that the 
wise person “will not be a Cynic... ог Бес.” The Cynic lives from 
moment to moment. By contrast, the wise person “will take fore- 
thought for possessions and the future."? Instead of seeking only a 
bare minimum, the wise person will try to secure a margin of safety. 

Along with having an economic safety net, a person should prac- 
tice a simple life for the most part. In the Letter to Menoeceus, Epicurus 
lists the advantages of a simple life style: 


сс 


Being used to a simple, inexpensive way of Ше provides full health, 
makes a person unhesitating in the face of life's necessities, makes us 
stronger when we approach occasional luxuries, and makes us fearless 
of fortune.” 


Epicurus does not recommend the simple life as the only way to live: 
we are to become accustomed to it so that we may both contemplate 
a life of necessity without apprehension and enjoy occasional luxuries 
without being mastered by them. Epicurus himself lived frugally on 
the whole while enjoying occasional luxuries. 

Self-sufficiency does not require that one must always live simply. 
Rather, one should always be prepared to have just a little: 


We think self-sufficiency a great good, not in order that we may in 
every case use just a little, but so that if we do not have much, we 
may use just a little in the genuine persuasion that those who least 
need extravagance enjoy it with the greatest pleasure . . .? 


; БЕС PE UMOR E OE А К ; 
SV 58: éxAvtéov éavtods ёк то? лері tà EyKOKALA xoà TOAITIKG ecuotnpiov. 
? Diogenes Laertius 10.119: oùôè xvvieiv . . . 0008 mtMxEboeL. 
3S qu: a : er: p -—À 
Diogenes Laertius 10.120: .. . кої ктђоєос npovofjoeo0oa Kai tod рёЛЛоутос. 
™ Letter to Menoeceus 131: то ovvebiCew о?у èv tais блЛоїс Kai ob toAvteAéo1 длойтолс 
кой veto EOTL сорлАтротікоу koi трос тос йуоуколос TOD Воо xprioeto KOKVOV nort 
tov &vOpanov Kai toig лолотеЛёслу ёк ёлоЛещибтоу npocepyxouévovc креїттоу HUGS 
SratiOnor Kai трос thv тоупу ёфоВоос rapacKevé.Cel. 
75 Tetter to M, 150: ой c олсо Sè dob ud , Auth 
er to Menoeceus : Kod thy adtapKerav дё бёуоӨоу рёүо voutGouev, ody iva 
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The attitude of being content with just a little affords the greatest 
enjoyment of luxuries when they are available. Epicurus implies that 
a person will accept kinetic pleasures when they are easy to obtain, 
thus varying his pleasure even though not increasing it. The quoted 
text is designed to set the Epicurean way of life apart from that of 
the Cynics. The Cynics practiced the self-sufficiency of always liv- 
ing as simply as possible. A diet of bread and water was not optional 
for them, but a requirement. Epicurus agrees with the Cynics that 
self-sufficiency 1s a great good, but he claims that this does not require 
restricting the desires in every case to those that are necessary.” 

In sum, Epicurus demarcated a permissible range of income by 
setting it off both from extreme poverty and from great wealth. This 
range is natural, for it corresponds to our natural desires. It extends 
from the poverty of having just a little to a comfortable way of life 
that is mostly quite simple but includes occasional luxuries. A lot of 
money is not a good thing to cultivate; if a lot of money comes 
one's way, it 1s best to give it to others. Epicurus does not draw 
precise distinctions within the permissible range. What matters, after 
all, is the precision of the philosophical boundaries. On the whole, 
he demarcates a middle range of income against the harshness of 
destitution and the luxury of great wealth. 


(b) Metrodorus and Philodemus on Poverty and Wealth 


Philodemus’ On Wealth (тєр\ xAobtov) and On Household Economics pro- 
vide further evidence about Epicurus’ concept of natural wealth. In 
his treatise On Household Economics, Philodemus mentions that he fol- 
lowed the “leaders” in expounding the philosophical “measure of 
wealth” in his On Wealth." We have only remains of the latter part of 
book 1 of Philodemus’ On Wealth. In these very fragmentary columns, 


т@утос toic Муос YPOnEVa, GAA’ блос ёбу Wh ExoUEV TH TOAAG, тоїс 0Atyoi; хр®небӨо., 
NMETELGMEVOL yvnoíoc бті Hdiota ToAvTEAEtAS ATOAGDOVOLV ot HKLOTA TADTIS 
Seduevor... 

? For a comparison of Cynic and Epicurean self-sufficiency, see Gigante, Cinismo 
е Epicureismo, Memorie dell’Instituto Italiano per gh Studi Filosofici 23 (Naples: 
Bibliopolis, 1992) 48-53. On Cynic self-sufficiency, see further Audrey N. M. Rich, 
“The Cynic Conception of AUTARKEIA,” Mnemosyne 9 (1956): 23-29. 

7 On Household Economics, col. 12.19—22. Philodemus’ On Wealth is therefore ear- 
lier, as Tepedino Guerra points out (“Il primo libro ‘Sulla Ricchezza’ di Filodemo,” 
CEre 8 [1978]: 52-95; 53), contra Tiziano Dorandi (“Filodemo: gli orientamenti 
della ricerca attuale," Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen Welt 2.36.4, ed. W. Haase 
[Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1990], 2359). 
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Metrodorus is cited five times." He is, therefore, a major source. The 
title of Philodemus’ On Household Economics is a modern conjecture, 
plausibly based on Philodemus’ own reference to his book as being 
тєрї oixovopgíac.? The papyrus has the title: Book Theta (9) of “On 
vices and the opposing virtues, and the persons in whom they are, 
and the situations in which they are found."*? On Household Economics 
is much better preserved than On Wealth. The extant portion consists 
of approximately the last thirty columns. Philodemus cites Metrodorus 
as the author of arguments showing that Cynic poverty is to be rejected 
in favor of a more affluent way of life. The section devoted to these 
arguments is substantial, consisting of approximately ten columns 
(12.5-22.16). They form the central section of what remains of On 
Household Economics. This part of the paper will examine the frag- 
ments of On Wealth and this central section of On Household Economics. 

One of the questions raised by these texts is to what extent 
Philodemus may have departed from Metrodorus or Epicurus, despite 
his assurances that he is following them. We may expect that Epicurus 
and Metrodorus were more or less of one mind concerning the lim- 
its of poverty and wealth. Philodemus, on the other hand, belongs 
to a very different society; he is at home among aristocrats in Rome 
in the first century B.C.E. As an Epicurean, Philodemus is obligated 
to follow the leaders, and he does so with enthusiasm. This does not 
mean, however, that he does not exercise considerable freedom in 
interpreting Epicurus’ doctrines. Philodemus’ teacher, Zeno, as well 


78 On Wealth, cols. 24.35, 37.11-15, 41.5 and 12-13, and 47.34. The text (PHerc. 
163) has been edited by Tepedino Guerra, “Il primo libro.” 

7? On Household Economics col. 27.20. The title has commonly been translated as 
“On Household Management.” Voula Tsouna McKirahan (“Epicurean Attitudes 
to Management and Finance" in Epicureismo greco e romano, ed. С. Giannantoni and 
M. Gigante [Naples: Bibliopolis, 1996], 2:701—714) translates as “On Property 
Management,” which corresponds to Philodemus' definition of his topic at col. 
12.8-10. My translation “Оп Household Economics” attempts to reflect Philodemus' 
focus on personal property throughout his treatise. Tsouna McKirahan proposes 
that Philodemus differed from Metrodorus by making a systematic use of the con- 
cept of a skill (téyvn) and by directing attention away from the concept of the right 
measure and use of wealth to the topic of administration. 

*?' Пері oikovoutag (РНегс. 1424) was edited by Christian Jensen, Philodemi Пері 
оїкоуошіос qui dicitur libellus (Leipzig: Tuebner, 1906). A new edition by Tsouna 
McKirahan and G. Indelli is in progress. The treatise has received a very useful 
commentary by Renato Laurenti, Filodemo e il pensiero economico degli Epicurei, Testi е 
Documenti per lo Studio dell’Antichita 39 (Milan: Istituto Editorale Cispalpino-la 
Goliardica, 1973), which is reviewed by Matilde Ferrario, “Una nuova edizione dell’ 
opera filodemea sul economia,” CErc 6 (1976): 92—95. 
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as Philodemus, were remarkably innovative in their exegesis of 
Epicurus. Philodemus was intent on adapting Epicurean teachings to 
Roman conditions. He mentions the Romans once in passing in 
On Household Economics.? We need to ask, therefore, to what extent 
he had them in mind in the rest of his discussion. 

Let us turn, first, to On Wealth. An issue that pervades the frag- 
ments 1s whether poverty and wealth are good, bad, or indifferent. 
Philodemus states that neither poverty nor wealth is *once and for 
all" good or bad or indifferent. Rather, they are good, bad, or 
indifferent for some people, but not for others.? In On Household 
Economics, Philodemus points out that wealth does not appear to be 
harmful in itself but “because of the wickedness of those who use 
it."* Whether poverty or wealth is good, bad, or indifferent, there- 
fore, depends on how people use it. Thus, either poverty or wealth 
is good for a person who uses it to secure pleasure; either is bad 
for someone who derives pain from it; and either is indifferent for 
someone who derives neither pleasure nor pain. 

At the same time, extreme deprivation is unconditionally bad. Some 
followers of Epicurus, Philodemus tells us in On Wealth, call “poverty” 
bad, on the grounds that Epicurus himself often said so. What they 
mean by “poverty,” Philodemus explains, is “having nothing" (буолор- 
Ёс), not “having a little” (dAtyov Onop&c).? The former is a state of 
mendicancy. Having a little can be good, whereas being a beggar 
is simply Баа." This is clearly a reference to the Cynic way of life. 
Along with Epicurus and his other followers, Philodemus rejects the 


8! For example, in The Good King according to Homer, see Elizabeth Asmis, *Philodemus's 
Poetic Theory and On the Good King According to Homer,’ Classical Antiquity 10 (1991): 
1—45. 

9? On Household Economics col. 25.38. 

55 On Wealth, col. 51.2-10. Similarly, Diogenes Laertius (10.120) reports that 
“health is good for some, indifferent for others." This report is somewhat surpris- 
ing in view of Epicurus’ claim that happiness consists in bodily health and mental 
tranquillity (Letter to Menoeceus 128). However, if we understand that health is indeed 
indifferent to someone like Epicurus who can disregard bodily suffering, then we 
can reconcile these claims. Health is a constituent of the good, but it is not absolutely 
necessary. Unlike health, wealth and poverty are not themselves constituents of the 
good (or bad), but only insofar as they are used to produce pleasure (or pain). 

9' On Household Economics col. 14.8-9; and see below, n. 106. 

5 On Wealth, cols. 42.31—43.7, 45.15-38, 46.31—34, and 48.18-24. 

86 At On Wealth cols. 47.9-11, someone is said “in his second book" to “con- 
sider the poverty of the leader good." It is possible that this is a comment by 
Metrodorus on the poverty of Epicurus. 
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economic deprivation of the Cynic. At the same time, Philodemus 
offers a clarification of the term “poverty.” Whereas some Epicureans, 
and possibly Epicurus himself at times, stretched the term to refer 
to the condition of “having nothing," Philodemus uses it consistently 
to signify “having a little.” 

In support of the claim that wealth and poverty are not good or 
bad absolutely, Philodemus adduces the argument that whereas there 
is a big difference between good and bad, there is “not much difference 
[810ор@]” between wealth and poverty." Wealth has a “small supe- 
riority” ([u]kp&v ... orepoynv) over poverty.? This small superior- 
ity, however, makes no difference to happiness. In the same column 
in which he presents the argument that there is “not much difference,” 
Philodemus cites Metrodorus as follows: 


All accusations made against poverty as falling short of wealth are truly 
falsehoods, as Metrodorus said.?? 


Even though wealth has a “small superiority," this must not be taken 
to mean that poverty “falls short” in any way with respect to happiness. 
The term “superiority” is morally neutral. The small advantage makes 
no difference to happiness, for a person “derives equal pleasures 
from poverty as from wealth.”” This claim is in agreement with the 
Epicurean doctrine that unnecessary natural pleasures bring no increase 
in pleasure. Although there is a small difference between poverty 
and wealth in the production of pleasure, this difference 15, strictly 
speaking, something indifferent. As Philodemus observes, “the change 
from wealth to poverty is indifferent"?! As a result, a person will 
not fear the trouble that attends a change from wealth to poverty.” 
This sense of security is especially important since wealth is “easily 
destroyed.” Philodemus concludes the book by offering advice to 


U On Wealth, col. 41.35—37. A related argument is (col. 41.32-34): “When many 
bad things are put together, they do not make a good, but poverty makes wealth.” 
This argument rests on the premise that many small possessions make up wealth. 
Seneca (Epistle 87, 38 = SVF Antipater 3.54) mentions that this claim is a sophism 
that was bandied about by all the dialecticians and refuted by the Stoic Antipater. 

5 On Wealth, col. 51.27—30. 

89 On Wealth, col. 41.9-14: лбу’ [8]со котпү[о]јреїтол meviag wo £AXewobonc 
п\оотох, toic GANBEiatrc, 0с о Mytpddwpoc on, Katayevouat’ ёстї. 

? On Wealth, col. 56.4—8. 

! On Wealth, col. 53.3—5. 
? On Wealth, col. 36.12—14. 
?5 On Wealth, col. 54.7-10; cf. col. 55.10. 
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both the poor and the rich. If we are rich, he says, “we will not on 
that account despise those who are not, nor will we give up our soul 
because of a desire for wealth."?' 

The threefold distinction of good, bad, and indifferent is a promi- 
nent feature of Stoic ethics. The Stoics held that only virtue (or what 
partakes of it) is good, only vice (or what partakes of it) 1s bad, and 
that everything else is indifferent. In short, only what is morally good 
is good, only what is morally bad is bad. However, there is a difference 
among so-called “indifferents” (0610оро): some are preferred, some 
are dispreferred, and some are neither. Preferred indifferents have 
“much value" (although they are immeasurably inferior to the only 
truly valuable thing, the good); they include wealth, health, a good 
reputation, and so on. Dispreferred things have “much disvalue;” they 
include poverty, illness, a bad reputation, and so on.? Under ordi- 
nary circumstances, a person will select what is preferred and decline 
what 1s dispreferred; under special circumstances, he may select what 
is dispreferred and decline what is preferred. Chrysippus went so 
far as to say 1t 1s madness to consider wealth, health, and so on, as 
“nothing” and not to “hold on” to them.” To select preferred things 
is a duty (коӨђкоу); but it is a so-called intermediate duty, not a 
perfect duty. Perfect duty consists in selecting things virtuously.? One 
reason for selecting preferred things, such as wealth, 1s that they pro- 
vide larger scope for the exercise of virtue than their opposites.?? 

It is possible that Metrodorus himself used the Stoic distinction 
between good, bad, and indifferent to present Epicurus’ position. But 
it is much more likely that Philodemus did so in a later period, after 
Stoic terminology came to be used widely by the Epicureans in their 
debates with Stoics and others. This trend is exemplified especially 


% On Wealth, col. 58.4—9. His advice to the poor is not preserved. 

SVF 1.190, 192, etc. 

? Despite their preference for wealth, the Stoics had much respect for Cynicism. 
One of the Stoics, Apollodorus, called Cynicism a "short path to virtue" (Diogenes 
Laertius 7.121). The Stoics reportedly held that the wise person “will be a Cynic” 
(Diogenes Laertius 7.121), but another source explains this as meaning that if the 
wise man is already a Cynic he will remain one, but he will not start out to become 
one (SVF 3.638). As Cicero indicates (On Ends 2.68, SVF 3.645), these testimonies 
may be reconciled with the general Stoic position on wealth by taking the Cynic 
way of life as an exception that falls under the rubric of кото лерістослу, “in spe- 
cial circumstances." 

9% Plutarch Stoic Refutations 1047е (= SVF 3.138). 

% SVF 3.494—96. 

9 Seneca, On the Happy Life 21-22. 
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by Philodemus’ teacher Zeno. Philodemus, it is plausible, interpreted 
Metrodorus’ claim that poverty does not “fall short” of wealth by 
saying that the change of the one to the other is "indifferent." 
Philodemus agrees with the Stoics that poverty and wealth are strictly 
indifferent. Because he takes “poverty” to mean “having a little,” his 
exegesis is responsible for the claim that wealth has only a “small 
superiority.” At first sight, this assessment seems to be in conflict 
with the Stoic view that wealth has great selective value and poverty 
great selective disvalue. However, the Stoics held in effect that the 
difference is tiny, since it is morally irrelevant. That wealth has a 
“small superiority” corresponds roughly to the joint Stoic claim that 
wealth is indifferent and that it has great selective value. 

Nonetheless, there is a significant difference between the Epicurean 
and Stoic views. The Stoics proposed wealth, along with health, and 
so on, as aims to be attained even for the wise person. It is the duty 
of everyone, under normal circumstances, to choose wealth, health, 
and so on. What really matters is whether this aim is pursued vir- 
tuously; still, a person should make an effort to obtain preferred 
things. In the second century B.C.E., the Stoic Antipater stressed this 
effort by saying that it is the goal to “do everything in one’s power, 
continuously and without divergence, to obtain the primary things 
according to nature.”!” By contrast with the Stoics, the Epicurean 
is relaxed about being wealthy; he cares just a little. 

When Philodemus, therefore, points out that wealth has just a 
“small superiority,” he is concerned to emphasize that wealth is worth 
just a little effort. One should not think of it, as the Stoics did, as 
being greatly preferable. It helps just a little toward attaining hap- 
piness, even though it is not necessary for happiness and makes no 
difference to how happy one is. 

Philodemus considers further the permissible range of income in 
his On Household Economics. Тһе treatise is in two parts: (I) a refuta- 
tion, directed against Xenophon's Oeconomicus (cols. 1—7.37), then the 
Peripatetic Oeconomica, which Philodemus ascribes to ‘Theophrastus 
(cols. 7.37-12.2); and (II) an exposition of Epicurean doctrine. The 
second part is divided into two clearly demarcated sections. ‘The first 
section (ПА) begins with a definition of “household economics” 
(oikovouío) and is a treatment of the limits of poverty and wealth 


2] 


100 SVF Antipater 3.57. 
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(cols. 12.5-22.16). In the second section (IIB), Philodemus proposes 
to add details about the sources and management of income (col. 
22.17 to end). It has traditionally been agreed that in the first sec- 
tion (IIA) Philodemus follows Metrodorus closely, whereas in the sec- 
ond section (IIB) he speaks in his own voice.' In the following 
examination, an attempt will be made to determine whether there 
is any difference in position between Metrodorus and Philodemus. 
We will first examine section IIA on the limits of poverty and wealth. 

After defining his topic as the philosophical “use and preservation 
of possessions" (col. 12.5-25), Philodemus immediately invokes the 
authority of Metrodorus. He will cite, he says, the sort of arguments 
offered by Metrodorus in his book On Wealth 


in response to those who will say perhaps that the Cynics have chosen 
by far the lightest and easiest way of life by stripping away everything 
of theirs as much as possible that does not make life inexpensive, so 
that it is lived peacefully and most calmly, with the least concern and 
trouble.'” 


Metrodorus agreed with the Cynics that the best life is one that is 
most tranquil and trouble-free. However, he argued, 


this goal does not appear to come about if we flee everything whose 
presence occasionally brings us trouble and contention. For many things 
engender some pain by their presence, but disturb more by their 
absence. ^? 


Analogously, it causes some trouble to be healthy; but we suffer ter- 
ribly if we lack good health. Likewise, a trustworthy friend may cause 


?! Siegfried Sudhaus (“Eine erhaltene Abhandung des Metrodor,” Hermes 41 
(1906): 45—58, esp. 56) argued that these columns (12.45-21.35) are an extract from 
Metrodorus' lost work On Wealth, and that subsequently Philodemus “speaks in his 
own name" (as indicated by оїнол in col. 24.35). Sudhaus supports his view with a 
stylistic analysis (see below, n. 122) along with other arguments. Renato Laurenti 
151—53) proposes that Philodemus 1s following Metrodorus not only in this section, 
but also in the subsequent section on the sources of income (cols. 22.17-23.36). 
After this, Laurenti holds, Philodemus finishes the book “con le sue forze" (169). 

102 On Economics col. 12.29—38: . . . п[рос т]о®с ёродутос їсс б[ті t0A]0 коофотбтцу 
xoi pá[i]o[tn]v ot Kuvixot ówveyoyrv [rnv ]voa x&v оту nepie[tpnkó]cec eic то Svvatov, 
© щй y'eo]veAf] rapéyer Btov eipn[votog tle koi роот’ ёӨороВ[о]с [xoi цєт@& cfi]c 
£Aoxtoxn[c] фро[утїбос klai tpaypate[t]as [81] vv[ó]uevov. 

103 Col. 13.3-11: ob uty otto ye фохуетол todto yiveoBan то тёЛос, бу лбуто qoyouev 
Ov oxo.py[óv]tov Kav лрбүротб note oyónuev KAV бүшу1@солиєу. TOAAG yàp TAV лрогү- 
u&tov ёулоєї uév тіуос Атос ©л@руоуто, rÀeto 0 OyAei yh торбуто. 
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pain at times, but not having one brings more trouble.’ In the 
same way, we must “accept” wealth if it is less of a burden in the 
long run when it is present—a person must always consider one’s 
whole life, not just the moment. One should not use as a “measur- 
ing stick” (коуфу) whether wealth brings toil; for even one’s daily 
needs require toil. What matters is whether wealth makes a contri- 
bution “for the most part” to the best kind of life. Wealth “does 
not appear to bring on profitless troubles by itself, but because of 
the wickedness of those who use it.”!°° 

The argument proceeds tentatively and cautiously. After indicat- 
ing that wealth need not be bothersome, Philodemus indicates that 
wealth, so long as it does not go beyond the bounds set by nature, 
may indeed be much preferable to poverty: 


The care and preservation [of wealth] that suits someone who takes 
care of it properly does not afford greater trouble than the provision 
of daily needs, and even if it affords more trouble, this is not more 
than the difficulties from which it releases us, unless someone shows 
that natural wealth does not provide a much greater balance of rewards 
over toil than [does] the life of little means, which he will be very far 
from showing. 


The sentence is very carefully worded. ‘Through double negatives, the 
suggestion is made that wealth, so long as it is naturally limited, may 
bring a much greater balance of rewards over toil than a life of hav- 
ing just a little. The negative wrapping of the suggestion helps to 
blunt the contrast between natural wealth and the poverty of having 
just a little. Nonetheless, the contrast is a surprise. Epicurus stressed 
that natural wealth includes the condition of having just a little. The 
argument here is carefully presented in such a way that it does not 
contradict this basic doctrine. The point is that wealth, so long as 
it is naturally limited, may be much preferable to the condition of 
having just a little. Thus the opposition is, strictly, between wealth 
and poverty, not between natural wealth as such and poverty. 


10 Col. 13.11-19. 

05 Cols, 13.34—14.5. 

106 Col. 14.5-9: о? @aivetar 6’ ò лАо%тос énupépew GAvOITEAEIs Óvoxepetag лар’ 
отоу GAAG лоро tH[v] TOV xpouévov KaKiav. 

107 Col. 14.9—23: fj yàp &nwi£Ae Kai tfpnotc, don трёлє1 тбл KATH тролтоу ADTOD 
проєстфті, mapéxer uév tiv’ évtot' 6yAnow, od uhv xÀeto ye TOD кото TOV ёфўцероу 
[no] piopov, ду ёё koi nÀeto, tov GA[A]ov Фу GnOAAGTTEL SvoyepSv [o]d nAstov', ду 
ult] detEn «ic, 0с ook dnodi[S@]ow ó фос1к©с notog [TO]AAG[1] uetGovs tàs Extkapriag 
T] totg тоуоос тїс дл’ [0]Atyov болс, 6 тоАЛо% Senoe[t naphiotéve[w]. 
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Nonetheless, wealth is picked out from the range of natural wealth 
as possibly much preferable to poverty, and this opposition is not 
found in the fragments of Epicurus. 

Philodemus immediately hedges this possibility by setting out condi- 
tions for the possession of wealth. A person must not become distressed 
when it is lost or pursue it with relentless effort. One must not pile 
up money or seek to get as much as possible.’ A person who is 
“relaxed” about these matters will satisfy his daily needs more eas- 
ily than the person who has nothing to spare. The wise person 
will not take great pains to preserve wealth; for he can be content 
with just a little, even though he prefers a more affluent way of life: 


A temperate man is not distressed by, and is confident for the future 
in, a lowly and poor way of life, knowing that what is natural is man- 
aged also by this, but he inclines in his wishes rather toward a more 
affluent (бфдоуотёроу) way.'!° 


Again, the words are chosen very carefully: the person who is content 
with little “inclines in his wishes” toward a “more affluent” existence. 
The Epicurean will not strain to acquire wealth, but he has an incli- 
nation toward affluence as making a slight contribution to happi- 
ness. Being “temperate,” he knows that poverty suffices for happiness. 

In addition to being relaxed about wealth, a wise person will share 
it with others. The confidence that comes from knowing that poverty 
is sufficient makes a person “share everything.”'!! A person who has 
a “moderate and common life" and a “sound and true account 
[Aóyoc]|" will not be bad at finding what is sufficient.''? Philodemus 
here sums up in effect two main principles of Epicurean economics: 
setting a limit to wealth by the use of reason, and sharing it with 
friends. The latter principle becomes increasingly prominent in the 
remainder of the treatise. What reason teaches is: 


One should accept more, if it comes about without harm and easily, 
but one should not suffer because of (15.1% 


108 Col. 14.23—46. 

' Col. 15.21—26 (including &veuiévog at line 24). 

! Cols. 15.45-16.6: оте y[&]p &oyxoAG софроу &vip кої npóc то LEAALOV 
е0]0[о]ррћс тїї толелуђі xoi meviypa Siaityt, то фосікоу eióog кої ъло то®ттус 
Siorkobuevov, pérer бё th BovAnoer yov ёлі thv бфӨоуштёроу. 

11 Col. 18.2—7; cf. col. 18.34—35. 

12 Col. 16.8-10, including: Bog uétpióg te Kai korvòç кол Абүос byrg кол GANBwWoc. 

113 Cols. 16.44—17.2: то [ёё x]Aeiov, бу &]BA[o]Boc кол [e0]rópoc үїутүтол, Sextélov, 
tò] бё xoxonoO[e]iv кот’ о]ото toOto uf. 
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As he continues the argument, Philodemus restates this hypothetical 
state of affairs in the form of an exhortation: 


Let us not say that 1f we remove the burden from the possession of 
wealth, we will also remove wealth. For it 1s possible to leave this with- 
out adding the other... Те preservation of wealth can come about 
also without futile toil.'* 


Philodemus ends by encouraging others to accept wealth whenever 
it comes without undue pain. 

In conformity with Epicurus! teachings, Philodemus is careful to 
set off the right way not only from the extreme poverty of the Cynics, 
but also from the pursuit of great wealth. “Great toil” is involved 
in trying to get as much wealth as possible, as quickly as possible. 
This is the way of the professional manager or money-maker. Using 
tentative language again, Philodemus suggests that the wise person 
“must perhaps not be said to be an expert and businessman who 
makes much money quickly." ^ He concludes that ordinary know- 
how is sufficient. For “it appears” that, just as in other activities, so 
everyone has sufficient economic skill to attend to his needs. As 
everyone knows enough to prepare food without being a professional 
cook, so *it appears to be like this" about keeping one's belongings. 
Many people, including the good man, “seem altogether not bad” 
about finding what they need.'* People who are intent on making 
money think that poverty is troublesome, even though “nature shows, 
if one pays attention to her, that it 1s easily satisfied with using just 
a Ше.” This is, once again, canonical Epicurean doctrine. 

Philodemus closes the entire section of argument (ПА) with a lengthy 
table of contents, preceded by a reference to Metrodorus as having 
refuted Aristotle’s claim that the good person is also a good money- 
maker.''® The table of contents is as follows: (1) how much one should 
take care of; (2) what and what sort of thing economics is understood 
to be; (3) how, and how not, the wise man is a good manager, and 


!* Col. 18.7-20: ph df Aéyouev 0с, et леріолрӣсореу то Bépogc adtod кото thv 
xtficiv, бфеЛооцедо Kai то пЛоотеїу. ёсті yàp uh тросбутос ёке1уох TODTO котоћеїле1у 
... f 68 сотпріо ёом[от]јол үіуғсдол кої yopic vàv [u]oxvotov nóvov. 

15 Col. 17.2-6. 

16 Col. 17.14—40. 

"7 Col. 19.4—19, including (18-19): Kai toig Фолс е0коМо]с xpfjos0 . 

"8 Cols. 21.28-22.6. Philodemus treats the topics roughly in this order: (2) at 
col. 12.5-25, (1) at cols. 12.25-17.2, (3) and (4) together at cols. 17.2-18.2, and (5) 
at cols. 18.2-21.35. 
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likewise a good money-maker; (4) what type of management is an 
expertise (téyvn) and what type is not, and that ordinary know-how 
is advantageous whereas expert management is not; and (5) how one 
must be disposed in attitude (nâç StaKetpevov) in taking care of one’s 
possessions. The elaborate table of contents suggests that Philodemus 
was following a larger, more detailed exposition, divided into pre- 
cisely demarcated sections. Just before turning to his own follow-up 
discussion (IIB), Philodemus mentions that “he,” that is, Metrodorus, 
showed extensively that “occasional troubles, worries, and bother are 
much more profitable for the best way of life than the opposite 
course."!? The “opposite course" is Cynicism. From the beginning 
to the end of his arguments, it appears, Philodemus has been draw- 
ing on Metrodorus’ extensive refutation of Cynic poverty. 

Even though Philodemus’ exposition is based solidly on Epicurus? 
own teachings, there is something new in his presentation. The whole 
thrust of his discussion is to show that it is preferable to be wealthy 
rather than poor. After arguing against the Cynics, Philodemus takes 
the discussion in the direction of showing that it is better to have 
more rather than less. Instead of arguing simply against the extreme 
poverty of the Cynics, Philodemus argues for limited wealth. In this 
progression, he appears to skip a step. Instead of reminding the 
reader that it makes no difference to happiness whether one has a 
little or a lot, he focuses on the advantages of having a lot, then 
goes back to saying that, after all, it is sufficient to have just a little. 

Philodemus emphasizes that the rich person must not grab; he 
accepts. This contention is reminiscent of Epicurus’ own claim that 
a person will accept occasional luxuries. But there is a difference. 
Philodemus has a person accept wealth on a continuous basis, on 
the ground that it tends to be less trouble than being poor. Epicurus 
is more comfortable with giving away wealth than keeping it. In a 
variation on Epicurus’ recommendation, Philodemus has the rich 
man share with others while keeping his wealth. This is not to say 
that there is a change of doctrine. Everything Philodemus says is 
compatible with Epicurus own teachings. But there is a change of 
emphasis. Whereas Philodemus offers a defense of wealth, Epicurus’ 
economic advice appears, on the whole, a consolation for poverty. 

Since we do not have Metrodorus’ books, we cannot check whether 
this emphasis is already in Metrodorus. Speaking generally, it 


19 See note 150. 
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is unlikely that Metrodorus differed as much from Epicurus as 
Philodemus' presentation suggests." Philodemus' language may pro- 
vide a clue. A striking feature of the entire section of argument is 
the frequent occurrence of the terms “perhaps” and “appears.”!?! 
The use of these qualifying expressions is in contrast with Philodemus’ 
highly assertive style later in the treatise and elsewhere in his writ- 
ings. One might suppose, therefore, that Philodemus has taken these 
terms from Metrodorus.'” As a faithful defender of Epicurus’ doc- 
trines, Metrodorus could be expected to hedge any apparent change 
of emphasis by the use of qualifying expressions. On the other hand, 
it seems equally possible that Philodemus used tentative expressions 
to hedge his own interpretation of Metrodorus’ arguments. On the 
whole, it is reasonable to suppose that if Metrodorus already empha- 
sized the advantages of wealth more than Epicurus did, Philodemus 
reinforced this shift in his own selective presentation of Metrodorus’ 
arguments. Again, there need not be any incompatibility of doctrine. 
Philodemus’ statement that the temperate man “inclines” toward 
affluence is compatible with everything that he reports about Metro- 
dorus in On Wealth, and it may indeed be a direct quotation from 


7? F, Castaldi (“П concetto della ricchezza in Epicuro," Rendiconti, Accademia dei 
Lincei, classe di scienze morali, storiche, e filologiche, 6, 4 [1928] 287—308: 305) mentions 
briefly that Metrodorus’ notion of poverty is “confused” and that Metrodorus departs 
from Epicurus in supposing that poverty is something bad. According to Castaldi, 
Philodemus returns to Epicurus! position. As Laurenti points out (Filodemo e il pensiero 
economico, 139), the text cited by Castaldi (col. 19 of On Household Economics) fails to 
support his view of Metrodorus. On the other hand, Castaldi is right to notice a 
difference in Philodemus' discussion. Following d'Amelio (1926, whose book I have not 
been able to check), Reimar Mueller (Die epikureische Gesellschaflstheorie, Schriften zur 
Geschichte und Kultur der Antike 5, [Berlin: Walter De Gruyter, 1972] 25-28) takes 
Philodemus to present the position of Metrodorus, whose position he takes to be the 
same as that of Epicurus. Mueller puts Philodemus’ arguments in the context of fourth 
and third-century economics, in which there was a polarization of income, attended 
by rapid changes. The poor became poorer, Mueller points out, whereas those in 
the middle range could amass much wealth, but just as quickly lose it again. 

7! “Perhaps” (toms, which may also be translated as “presumably”) occurs at 
cols. 12.29 (as cited), 17.5 (as cited), 18.40, and 19.44. “Appears” (фоїіуєтол) occurs 
at cols. 13.3 (as cited), 14.5 (as cited), 17.15 (as cited), and 17.29—30 (as cited). In 
addition to gaivetar, owe (“seems,” “is likely"), or the plural form, is used at cols. 
10.43—44, 17.38 (as cited), and 21.13. Outside this section, “perhaps” occurs at col. 
2.17, “appear(s)” at cols. 11.18-19 and 22.28 (cited below), and “seem” at col. 
22.36—37 (cited below). 

122 Sudhaus does not include these expressions in his analysis of Metrodorus' style 
(“Abhandlung,” 45—46). Among the linguistic features that he attributes to Metrodorus 
are: the use of hiatus at cols. 12.46, 14.38, 17.31, 20.13, 20.33, and 22.41 (con- 
trasting with Philodemus’ avoidance of hiatus) and the vulgar form óA1og at cols. 


13.34, 18.5, and 19.19. 
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Metrodorus. The expression is also compatible with Epicurus’ own 
inchnation to enjoy occasional luxuries. Whether or not Philodemus took 
this expression from Metrodorus, nothing prevents him from using 
it to shape a position of his own. 

In order to assess Philodemus’ own contribution more precisely, we 
need to put the section that we have just examined in the context 
of his entire work On Household Economics. The work as a whole moves 
from a refutation of previous treatments of economics to the estab- 
lishment of an Epicurean position by means of a refutation of Cynic 
poverty. The section on the limits of poverty and wealth (ПА) is 
embedded in the larger project of delineating an Epicurean eco- 
nomics as a counterpart to traditional economics. In this project, the 
discussion of the sources and management of income (ПВ) is of cru- 
cial importance. We have a report on what Epicurus himself said 
about how a wise person earns money. We shall examine this infor- 
mation first, then return to Philodemus’ more elaborate treatment 
in On Household Economics. We will then be in a position to draw 
some conclusions about the evolution of Epicurean economic thought. 


Acquiring and Managing an Income 


(a) Epicurus on the Wise Person 


Epicurus reportedly said that the wise person “will make money if 
he lacks resources, but only from his wisdom."'"? Accordingly, the 
wise person will make money only if he lacks it and only on the 
basis of his wisdom. Epicurus did not specify how the wise person 
will use his wisdom to make money, but his list of activities that are 
permitted to the wise person suggests a number of possibilities. Since 
the wise person will found a school,"* we expect that, in case of 
need, he will impose a fee for his teaching. Also, since the wise per- 
son “will serve a king upon occasion,” he will presumably sometimes 
derive an income from a king. We may assume, too, that the wise 


75 Diogenes Laertius 10.120: ypnuatieioBai te GAA’ бло uóvng софіос @тортүсоуто. 

+ Diogenes Laertius 10.120. 

7? Diogenes Laertius 10.120: кої povapyov ёу колрф Üepoxeboew. Philonides, an 
Epicurean who lived in Antioch in the first half of the second century B.C.E., did 
just that. He is said to have converted Demetrius I Soter (160—152 B.C.E.) to 
Epicureanism (Michael Erler, “Epikur,” Die Hellenistische Philosophie, ed. Hellmut 
Flashar, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie: Die Philosophie der Antike, Bd. 
4 [Basel: Schwabe, 1994] 252). 
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person may draw on the resources of his friends, for "friendship 
[comes about] because of need.""? [n all these cases, the wise per- 
son shares his wisdom with those who remunerate him. 

Epicurus himself derived an income from his teaching. ‘The bequests 
he made in his will show that he was not poor. The qualification 
“when lacking resources” (блорўсоуто) may, therefore, be understood 
in a fairly broad sense to accommodate a modest level of affluence."? 
The wise person needs sufficient resources to run a school. If he 
lives very frugally, as Epicurus did, this income may be quite sub- 
stantial even if modest. On the other hand, the condition “when 
lacking resources" indicates a clear difference from the Stoic posi- 
tion. Whereas the Stoic wise person normally aims to be wealthy, 
Epicurus has the wise person make money only exceptionally, when 
he is in need. 

Importantly, the Epicurean wise person does not retreat into soli- 
tary contemplation. He or she will perform the social duty of teach- 
ing others by founding a school. This activity may be viewed as 
taking the place of engaging in politics. As Seneca reports, Epicurus 
held that the wise person will not do politics “unless something inter- 
venes." Seneca opposes this position to the Stoic doctrine that a per- 
son should pursue politics except under special circumstances."? In 
general, the Epicurean will not engage in politics. There are exceptions, 
however, as we have just seen. Occasionally, the wise person may serve 
a king, although this service is probably best regarded as a kind of 
education rather than as a form of political activity."? It should be 
emphasized that, in Epicureanism, political inactivity goes along with 
being a law-abiding citizen. As part of his duties as a citizen, the 
wise person will, for example, act as a member of a jury.'? 


126 


Diogenes Laertius 10.120: кол thv oiriav [yiveoBor] Stà tas xpetac. 

"7 As D. P. Fowler has argued (“Lucretius and Politics," Philosophia Togata, eds. 
Jonathan Barnes and Miriam Griffin [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1989] 120—50: 
130-31), there are no grounds for changing the manuscript reading to ebrophoavta, 
as proposed by Gigante in Diogene Laerzio, Vite dei Filosofi, 2nd ed. (Bari: Laterza, 
1976), 439, 574 n. 94, and “Atakta V," CErc 14 (1984): 125-33, 125. 

18 Seneca On Leisure 3.2 (= U 9); the phrase “nisi si quid intervenerit" corre- 
sponds to xoà neptotaov (“under special circumstances"). 

1 Diogenes Laertius 10.119 reports that the wise person will “not engage in pol- 
itics or be a tyrant” (006 noAitedoeoBan ...000& tTupavvedoetv). The prohibition 
against tyranny is in itself a kind of qualification: the wise person may engage occa- 
sionally in a benign form of politics, though never in autocratic rabble-rousing. 

13 Diogenes Laertius 10.120 (6u&oeo001). 
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The three Epicurean ways of earning money suggested above invite 
comparison with the three “leading” (npomyoóuevoi) ways of life pro- 
posed by the Stoics: (a) royal (Baovuxóv), (b) political (xoAvtwóv), 
and (c) having knowledge (émotnpovikév). Correspondingly, the Stoics 
proposed, a person will make money by: (a) ruling as king or deriv- 
ing an income from a king; (b) participating in politics; or (c) exact- 
ing fees for teaching.'’! These sources of income are summed up as 
making money “from politics and from prominent friends.” As for 
all duties, there are exceptions. A person will live with a king who 
shows a good nature and a love of learning; and he will not par- 
ticipate in politics if he is not going to help the country but fore- 
sees serious dangers coming from the state.!? 

In a variation on the three sources of income, Chrysippus specified 
that a wise person may earn money from a king, from friendship, 
and from imparting his wisdom through instruction (cooioeto). ? 
Presumably, friendship overlaps with politics as a source of income. 
With respect to the first way of life, Chrysippus noted that if a wise 
person cannot be king himself, he will live with a king and go on 
expeditions with him.'** As a source of income, the life of knowledge 
coincides with the life of instruction. Following the lead of Protagoras, 
Chrysippus worked out a precise policy about how a wise person should 
exact a fee: he advised him either to take the money in advance or 
to contract to have the student pay after a period of time.'? 

The main difference between the Stoics and Epicureans is that 
whereas the Stoics recommended politics and teaching equally as 
ways of earning an income, the Epicureans advised against politics 
as a source of income. Even if a person counsels a king, he does so 
as a philosophical teacher, not as a political ally. The Epicureans 
recognized just one best way, which may be practiced in a variety 


7?! Arius Didymus in Stobaeus Eclogae 2 (= SVF 3.686). According to Diogenes 
Laertius (7.130), the Stoics distinguished among three kinds of life: theoretical, prac- 
tical, and rational (Aóywov), of which the last is to be chosen since “a rational crea- 
ture” is intended for contemplation and action. It appears that the rational life 
combines the first two. In addition, it appears that the royal, political, and knowl- 
edgeable lives are all subdivisions of the rational life. 

7? Arius Didymus in Stobaeus Eclogae 2 (= SVF 3.690). 

75 Plutarch Stoic Refutations 1043e (= SVF 3.693). 

13t Ibid. 1043b-c (= SVF 3.691). 

75 Тыа. 1043e—44a, 1047f. Protagoras devised the policy of having the student 
either pay the amount asked for or deposit in a temple what he thought the instruc- 
tion was worth (Plato Protagoras 328b-c). 
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of settings: imparting wisdom through teaching. At the same time, 
there 1s something that the Stoics and Epicureans have in common: 
the imposition of fees for teaching. Plato prohibited the taking of fees 
as a sophistic practice. Both the Stoics and the Epicureans regard it 
as entirely honorable. Some of the Stoics, including Chrysippus, made 
clear their opposition to Plato by using the term “sophistry” (cogtoteta, 
also cogtotevetv) to designate instruction by a wise person, as the 
sophists originally conceived of their teaching. Other Stoics contin- 
ued to use the term in a derogatory sense." The Epicureans gen- 
erally used the term “sophist” in a pejorative sense, but they too 
thought it proper to receive an income for instruction. 


(b) Philodemus? New Economics 


In On Household Economics, Philodemus is concerned not only with 
the occupation of being a wise person, but with the entire range of 
occupations suitable for persons who live philosophically. All of these 
people are “philosophers” in a broad sense. In the strict sense, as 
Philodemus points out, a philosopher does not engage in business 
dealings at all. In a broad sense, a philosopher is anyone who 
does philosophy, even if he has just a little time for philosophical 
study. In On Household Economics, Philodemus shows how to combine 
earning a living with doing philosophy. It is in this sense that Epicurus 
invites anyone at all, both young and old, to do philosophy. 

Let us first go back to Philodemus’ definition of his topic in On 
Household Economics. After criticizing Xenophon’s Oeconomicus and the 
Peripatetic Oeconomica, Philodemus introduces the Epicurean position 


136 SVF 3. 686. 

1 Some Epicureans, who claimed to be genuine Epicureans, branded others as 
sophists (Diogenes Laertius 10.26). There has been much debate on who these 
“sophists” were; see esp. Longo Auricchio and Tepedino Guerra, “Aspetti e Problemi 
della Dissidenza Epicurea,” Clic 11 (1981): 25—40. The following people, described 
by Philodemus (То friends of the school, col. 2.8-17; Anna Angeli, ed., Filodemo, Agli 
amici de scuola (PHerc. 1005), La Scuola di Epicuro, 7 [Naples: Bibliopolis, 1988]), 
fit the description: “Some of those called Epicureans say and write many things 
gathered [from Epicurean writings], as well as many things that are peculiar to 
them and in disagreement with our enterprise, some of which have been torn away 
superficially and quickly from it” (. . . àv уртцолт1ббутоу туйс "Exwovpetov TOAAG 
LEV осоцфортто kai Aéyevw кой үрбфелу, TOAAG 6 oco 6v 1810 тоїс KATH THY лроүцоте1оу 
&сонфвуо, tive O éketOev żonapayuéva PAoWSHs kai taxéoç ...). Among Roman 
Epicureans, Amafinius and his successors, as described by Cicero, also appear to 
be candidates (see n. 45 above). 

138 On Household Economics, col. 11.16-17. 
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by first distinguishing the Epicurean notion of economics from that 
of others: 


We will speak not about how one can live nobly in a house, but how 
one must be set up concerning the acquisition and preservation of pos- 
sessions, which is the proper sense of oikonomia and oikonomikos.'*° 


The definition of ovkonomia is one of the topics that Philodemus in- 
cludes in his table of contents for the middle section (IIA). We may 
attribute it, therefore, to Metrodorus. In Xenophon's Oeconomicus, the 
good oikonomos was defined by Socrates’ interlocutor as someone who 
“inhabits well (eb oixeiv) his own house (oixíav)."!^ Typically, Socrates 
understands “well” in a moral sense. In his criticism of Xenophon, 
Philodemus responds to this definition by saying that “well” can 
mean one of two things: very beneficially and happily, or making a 
lot of money." 

In denying now that his topic is “how to live nobly in a house” 
(èv otko ko [c] ... Biodv), Philodemus implies that he will not deal 
simply with thie As he goes on to say, he will deal specifically 
with the income that is appropriate for a philosopher. There is a 
“measure of wealth” for the philosopher. His precise topic, there- 
fore, will be the acquisition and preservation of possessions within 
philosophically set limits.'** Instead of writing a purely ethical treatise 
or a technical tract on how to make a lot of money, Philodemus will 
deal with the practical problem of how a person living a philoso- 
phical life will manage an income. 

The choice of topic puts Philodemus, along with Metrodorus, in 
a long tradition of philosophical investigation. While Socrates focused 
exclusively on the morality of household management, others, including 


79? On Household Economics, col. 12.5-12: droreGouebar tlolivoy оюу, ÒG èv оїкол 
Kohls] & ёстіу Biodv, GAA’ OG otaca Sei лері ypnuátov ктїїсє®с тє xoi ovAoxfic, 
тєрї [0] thy oikovopiav кой тоу oikovoutkov idtws voeioBar opfépnxev. 

140 At Oeconomicus 1, 2, Critoboulos offers the definition eb oikeiv tov éavt0d oikov, 
which is emended by Socrates to include other households. Philodemus cites the 
emended definition at col. 1.6-8 as: [eld oixeiv то[у] їбїоу оїкоу кой tò noteiv TOV 
GAASTPLOV е0 оїкєїоӨол. 

7"! On Household Economics, col. 1.4—21. At col. 20.16—32 Philodemus assigns the 
same two possibilities of meaning to the expression “good money-maker” (урт\нол1отїїс). 
He objects here that, instead of showing how a wise person handles money in an 
advantageous way, other philosophers force the meaning of the expression by sim- 
ply foisting the title of good money-maker on the good person (cols. 20.45-21.12). 
Philodemus singles out Aristotle as guilty of this practice (col. 21.28); the same 
charge might be made against the Stoics. 

12 On Household Economics, col. 12.15-25. 
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Xenophon, Aristotle, and pseudo- Theophrastus, sought to give eco- 
nomic advice that was consistent with philosophical principles. Even 
though Philodemus argues that Xenophon and pseudo- Theophrastus 
failed in this purpose, his treatise shares their general aim. 

There is, however, an important difference. Traditionally, the 
household was viewed as the basic unit from which society 1s built 
up. Aristotle developed this view in detail: the household, composed 
of father, mother, children and slaves, forms the smallest governing 
unit and is governed in turn by the city, which is composed of house- 
holds. By contrast, the Epicureans did not privilege the household 
as the foundation of social or moral life. They rejected the family, 
just as they did political life. Epicurus held that the wise person will 
not marry or have children except in special circumstances. This 
is directly opposed to the Stoic view, which continues the Aristotelian 
tradition, that a person will marry and have children except under 
special circumstances.'** 

In his criticisms of Xenophon and pseudo-Theophrastus, Philodemus 
has already indicated a shift from taking the household as the basic 
social and economic unit to treating the individual as an autonomous 
member of society. Whereas pseudo-Theophrastus endorses Hesiod’s 
advice to “acquire a house and a wife first,” Philodemus objects that 
life can be happy without а wife. He also questions whether, as 
Hesiod and pseudo-Theophrastus supposed, it is necessary in every 


13 U 526. Epictetus points out that the Epicurean wise person will not raise chil- 
dren or participate in politics (Discourses 1.23) and that in a hypothetical Epicurean 
city there will be no marriage, no rearing of children, and no political participa- 
tion (3.7.19). At Diogenes Laertius 10.119, the manuscripts state that the wise per- 
son “will marry and have children, as Epicurus says in his Problems and in the books 
On .Nature, but that under special circumstances he will marry at some time in his 
life” (кол ру кой yotoew кол текуолосе1у TOV софбу . . . KATH лерістосту бё лоте 
Btov yauńostv). The other testimonies, together with the expression katà neptotaow 
and adversative 6é, seem to me to demand the addition of a negative in the first 
clause. Jean Bollack (La pensée du plaisir. Epicure: textes moraux, commentaires, ed. Jean 
Bollack [Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1975] 40) suggests that the text can stand as it 
is in the sense that the wise person “pourra se marier.” The Epicurean position 
does not, of course, mean that a person who becomes an Epicurean will abandon 
spouse or children, nor will he or she necessarily remain unmarried. Rather, if a 
person has a choice, he or she will not marry or have children. Epicurus himself 
was unmarried and childless. His close friend Metrodorus was not married, but 
lived with a woman, Leontion, and had children. 

' Diogenes Laertius 7.121, and SVF 3.494, 616, and 686. 

"8" On Household Economics col. 9.1—3. 
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case that the wife should be a virgin. He proposes that the stew- 
ага and laborer need not be slaves; both can be free persons." 
Philodemus rejects at length pseudo-Theophrastus’ discussion of the 
relationship of the household to the city on the grounds that this 
topic is irrelevant, obvious, or wrong. '*® 

Even though he provides only a few indicators, Philodemus thus 
offers the option of a domestic arrangement without wife or chil- 
dren, with domestic help that may consist of free persons. Although 
Philodemus does not explicitly endorse this option, he undermines 
conventional assumptions. Consequently, when Philodemus comes to 
announce that he will not treat “how to live nobly in a house,” but 
will discuss how to manage possessions, there 1s a hint that he will 
ignore the traditional household as an economic unit and focus 
instead on the individual as shaping his own life. There is no explicit 
rejection of the traditional household or family, but rather an assump- 
tion that they are incidental to one’s goal as an individual. '*? 

It is fitting, therefore, that Philodemus should begin his exposition 
of Epicurean economics with a refutation of the Cynic life. The 
Epicurean, too, is on his own. He does not, however, reject wealth. 
Although his economic activity is not embedded in a family or city 
structure, he makes use of the existing social and economic struc- 
ture in order to secure a livelihood. As we have seen, Philodemus 
follows Metrodorus in arguing that the Epicurean will make some 
effort to obtain some wealth. Philodemus draws this middle section 
of his treatise to a close by offering a detailed table of contents, as 
cited earlier. Then, starting a new paragraph, Philodemus makes the 
following transition to a new discussion: 


It is possible to take up some things both about the sources from which 
(x69ev) and about how (лёс) one should procure and preserve [pos- 
sessions]. His extended discussion was principally concerned with show- 
ing that occasional troubles, worries, and bother are much more 


"5 On Household Economics col. 9.7—9. 

"7 On Household Economics col. 9.16—20. 

8 On Household Economics cols. 7.45-8.18 

49 Similarly, Carlo Natali (^Oikonomia in Hellenistic Political Thought,” Justice 
and Generosity, ed. Malcolm Schofield and Andre Laks, [Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1995] 95—128: 110) points out that, in contrast with Aristotle, 
*Philodemus eliminates the section on social, affectionate and hierarchical relation- 
ships within the household, and restricts the ‘economic’ discussion to the single point 
of wealth.” 
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profitable for the best way of life than the opposite course. But let us 
say, following [his lead], that to think that the best procurement and 
use is by the spear belongs to people who court fame in accordance 
with neither wisdom.!°° 


As Sudhaus and Laurenti have argued, the pronoun “his” (avté1) 
refers to Metrodorus, the source of the preceding arguments.'?! It is 
opposed to “we,” Philodemus himself. Metrodorus offered an extended 
refutation of the Cynic way of life (the “opposite course"), which 
Philodemus has just reviewed. Philodemus now proposes to add some 
material on the sources of income and how to manage it. His pre- 
vious table of contents did not include sources of income, but it did 
include “how” one must be mentally disposed in managing an income. 
In "taking up" some things, Philodemus promises to focus on two 
issues that were not treated at length by Metrodorus. He says that 
he will “follow.” We expect that he will follow Metrodorus, but, 
interestingly, he does not say so explicitly. The grammatical impre- 
cision, together with the emphatic “we,” suggests that Philodemus is 
now intent on pursuing a course of his own. For this very reason, 
he needs to mention that he 1s still following the authority of others. 
There is no reason to suppose that he will no longer use the text of 
Metrodorus that he has been following all along. But Philodemus now 
stresses that he will speak in his own voice. If he is still using a text 
of Metrodorus, he will not simply report it; he will build on it a 
position of his own. 

In his new discussion of the sources of income (cols. 22.17-23.36), 
Philodemus first rejects occupations praised by others, then advances 
rhetorically from second and third best to the best way of life. He 
plunges immediately into his topic by dismissing one candidate: mak- 
ing money from warfare. Philodemus’ examples аге all taken from 
Greek history: Gellias the Sicilian, Scopas the Thessalian, and the 


150 Col. 22.6-26: gotw 8” dveréo8on т[у@] Kai трос то nóOev Kai лос nopiCecBar 
dei кол QvActew. n ovvéyovoa uévtot Ү'@уйтостс [rater Yéyovev трос TO pork pót нбЛ- 
Лоу ÀAvotteAetv tà rotè т\уонёуос oxdnoets xoi фроутідос кої лроүцотєіос тїс evar tog 
oipé[o]eog eig diayoyhv Two aptotny. Nuelic] 62 [A]éyouev &KoAoBodvtes [td] u£v 

o[teo Bot тортонбу &[pioto]v eivoa tov борїкттүтоу xaf х]рӯсту . . . доёоколоу &vOpónov 
eivor кото софіоу OddETEpav. 

151 See note 101 above. 

' As Sudhaus (47) notes, this omission is “strange.” Sudhaus suggests the emen- 
dation бкоћооӢооуто[5]. However, the grammar is not so strange as to require 
emendation; and the proposed change goes against the evidence of the transcrip- 
tions which show E or С after ёкоЛоодо?ут. 
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Athenians Cimon and Nicias. He adds a short essay on the difference 
between the political or practical life and the theoretical life. The 
latter consists in having the leisure to investigate the truth. In a last 
use of the tentative “appear” and “seem,” Philodemus notes that those 
who praise the military life “appear” to assign success only to the prac- 
tical life and “seem” to detach noble deeds from the theoretical life.'?? 
This is a traditional contrast, previously developed in detail by Aris- 
totle.?* The tentative wording, the Greek examples, and the allusive 
homage to Cynicism as a kind of “wisdom” (alongside Epicureanism) 
all point to the presence of Metrodorus in Philodemus’ discussion. 

Stll staying within a Greek context, Philodemus next rejects four 
occupations in quick succession. It is “ridiculous,” he says, to earn 
an income from horsemanship, it is “not fortunate” to do mining 
by using slaves, and it is “mad” to make money “from both, work- 
ing oneself"? Still proceeding at top speed, Philodemus ends his 
list of rejected occupations with the life of the working farmer, then 
makes a quick reversal: 


It is burdensome to make money by farming oneself, so as to do the 
work oneself, but [having] others [do the work], while possessing the 
land, is appropriate to a good person. "° 


In Xenophon's Oeconomicus, Socrates put forward the life of the farmer 
as the best life, regardless of whether he works the land himself or 
supervises others.'?" This portrait is balanced by a description of the 
life of a gentleman farmer later in the Oeconomicus.'^? The gentleman 
farmer supervises others and has time to go to town in the morn- 
ings. Philodemus dismisses the hfe of the working farmer summar- 
ily as “burdensome.” His clipped style suggests not only that he is 
impaüent to get on with his choice of lives, but also that he has a 


153 On Household Economics cols. 22.28—41. 

154 Aristotle's argument at Politics 7.3 (1325b14—23) is especially pertinent. Here 
Aristotle proposes that the theoretical life is much more a life of action than the 
so-called practical life. It seems to me quite possible that Metrodorus (whom 
Philodemus mentions at col. 21.34—35 as refuting Aristotle) had this text of Aristotle 
before him. 

75 On Household Economics col. 23.1—7. 

156 On Household Economics col. 23.7-11: voXotnopov dé Kai то yeopyo[ov]t' ол›тоу 
обтос Hote or otoupyeiv. то 6 GÀAÀov Éyovto. yv кото Gnovdaiov. 

157 Oeconomicus 5.1-17 and 6.8-11. Similarly, the Peripatetic Oeconomica (1, 
1343a25—26) states that farming is “prior by nature.” 

18 Tschomachus describes his daily routine as a gentleman farmer at Oeconomicus 


11.14-18. 
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text before him. The vigorous use of the terms “ridiculous” and 
“mad” is a tell-tale mark of Philodemus’ own style.? The curtness 
of the language signals a clash between Philodemus’ source and his 
response to it. He is now imposing his own preferences on his text. 

As soon as Philodemus has mentioned the life of the gentleman 
farmer, he becomes expansive again. This type of life 


least has intrigues against men, from which much unpleasantness comes 
about. It [provides] a delightful way of life, a leisurely retreat with 
friends, and an income that is most seemly among [temperate] people.!^? 


Philodemus adds briefly: 


Nor is it unseemly to make money from a tenement and the experi- 
ence or expertise of slaves, so long as this is in no way indecent.'! 


But these two lives—that of the gentleman farmer and the entre- 
preneur—are only second and third best respectively: 


It is first and finest to receive a share of gratitude (evyaproto[v]), along 
with full respect, in return for philosophical discourses shared with 
receptive men, as happened to Epicurus. These discourses are, for the 
rest, true, free from strife, and, in general, without disturbance, whereas 
[earning money] by sophistic and contentious discourses is no better 
than [earning it] by the discourses of demagogues and informers.!? 


The best way to earn an income is that of the philosopher, impart- 
ing words of truth to men who are grateful for them and respect 
their author. Just as Epicurus demanded, these words must not be 
rabble-rousing. Using the word “sophistic” in a pejorative sense, 
Philodemus points out that, unlike contentious sophistic speeches, 
philosophical discourses are free from discord. They differ in this 


159 See, for example, the use of yeAotog at cols. 26.20 and 34.28—29 of On Poems 
5, and роуікос at col. 35.17 of On Poems 5. 

17? On Household Economics col. 23.11—18 (following immediately upon the text cited 
in n. 156): kiota үйр ёлїтАок@с Éxev npóg &vOpónovc, £& Фу бтүбїөл noia 
торокоАоъӨо%вс1, Kai Suayoyny ёлітерлӯ Kai petà фїАшу дуохоро e0oyoXov Kai 
Tapa тоїс [oóopoocti]v evoynuoveotatnv лрособдоу. 

161 On Household Economics col. 23.18—22 (following immediately upon the preced- 
ing text): о[ок &Jox[n]uov [8’o]déde бло ovvorktols те] Kai SodA@V &uneiptog ў кол 
téyvas £yóvvov цпдоц[ 0с] блрелеїс. 

162 On Household Economics col. 23.23-36: лрфтоу бё Kai кбЛАлотоу бло Aóyov 
фіЛо[со]роу будрботу бєктїкоїс цетоёідоцеу [ov] avtimetarapPdvew eox&pioto[v čula 
ретй сеВосцо? лоут[0ос], ос éyévet’ `Еліко[%]рот, Ao[wó]v 88 &An8iwóv xoi 
&quo|[v]e[t]kov кол [o]v[A]AnBSn[v] eixetv [0тјорбхоу, og tó ye 61x соф[от ку кол 
&yoviot[x]àv o[bdév] ott BEATIOV то? 81x Sy[LoKlomiKOv xoi сокофоутік[ оу]. 
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respect also from political speeches that rouse the mob or plant legal 
accusations against individuals. 9 

Philodemus cites Epicurus as an example, but he is surely also 
thinking about himself. The term “philosophical” includes not only 
the discourses of a wise person, such as Epicurus, but also of his 
philosophical followers, such as Philodemus. Philodemus previously 
defined a “philosopher” in the strict sense as someone who does not 
engage in business activities at all. The best life belongs to this kind 
of philosopher. The second and third best lives belong to persons 
who conduct their business activities philosophically. 

There is a long tradition in Greek literature of ranking lives. In this 
tradition, Philodemus’ ranking is remarkable in a number of ways. 
It is hardly surprising that Philodemus puts the philosopher in first 
place. But this is the first time, as far as I know, in which the occu- 
pation of philosopher is put explicitly in first place as a source of 
income. '®* Philodemus is discreet about the philosopher’s income. Не 
only hints at his remuneration in the words “gratitude” and “respect.” 
The philosopher does not peddle his discourses, as Plato accused the 
sophists of doing, or use them to gain personal power, like the dem- 
agogue or informer. Just as he shares his thoughts with others, so 
others share their gratitude with him. 

Further, Philodemus does not simply put lives in ranked order. In 
his evaluation, the first two kinds of life, the life of the philosopher 
and the life of the gentleman farmer, combine into a social union. 
Philodemus envisages the philosopher in the company of friends who 
honor and respect him. Guided by the philosopher, the gentleman 
farmer provides a refuge for people who have the leisure to share the 
pleasure of doing philosophy with each other. If one cannot be a 
philosopher, it is best to be a landowner and host or, if not that, 
an entrepreneur, having the leisure to gather with others in the coun- 
try. Epicurus had said that the wise man “will love the country” 
(ptAayproet).' Philodemus offers a vivid image of how he will enjoy 


16 The three types of speeches that Philodemus rejects are perversions of the 
three Aristotelian types of rhetoric: panegyric (which came to be associated with 
sophistic speech-making), deliberative, and forensic. Philodemus takes a more posi- 
tive view of sophistic rhetoric as a skill (téyvn) in his Rhetoric bks. 1 and 2 (see esp. 
bk. 1, col. 7). 

16t Philodemus’ ranking may be seen as an Epicurean version of Xenophanes 
contention that his wisdom is worth more to the city than that of anyone else 
(Diels-Kranz 21 B 2). 

16 Diogenes Laertius 10.120. 
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the country. The landowner offers his estate as a retreat, far removed 
from the turmoil of politics, where the philosopher may impart truth- 
ful discourses to a company of friends. The two best ways of life 
form a new social unit that takes the place of the household as well 
as the city. 

While Philodemus’ rural retreat epitomizes Epicurean values, it 
also accommodates traditional values. After criticizing Xenophon's 
and pseudo-Theophrastus’ gentleman farmer, Philodemus brings him 
back in second place. In Xenophon's Oeconomicus, Socrates contrasted 
the life of the farmer with that of the manual laborer (the so-called 
“banausic” person) as “depriving a person least from the leisure of 
taking care of friends and cities." ^ Subsequently, Aristotle put the 
working farmer and the banausic laborer in the same category: work- 
ing farmers, too, lack the leisure to participate in political affairs, so 
that it is best for their job to be done by slaves." Philodemus shares 
the aristocratic leanings of Aristotle and  pseudo- Theophrastus. 
Philodemus’ reason for having others do the work, however, is cru- 
cially opposed to the traditional view: the leisure of the gentleman 
farmer is not only devoted to philosophy, but also free from poli- 
tics. Like Aristotle, Philodemus values the contemplative life of the 
philosopher most highly. In general, then, Philodemus’ ranking does 
not appear so very different from that of his predecessors. But he 
has changed it radically by stripping away politics along with excess 
luxury. Instead of having the landowner use his leisure to partici- 
pate in politics, he has him use it to serve as host for a company 
of friends doing philosophy together. 

This way of life is made possible by “others” working the land. Philo- 
demus accepts a social order in which some people work so that 
others may enjoy leisure. He mentions the use of slaves explicitly in 
his third way of life, that of the landlord or industrialist. The use 
of slaves is not contrary to Epicurus’ own practice; he, too, owned 
slaves. As Philodemus will go on to show, the owner will be kind 
to his slaves. Presumably, he will give them some leisure to do philo- 
sophy. Nonetheless, Philodemus’ endorsement of leisurely gentility, 
together with his brief dismissal of the working life of the farmer, 1s 
hardly egalitarian. While accepting traditional economic and social 
hierarchies, Epicurus opened up hope to the downtrodden. Philodemus 


166 Oeconomicus 6.9: jkvotot y oAtov nop£yew oiAov те кої MOAEMV ouvenuieAeicOot. 


167 Polities 7, 10 (1330a25-26); cf. 7, 9 (1329a25-26). 
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does not take away that hope, but shows that privilege has a great 
advantage. Even though, as he will point out at the very end of his 
book, wealth has just a “small superiority” over poverty, his rank- 
ing gives a strong preference to wealth by opposing its comforts to 
the hardship of being poor. 

There are clear signs in Philodemus’ text that his evaluation of lives 
is indebted to Metrodorus. But there are also signs that Philodemus 
is reshaping the material that he has before him. The gaps, elliptical 
summaries, and forceful expressions suggest that Philodemus is express- 
ing his own views. Moreover, Philodemus places special emphasis on 
three lives: the rejected life of the military man, and the first and 
second place lives of the philosopher and the landowner. This empha- 
sis, together with the rhetorical build-up to the best way of life, 
appears to be Philodemus’ own contribution. Metrodorus presumably 
adjudicated among different professions. At the same time, we may 
credit Philodemus with selecting details and ordering them on a scale 
that highlights certain occupations and is marked by strong contrasts. 

While everything that Philodemus says in his ranking fits Metrodorus’ 
Greece, his emphasis is directly relevant to Roman society of the 
first century B.C.E. One thinks of Piso, Philodemus’ rich friend, enjoy- 
ing his villa in the country and hosting his Epicurean friends. On a 
more modest scale, there is Horace, enjoying his farm with the help 
of slaves. One also thinks of Atticus, who ran a book trade by 
employing slaves. For aristocrats such as Piso, Philodemus’ ranking 
carries a special message. In the first place, Philodemus invites the 
Roman upper classes to open their estates to philosophy. The set- 
tings of Cicero’s dialogues illustrate this practice. In addition, it is 
interesting to note that what Philodemus explicitly rejects about the 
political life is military activity. All political participation is likely to 
disturb, but using political office to enrich oneself through war is 
especially bad. It was the custom among Roman aristocrats to do 
just that. Philodemus appears to be extending a message to Roman 
aristocrats and others who have broken into their circle: don’t pur- 
sue the military life, and avoid political intrigue as much as possible 
by transforming your estates into philosophical havens for friends. 

After ranking the sources of income, Philodemus turns to his sec- 
ond follow-up topic, “how” to manage one's income (cols. 23.36-27.20). 
He already dealt with this issue in the middle section (ПА), which 
is closely indebted to Metrodorus. The additional treatment provides 
a good test of Philodemus’ own contribution to the topic of economics. 
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While it is difficult to disentangle Metrodorus’ ranking of lives from 
that of Philodemus, Philodemus’ new comments on the manner of 
managing an income are marked by clear differences in both style 
and content from the earlier treatment. These differences, which 
include the use of the first person pronoun, show that Philodemus 
is now on his own.' The new discussion is blatantly aristocratic in 
its orientation. After ranking the well-to-do landowner and busi- 
nessman in second and third place, Philodemus gives them detailed 
advice on how to administer their wealth. 

Philodemus begins his new treatment with an introduction to 
Epicurean ethics. True to the title of his book, he offers an essay on 
vices and their corresponding virtues. Forbidden are excessive desires 
and fears, injustice (оёікіо), not having friends (біла), not being 
humane (&qoiXovOponto), and harshness (&vnuepótng). On his previous 
treatment of *how" a person must be disposed, Philodemus required 
philanthropy and sharing, and he mentioned friends.? Metrodorus 
led the way, but Philodemus now goes much further. He first lays 
out a complete foundation of Epicurean ethics, as he prohibits immod- 
erate desires and the fear of death, of the gods, and of pain. Applying 
Epicurus! general precepts to the aristocrat in particular, he points 
out that “nothing is accustomed to drain and overturn the most dis- 
tinguished and wealthiest [houses]” as much as luxuries, womaniz- 
ing, and the like, along with the aforementioned fears.'? Philodemus 
argues that honesty is the best policy, and that having friends and 
being generous to them is a good investment."' The prohibition 
against being inhumane and harsh implies having power over oth- 
ers." Although Philodemus’ advice is relevant to anyone at all, 
including the circle of Epicurus and Metrodorus in Athens, it is espe- 
cially appropriate as a code of ethics for the Roman aristocrat. 

After his discussion of the five vices and their opposites, Philodemus 
follows up with “more specialized" advice, as he puts it.? This advice 
is aimed directly at the affluent. Philodemus now depicts in some 


168 The first person occurs at cols. 24.35 and 25.32, then repeatedly in the con- 
clusion. 

169 On Household Economics col. 18.6-7 and 34—35, and col. 15.6 

170 On Household Economics cols. 23.42—24.11. 

U! On Household Economics col. 24.11—29. 

V2 Epicurus is praised by Diogenes Laertius (10.10) for his mildness (Тцєротт\с) 
to his slaves. 

U3 On Household Economics col. 24.41: wg 5’ idrótepov eineiv. 
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detail the economic bonds that unite the rich and their friends. 
Quoting the Epicurean leader Hermarchus, Philodemus again stresses 
how advantageous it is to have friends. * He encourages people to 
spend freely in order to get a good return, and mentions that some 
Romans apportion their income among expenditures, equipment, 
replenishment, and the *treasury."!? Transposing a traditional value 
of Athenian society to Roman society, Philodemus invokes “gentle- 
manliness,” koAok&yofto, as a standard of conduct. "^ A person should 
not be afraid upon occasion, he says, to take away time even from 
philosophy in order to attend to business matters." The ownership 
of slaves again comes up as a matter of concern. On this point, 
Philodemus simply refers the reader to his previous comments.'? He 
returns repeatedly to the topic of friends. One should consult regu- 
larly with friends on all economic matters.'” In times of plenty, a 
person should indulge the harmless desires of oneself and one's friends; 
in times of austerity, one should be harder on oneself than one's 
friends." A person should make the same financial provisions for 
friends as for children.'?! 

Completing a circle, Philodemus ends by saying that if there is 
good advice to be had from Xenophon and ‘Theophrastus, one should 
not omit to use it. The aristocratic way of life that Philodemus dis- 
missed at the beginning of his book subsequently insinuated itself 
increasingly into his discussion of Epicurean economics. It now makes 
an overt come-back, pruned to be sure, but welcomed in its chas- 
tened state. Philodemus has constructed a careful progression of argu- 
ment: he first argued cautiously and with much circumspection, 
following Metrodorus, that it is better to have more than less, then 
made this argument concrete by distributing occupations along a 
scale that favors the rich. Philodemus expresses his own preferences 
in this scale. After offering a general code of ethics slanted toward 
the rich, he ends by showing the wealthy how to manage their 
resources in the company of their friends. The whole offers a counter- 


U* On Household Economics cols. 24.41—25.4. 

U5 On Household Economics cols. 25.4—96.1. 

176 On Household Economics col. 25.44. 

177 On Household Economics col. 26.9—18. 

178 On Household Economics col. 26.28-34. The earlier discussion is at cols. 9.26-10.28. 
179 On Household Economics col. 26.18—28. 

180 On Household Economics col. 26.1—9. 

181 On Household Economics col. 27.5—9. 
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part to traditional aristocratic society: the Epicurean “gentleman” is 
relaxed about making money and uses it to enjoy philosophical leisure 
with friends. 

Appropriately, Philodemus feels impelled to conclude by offering 
a word of excuse for writing on economics: he is merely following 
the example of Metrodorus, he says, who gave quite specific instruc- 
tions. Philodemus contrasts his treatment with the more detailed 
treatment of “more satrap-like" philosophers. He has in mind 
Xenophon and pseudo- Theophrastus, whom he attacked earlier. The 
person who would accuse him of “saying altogether little on a subject 
that will help rather much (u[e]iGóvoc óoeAfcovtog)" seems to him 
“more persuasive.” However, his shorter treatment is fitting, Philodemus 
says, because wealth has only a “small superiority" over poverty.’ 
That is why he offers only quite general instructions. For further 
guidance, he points to other works on ethics. Philodemus realizes 
that he has been lavishing attention on a wealthy life-style. There 1s 
nothing wrong with that, he indicates, for there is a benefit in being 
moderately wealthy. As a counterpoise, he reminds the reader that 
it really matters very little whether one is wealthy or not. 

Philodemus’ economics fits squarely into Epicurean ethics. At the 
same time, he offers a new vision of an Epicurean society that is 
suitable for Roman aristocrats. While he reiterates the orthodox 
Epicurean doctrine that wealth makes no difference to happiness and 
is just a little preferable to poverty, he comes close in effect to meet- 
ing the Stoics in their preference for wealth. The Stoic endorsement 
of wealth and political leadership had long proved attractive to 
Roman aristocrats. Proposing Epicureanism as a better option, 
Philodemus shows the Romans that they can continue to stay wealthy 
as Epicureans, so long as they do so in moderation. Philodemus 
inserts this new aristocratic ideal into an Epicurean framework. He 
does not thereby change the framework. The poor, too, can attain 
Epicurean happiness; but in his On Household Economics, Philodemus 
focuses on the Roman rich. He offers Roman aristocrats an alternative 
to their traditional political ambitions, as he invites them to use their 
wealth for their personal well-being and that of their friends.'? 


18 On Household Economics со]. 27.20—29. 

183 On Household Economics col. 27.30—35. 

181 On Household Economics, col. 27.35-46 (including u[tk]pav ... ònepoyħv at col. 
27.43—45). 

18 Т am very grateful to the editors for their astute comments and suggestions, 
which helped me to rethink some difficulties and remove some obscurities. 


PHILODEMUS, “ON WEALTH” AND “ON HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT:" NATURALLY WEALTHY EPICUREANS 
AGAINST POOR CYNICS* 


Davrip L. BALCH 


Abstract 


This article is a study and partial translation of two of Philodemus’ 
tractates, “On Wealth” and “On Household Management.” In both 
works, the Epicurean author mounts a polemic against the Cynics, and 
some of these arguments can be traced back two and a half centuries 
to Metrodorus, a founder of the Epicurean school. Philodemus argues 
for a mean of wealth, so that the extremes of both luxury and Cynic 
poverty (rvoxeíoa) are vices. He argues for “natural wealth" and him- 
self lived in the villa of his wealthy patron, while Cynics had nothing 
and were homeless. 

Given the analogous tension within the early Jesus movement between 
settled householders and wandering mendicants, I argue that the cen- 
turies-old debate between Epicureans and Cynics sheds light on Jesus 
blessing the “poor” (ot лтоҳоїі; Luke 6:20b). It has been argued that 
this beatitude describes la condition humaine as one of poverty, whether 
or not one is poor economically. But the words he employed mean 
that Jesus blessed Cynic mendicancy and lived that homeless life style, 
and that the first beatitude has an irreducible economic element. 


“Blessed are the mendicants” (noxépioi oi лтоҳої; Luke 6:20b). 
. mendicancy ... the deprivation not of many, but of all things” 
(nvoxeto[v |... ту otép[now od] xoAXGv, AAG т@у [тоу]; 


Philodemus, On Wealth, col. XLV, line 15).! 


e 


* [ offer this essay to my daughter, Christina Irene Balch. When we were dis- 
cussing whether she had sufficient funds for her study at the University of California, 
she said, “If I do not have enough money to eat one day, I fast; it’s good for my 
body.” I presented this paper at the Studiorum Novum Testamentum Societas meet- 
ing in Strasbourg in August, 1996. 

' Adele Tepedino Guerra, “Il primo libro ‘Sulla Ricchezza’ di Filodemo,” CErc 
8 (1978) 52-95, 70. Tepedino Guerra’s edition includes an introduction (52-57), a 
table comparing previous editions (58—60), text-critical explanation (60), fragmen- 
tary Greek text of columns II-LIX (61—74), Italian translation (75—77), commen- 
tary (78-91), Greek index (92—95), and an index of names (95). Cp. Elizabeth Asmis, 
“Philodemus’ Epicureanism," АМАИ” IL.36.4 (1990) 2369—2406, at 2385—90, esp. 
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*You who know, and whose vast knowing 

1s born of poverty, abundance of poverty— 

make it so the poor are no longer 

despised and thrown away. 

Look at them standing about— 

like wildflowers, which have nowhere else to grow." (Rilke) 


This article is a study and partial translation of two of Philodemus? 
tractates, On Wealth and On Household Management. Both were papyrus 
scrolls in the Greek library of the Villa dei Papiri at Herculaneum. 
Nowhere else in the Greco-Roman world may we examine the archi- 
tecture of a house/villa, interpret the meaning of a sculptural pro- 
gram of ninety pieces, and study a library of 1787 volumes,’ one of 
which discusses how to manage a household and rejects alternative— 
luxurious as well as Cynic—ways of life. In both works Philodemus 
mounts a polemic against the Cynics,* and the polemic sheds light 
on the meaning of Jesus’ first beatitude. 


2387 on the Cynics. She observes (2387, n. 46) that Philodemus, “On Wealth” is 
preserved in PHerc. 163, PHerc. 200, and possibly PHerc. 97; Tepedino Guerra's 
edition is of PHerc. 163. See Michael Erler, “Epikur,” in Die Hellenistische Philosophie, 
ed. Hellmut Flashar (Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie: Die Philosophie der 
Antike, Bd. 4; Basel: Schwabe, 1994) 29—490, esp. 289—362 on Philodemus. 

? “The Book of Poverty and Death," Rilke’s Book of Hours: Love Poems to God, trans. 
Anita Barrows and Joanna Macy (New York: Riverhead, 1996) 3:19, 143, an edited 
translation of “Das Stundenbuch,” in Rainer Maria Rilke, Ausgewählte Werke, (Leipzig: 
Im Insel, 1938) 1.9-104. He wrote this final third of the Book of Hours in Paris, 
where he had gone in 1902 to write on Rodin, discovering also the horrors of 
urban poverty. His prose description of this poverty is “Die Aufzeichnungen des 
Malte Laurids Brigge," Ausgewählte Werke 2.7—212; for this second reference I thank 
Hubert Cancik. 

3 Joseph Jay Deiss, Herculaneum: Italy’s Buried Treasure, rev. ed. (Malibu: J. Paul 
Getty Museum, 1989) 68. Eight hundred of the scrolls remain unread (71). Virtually 
all are in Greek, with a very few in Latin, so there may be a Latin library as yet 
undiscovered. Marcello Gigante, Philodemus in Italy: The Books from Herculaneum, trans. 
Dirk Obbink (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1995) 47: “Perhaps we can 
securely confirm the suspicion of Pandermalis, who recognizes ‘in the selection and 
groupings of the sculptures... the direct influence of the doctrine of Philodemus, 
the philosopher of the house. .. ^" Compare Е. Gregory Warden and David Gilman 
Romano, “The Course of Glory: Greek Art in a Roman Context at the Villa of 
the Papyr at Herculaneum,” Art History 17/2 (June 1994) 228-54. Warden and 
Romano’s interpretation of the sculptural program, however, does not correspond 
to Philodemus’ philosophical thoughts on household management as interpreted by 
Elizabeth Asmis in this volume. 

+ Marcello Gigante, Cinismo e Epicureismo (Memorie dell’Istituto Italiano per gli 
Studi Filosofia 23 [Naples: Bibliopolis, 1992]), esp. 32-33, 42—43, 99-113, reviewed 
by Michael Erler in Gnomon 68/4 (1996) 292-94, who says Gigante has set the 
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Philodemus, Пері nAoovov (On Wealth) 


Philodemus, in On Household Management XII.21, refers to his own 
work On Wealth, which is therefore earlier? Philodemus produced his 
first works in the period 75—50 в.с.к., but wrote On Vices and Virtues 
after 50; “the central position to the whole work is occupied by book 
9, ‘On Household Management,’ well preserved in PHerc. 1424. . ."? 
The wealth defined, debated, and defended in the earlier (more frag- 
mentary) work is the basis for the later one, so I will survey it, trans- 
lating crucial phrases and sentences.’ The fragmentary remains of 
the work make the translation disjointed and discontinuous. 


direction of future research. Cp. Tepedino Guerra, “Il primo libro” 55 (with n. 25), 
78, 79, 86, 89. At col. XXXII, lines 4—5 Crillo conjectures *[Zn]vov" (cf. Tepedino 
Guerra, 53, n. 7; also 78-79). The extant fragments of Philodemus’ “On Wealth” 
name the Cynics (col. L, line 7). His On Household Management XII. 25f£. names and 
mounts a polemic against the Cynics. 

? Christianus Jensen, Philodemi Пері oixovouíog qui dicitur libellus (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1906) 38. Cf. the text and translation by Johann Adam Hartung, Philodems Abhandlungen 
über die Haushaltung und über den Hochmut und Theophrasts Haushaltung und Characterbilder 
(Leipzig: W. Engelmann, 1857). However, Renato Laurent, Filodemo e il pensiero eco- 
nomico degli epicurei (‘Testi e Document per lo Studio dell'Anüchita 39 [Milan: Istituto 
Editoriale Cispalpino-la Goliardica, 1973]) 14 criticizes Hartung for ignoring the 
acute textual emendations of Leonhard von Spengel in the Gelehrte Anzeigen. 7 
(Königliche bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften [Munich: 1838]), Nos. 255-56: 
1001—07, 1009—16, 1022—23; and 9 (1839) Nos. 193-95: 505-36. See the review 
of Laurenti by Matilde Ferrario, “Una nuova edizione dell'opera Filodemea sull 
Economia," СЕ 6 (1976) 92—95. 

ë Gigante, Philodemus 21, 39. On Cicero's translation about 85 в.с.к. of Xenophon's 
work of the same title into Latin, see Sarah B. Pomeroy, Xenophon Oeconomicus: A 
Social and Historical Commentary with a New English Translation (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1994, 1995) 70. On Philodemus’ influence on others see Laurenti, Filodemo, 20 n. 22. 

7 Important recent studies of poverty and wealth, however, do not include a ref- 
erence to Philodemus’ treatise On Wealth: Hans Dieter Betz, The Sermon on the Mount 
(Hermeneia [Minneapolis: Fortress, 1995]) 110-19 with bibliography; his Der Apostle 
Paulus und die sokratische Tradition BHT 45 (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 
1972) 109-13; and Martin Hengel, Property and Riches in the Early Church: Aspects of 
a Social History of Early Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1974), a translation of 
Eigentum und Reichtum in der frühen. Kirche (Stuttgart: Calwer Verlag, 1973). I know of 
no New Testament scholar who refers to Philodemus’ treatise on wealth, even 
though some scholars survey Greek discussions and although Philodemus calls ntwyeto. 
evil (XLII.26-35; XLIIL1-8), the condition of persons whom Jesus pronounced 
“blessed.” ‘This failure to consider what Philodemus says has consequences for inter- 
pretation, as we shall see. Clarence E. Glad, Paul and Philodemus: Adaptability in 
Epicurean and Early Christian Psychagogy, NovI Sup 81 (Leiden: Brill, 1995), clarifies 
many Philodemian texts but has no occasion to refer to this one. 
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A. Philodemus, “On Wealth:” A Translation of Selected Sentences? 
Philodemus refers to persons who are: 


“procuring the preservation [of wealth] also with anxious pain, and 
who are so struggling in regard to the loss of property that without 
property...” (xovobdpevor tiv фо]Локђу Kai odv peptpvoug ё[л]обоуотс 
кой лері тїс AnoPoAs обтос бүоуіфутес óc &vun[apStag ...] ...; XXVII, 
frag. 2, lines 9-10) 


ec 


. when they consider [wealth], they are superior to the indigent 
and poor and needy . . .” (6[t]av б[поуоф@у?]тол nepiy]tvovz[oa] tô[v] Kate 
[тї\]у [удеу kafi] xe[vt]ov xoi ёсу; XXXIV.4—9) 


*... for worry about an (economic) fall is not worthy of fear...” (od 
[уб]р &&ov фоВоо то xoxà ретолтооту évóxAnpoc; ? XXXVLI0-14) 


“Tt is said that the healing of all bodily pains! ... a good thing... 
someone could say. And he said confidently, as Polyainos" said, ‘reason 
heals what it has wounded.’ And it does this, as Epicurus said, ‘when- 
ever the wise person yields, falling into poverty, [this] one alone is not 
defeated . . г” Aéye]o8ox nalodv] т@[убє 0epox ]etov ёАупёбуоу, . . . &yaðòv 
[. .. &]v vic einere- xoi Bap[plobvtwe ei[n]e ӧђ кол, коӨблер ёфпсе ПоА%олуос, 
“Gnep Etpwoe Өгролеоел [ò Aó]yoc" Kai то[®]то nost к[00]6лер ғїлеу "Enixovpoc, 
[Sta]v терїї лотё лесф[у . . . 0 со]фос eig nevilav, Ldvov od tpénevot . . . Y; 


XL.6-16) 


5... Everything which is charged against poverty on the grounds that 
it is inferior to wealth is, in truth, as Metrodorus said, a false accu- 
sation...” (xoi лбу’ [8]со колтүү[о]реїтол meviag 0с £AXewobong nAo0t0v, 
xoig @Ал\Өк1олс‚ óc ò Мптроёорос Éon, Katayedouat’ éoti,...5 XLL10-15) 


ec 


. many evils together do not make a good, but [many states of] 
poverty [together make] wealth. There is a great difference between 
good and evil, but not between wealth and poverty, and wealth is a 


* [ thank Professors Ronald F. Hock and Abraham J. Malherbe for substantive 
assistance with this translation of On Wealth, especially Hock for his full translation. 
I also thank Prof. Voula Tsouna for further suggestions. I remain responsible for 
the final wording. On Philodemus’ difficult Greek, see the comments of Erler, 
“Epikur” 335-36. 

? Cirillo's emendation (apud Tepedino Guerra’s edition) is ё[отрВёујтол (“con- 
sume”); the sentence might then be ironic. 

10 LSJ 1116 cites the final four words as Epicurus, frag. 154 Usener. LSJ s.v. 
ретотілто; generally, “change for the worse,” #6 eònophg eig neviny, Democr. 101. 
See Philodemus, “On Wealth” LIII.2—5. 

! Tepedino Guerra, “Il primo libro,” 78; in Philodemus Avnz£o refers to suffering 
of soul, &Aeyéo to suffering of body. 

The same Polyainos whom Seneca (Ep. 18.9 = frag. 158 Usener) says wrote 
to Epicurus (Tepedino Guerra, *Il primo libro," 54 n. 14 and 81 n. 6). 
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good discussed by philosophers . . .” (kakà [xoA.]A& соу {1 }Өёцеуо od nost 
&yoóv, леу[10] бё ллодтоу · буодо? Kai коко? џеубАл Siagopd, TAOdTOD бё 
кой nevío où LEyGAN, Kai KyaBdv 6 лАо%тос бтүтеїтол лорд toic фіЛосбфотс; 


XLI.32-39)^ 
*... labor...” (nóvov;" XLIL14) 


*. . . therefore, since mendicancy is called poverty, whenever the school 
of Epicurus says that poverty is an evil, they mean this (i.e. mendi- 
cancy)...; they subscribe to the common and Epicurean use of lan- 
guage...” (блбті кої тїс ntoyeias леуіос [xo.]ovuévng, бтоу ot пері t[òv] 
"En([xovpo]v xoxóv A£[y]oot thy леуіоу, тоотпу Aéyovow ... ici koi тїс 
xovg koi тїс "Enwobpou cvvnÜstog ...; XLII.26—35) 


5... They assert that mendicancy alone... is said to be an evil... 
Of the subjects [forms of povery] expounded by us, every mendicancy 
is an evil..., called an evil as by the founders..." (... лто]уғіоу 
uóv[nv . . . A]&yeoOo1 кокоу . . . &ropaivovtar: ко[коу ёё n]voxeto тс [n&]oo 
[tOv] DE’ fiiv ёккє1цёушу . . . кокоу кої Aéyeto do TOV xoOmyeuó[vov]P. . .; 
XLIIL1-8) 


*... he means that mendicancy ... is the privation not of many, but 
of all things... This is why some Epicureans are said to use such cal- 
culations on behalf of (the notion) that poverty is evil. Epicurus in 
many other (books) says that poverty is an evil, but in different (writ- 
ings) that have been collected this is not [his] opinion...” (лтоҳеіо[у... 
Sia]voet t[h]v otép[now od] xoAAQv, GAAG né&v[tov . ..] 61x [tadt]o [x&v] 
Еллкоореїоу Aéyovtali туус ®л[ёр t]od xoxóv eivafı tlh nelv]tov [ё]л1Ао- 
үс[шої]с хрћодол votoótoig: 6 "Entxovpoc £v te &AXotg no[AA]oic qnot thv 
neviav кокбу eivor, кой ev va[i]o6" ётёролс cvvoxetoo[1] uh фёрес[Өол]:.. .; 


XLV.15-40) 


7 Tepedino Guerra, “Il primo libro," 88; cf. Seneca, Ep. 87.38-39 (“Some argu- 
ments in favor of the simple life”): *. .. there is only one knot left for you to untan- 
gle... ‘Good does not result from evil. But riches result from numerous cases of 
poverty; therefore, riches are not a good.’ This syllogism is not recognized by our 
school, but the Peripatetics both concoct it and give its solution. Posidonius, how- 
ever, remarks that this fallacy, which has been bandied about among all the schools 
of dialectic, is refuted by Antipater as follows: “The word poverty is used to denote, 
not the possession of something, but the non-possession, or, as the ancients have 
put it, deprivation (for the Greeks use the phrase by deprivation, meaning nega- 
tively). Poverty states, not what a man has, but what he has not...” (trans. Richard 
M. Gummere in LCL). 

1t 'Tepedino Guerra, “Il primo libro," 86; пбуос is a Cynic term; cp. Laurenti 
113-14 citing Diog. Laert. 6.71. 

P 'Tepedino Guerra, “Il primo libro," 86; Cirillo’s text is óotov xo8nyeuóvov, 
which D’Amelio translates “santi maestri.” Asmis, following Е. Longo Auricchio, 
“La scuola di Epicuro," CErc 8 (1978) 22-23, claims that коӨтүпцибуєс̧ was used of 
founders, xoOnyoóuevot of other teachers/guides. 
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ec 


. all say that poverty 1s an evil, although they see what they are 
saying is an evil (?), but no one dares to say that the possession of 
few things is evil...” (thy [nev]tov A&yovot nó[vx]eg кокбу еїуол, BAénov- 
тес 6 A£yovot KaKov олбрҳелу, thv dé cv oAtyov nop[Sw] oddeic [Sh to]Auont 
кокбу eimetv,...; XLVLI.26-34) 


*... for since the Master considers poverty to be a good...” (... thv 
yap xe[vt]ov tod kaðnysuóvoç &yaðòv еїуол voutCovtfoc] ...; XLVIL9-11) 


ec 


. although calling it poverty they were not prevented from saying 
that it has evil, ^ but Metrodorus was therefore able to console those 
who are grieving at this, in fact, not those who are only grieving at 
evil, but also those as if they were grieving at evil...” ([... thy nevilav 
óvou&Govtec оюк ExoAdovto Aéyew koxóv Éye[w], &[A]A оду [х]ороџоӨгїсдол 
TOS ёлі TAVTHL Avnxovpévov[c]£60voo Mntpóðopos, Od ёћ{ 1) тос ёлі кок 
uó[v]ov Avrovpévovs, GAAG те кой тос ос ёлі Ka[K]@i [Avnrovuévovs . . .; 


XLVII.26-35) 


ec 


. not saying that they define poverty in relation to having few 
things, but as their nonexistence, producing...” (... umó[& o]fo[ov]veg 
OTL KATH тїс t&v óACyov onépSeoc т[10]ёосцу т]йу теу [оу], GAA’ ос Kate 
тїс буопор[610с] maptotépevor...; XLVIIL18-24) 


ec 


. to dispute concerning language and names..., both place the 
possession of few things as characteristic of poverty, which is a good...” 
(l... x]ept povis [kai ó]vo[u]ész[o]v [&d]uo[uoB[nt]eiv . . . [ó4]óxepot т.Өѓёосцу] 
то [тїї] nevia лросеїуо[1] tiv 0A]tyov [x]op&w, 8 gotw &yoO[óv ...] ...; 


XLIX.5-12) 


* [poverty] ... according to theory and according to ordinary language 
is an evil..." (... xoxó[v бё] котд то Oled]pnuc Aéyevod Kai katà thv 
[соуйӨглоу . . |; XLIX.35-39) 

“... just as the Cynics...” (... к[о]Өблте[р] ої Коулкої...; L.5) 


ec 


. to set poverty wholly in opposition to wealth, and truly some- 
times to call wealth good and great..." (xaf т]б лбутос xa[1'] 
évavt16[t nto Tat nAo[x]ox t[h]y neviav тїӨєєӨол, Kai то uiv [évilote &yaðòv 
A£yeo0o tov nàodtov Kai ulélya . . .; L.30—38) 


ec 


. one could rightly say that poverty 1s absolutely a good or an evil. 
But if it is not a good for everyone, it is an evil to some and indifferent 
to others. But I say that it is neither absolutely a good nor an evil 
nor something indifferent; nor, by analogy, is wealth. Others have 
different opinions...” (. .. thy nevíav . . . &yo6v [коӨбло& ў xo] kóv орб®с 
[äv тїс ÉAeye]: ei &’ od лӧсіу ёотіу &yoO[Óv], GAA’ Evioig xoi кокбу, тісту 


16 Tepedino Guerra, “Il primo libro," 88; some scholars suppose that those who 
call poverty evil are Platonists and Peripatetics. However, Philodemus’ treatise makes 


it clear that some Epicureans did the same. 
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$' &6[1@]фороу. od коӨ@&тоё& cyoO[óv Tj] кокоу ў @ё.бӨороу, óc o008 TOV 
nAob[tov]: тфу uévtor ye GAAOSdEv ...; LL.2-11) 


*... the acquisition of wealth which can readily gratify the needs of 
the body...” (то [... tAo]btov xt[fj]ow [. ..] 6vvouév[n]v && toiov тос 
TOD сфротос éxity[Sevoleig ovuxAnpobv ...; LIL27-31) 


“ 


. [They say] that the fall from wealth into poverty 1s something 
indifferent...” ([6516]форо[у u£]v еїуол thy ёк nAoótov ретблтосту eic 
n£víav .. .; LIII.2—5) 


LIV and LV are difficult columns: 


“ 


. so that there is almost no bodily suffering. Even if wealth cures, 
it is not permitted to say that it [wealth] is a great thing. Insofar as 
it is also easily destroyed and perfectly subject to being taken away, 
wealth does not permit...” (60° ócov оок gotw GANG Kav [Bleparedn(1)] 
TAodtos, оок &]есту adtd!” цёуо Aéyetv: &nel Kai kað’ бооу [е6]фӨортос̧ 
ёс[т1] koi [teA]Ews eva~atpetog © [nA]odtoc ovx [ё]л1трёлє1...; LIV.4—10) 


“The fact that the sources of wealth are easily destroyed hinders in 
perfect or even worthy pleasure. For it 1s not possible, in view of such 
considerations, to make (pleasure) excessive. Therefore, not great..." 
(... прос 62 teAetav ђдоуђу ў Kai GEWAoyov éunodiCer то tà тотүт1к@!® 
evobapta eivai: [с]роёроу yap o[0 Sbvjatar napacKlevdCew torjadt’ 
évvoob[pe]va: [61]ónep 0088 uey&Ao . ..; LV.4—14). 


“But reason in this situation and henceforth brings the same pleasures 
from poverty as those from wealth, so that it [poverty] becomes a 
matter of indifference...” ([... © pev] Aó[yoc Kata] todto kaf] Kate то 
Aoind[v ё]к тїс леуіос tas tolas] Novés KoutCetar тйс ёк TAODTOD MoT’ eig 
бб\өӨорїөм коӨ(с)тосдол . . .; LVI.2-9) 


“If we are poor, nor even if we are rich shall we think with pride of 
such non-things for this reason, nor shall we betray our souls by desire 
for wealth...” (ёбу @uev лёуттес̧, o0" Gv nAovtüuev bnepopovijoonev 
xépi tovtov [tA]v wh тооотоу, ооё’ ёк[д]одцсоредо thv yoyhv ъло тїс 
[e]nWvpias тїс х[р]ос тАо%тоу .. .; LVIIL.3-9) 


“We shall admire the discoveries of treasures and the arrangements of 
livelihoods, but we shall admire the philosophy that prepares for such 
things" (ebpécets te 0noopóv Kai Siaté[Elers Biov GA[AG piv kali Pocogtav 
[бо]оновсонцебо. thv тото KatacKkevd.Covoav; LVIIL26-30). *Philodemus, 
‘On Wealth,’ Book a" (d$iXo8npov Пері ràovtov о’; LEX) 


7 Ronald Е. Hock proposes ће emendation aùtóv, which I accept. This requires 
emending péyo to péyav. 
5 Ronald Hock proposes nomticé, which I accept. 
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B. Observations Concerning Philodemus, “On Wealth” 


Philodemus’ principal thesis is tAobdtov uétpov, moderation/mean of 
wealth," neither managing wealth with anxiety nor fearing its loss. 
Wealth can satisfy the natural necessities of the body, but through 
Aóyoc, philosophical reason, the wise person is not defeated by changes 
in life. The wise Epicurean liberates the soul from passions, con- 
soles, and encourages." Excessive riches bring preoccupation and 
anxiety; but mendicancy, the privation of everything, is an evil accord- 
ing to both Philodemus and the founder of the school (XLIII.4—8, 
a polemic against the Cynics).?! The Master himself said that the 
wise person will “not turn Cynic (so the second book ‘On Life’ tells 
us); nor will he be a mendicant... He will have regard to his prop- 
erty and to the future” (ovdé kuvietv . . .; 0008 mIMyEboetV . . . кой KTHOEWS 
xpovorioeo0o1 Kai tod рёЛЛоутос; Diog. Laert 10.119—120, trans. Hicks 
[LCL]. Epicurus called Cynics the “enemies of Greece” (Diog. Laert. 
10.8). 

Philodemus’ work reflects a debate over the definition and value 
of wealth, poverty, and mendicancy that was occurring among 
Epicureans (cf. XLIX.5-12; XLV.15-40).? But all Epicureans mounted 
polemics against the Cynics (cf. L.5 апа “Оп Household Management,” 
below), who rejected wealth and living in houses that exhibit riches. 
Philodemus’ work reflects various positions within the Garden. Poverty 
is sometimes called an evil (XLIL26-35; XLIII.1-8; XLVI.26-34; 
XLVI.26—35), while Metrodorus writes that poverty is not inferior 
to wealth (XLI.10—-15). But elsewhere, neither poverty nor wealth is 
said to be a good, an evil, or indifferent; pride is the problem 


19 Tepedino Guerra, “Il primo libro," 53. Laurenti, Filodemo 9 observes that the 
Aristotelian criterion of uieoótng is omnipresent in Epicurean ethics. Marcello Gigante, 
Ricerche Filodemee (Naples: Gaetano Macchiaroli, 1969; 2nd ed., 1983) 274 cites 
Philodemus, “On Household Management” XIL17ff. on pétpov. 

2 Tepedino Guerra, “Il primo libro," 54, n. 21 on BofOnuc and лорородзюу at 
XLVI4-5. 

2! On the topos лері tAeoveSiag see Abraham Malherbe, “The Christianization 
of a Topos (Luke 12:13-34),” NovT 38:2 (1996) 123-35. Erler, “Epikur,” 321 in 
view of Philodemus, Пері фіЛорүорі0с, suggests that avarice is the vice opposed to 
the virtue of “household management.” But compare Philodemus' title: “on vices 
and the opposing virtues” (n. 27). In the treatise good household management is a 
mean (XII.18-19; see n. 19). The vice at one extreme is indeed greed (XV.20), but 
the opposite extreme is the vice of Cynic mendicancy (On Wealth XLII.26—35, but 
see On Household Management XV .21—206). 

? See also Aristotle, Politics 5.1303b.15. 
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(LL2-11; LVIIL.3-9). Yet again, wealth is good and great (L.30—38), 
but it is also said not to be a good (LIV.4—10). There is anxiety 
about the loss of property (XXVII, frag. 2.9-10), yet the loss of 
property is indifferent (LIII.2—5). 

In contrast, the Cynics taught simple living, eating necessary food, 
and wearing only a mantle. “Wealth and fame and high birth they 
despise ... Diogenes... used to say that it was the privilege of the 
gods to need nothing and of god-like men to want but little” 
(пЛоотоо ... котофроуо®сту ... dAtyov xpNnCew; Diog. Laert. VI.104, 
trans. Hicks in LCL). A fragment of Crates reads: “Crates said he 
has not considered himself honored in wealth, but in poverty” (Kpétng 
od tQ ллоото einev ёол›тоу түодоётүкёуол LEYGAG, GAAS тї nevig; frag. 
38).? Most relevant for the present paper, Antisthenes said to Socrates, 
“I conceive that people's wealth and poverty are to be found not in 
their real estate [house] but in their hearts (оок év тф otko тоу TAODTOV 
кой thv neviav Éyew GAA’ èv toig woxaic; Xenophon, Symposium IV.34, 
trans. Todd [LCL]).”* 

Epicureans and the Cynic Diogenes seem to agree on one definition 
of poverty (леуіо) as a state of having “few things" (Diogenes in 
Diog. Laert. VI.104, quoted above, and Philodemus, “On Wealth” 
XLVL26-34),? and that it is a good. They disagree on the value 
of mendicancy and, very practically, on whether to live in wealthy 
households—households like the Villa dei Papiri where Philodemus’ 
treatise defending wealth was found, a house so striking that J. Paul 
Getty spent $17 million recreating it in California. They may agree 


?5 'Tepedino Guerra, “Il primo libro," 55, n. 25 citing Friedrich Wilhelm August 
Mullach, Fragmenta Philosophorum Graecorum (Paris: Didot, 1881; reprint Aalen: Scientia, 
1968) 2.338. 

** Tepedino Guerra, “Il primo libro," 55, n. 25. Antisthenes continues critiquing 
those who bend their backs to any toil (mévta nóvov) to increase their holdings. He 
is able to share his spiritual wealth with his friends (Xenophon, Sym. 4.43). See 
Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, “Der kynische prediger Teles,” Antigonos von 
Karystos, Philologische Untersuchungen 4 (Berlin: Weidmann, 1881) 292-319 and 
Teles (The Cynic Teacher), ed. and trans. Edward №. O'Neil, SBLTT 11, Graeco- 
Roman Religion 3 (Missoula: Scholars, 1977), diatribes 4A and 4B, “A Comparison 
of Poverty and Wealth." See also nn. 32-33. 

% See Diog. Laert. 10.130: Epicurus refers to “being contented with little if we 
have not much" (trans. Hicks in LCL). 

20 See The f. Paul Getty Museum Guide to the Villa and its Gardens, ed. Andrea Р. A. 
Belloli (Malibu: J. Paul Getty Museum, 1988, 1989). See Mario Pagano, Herculaneum: 
A Reasoned Archaeological Itinerary (Naples: T & М srl, 2000). 
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about the definition of wealth, but disagree about its value: Philodemus 
affirms that moderate wealth is good, although it is precarious, eas- 
ily lost, and may be the occasion for worried pain. Cynics absolutely 
deny its value. Philodemus writes a logical sequel to On Wealth in a 
later treatise concerning how to preserve, manage, and increase house- 


hold wealth. 


Philodemus, Пері oixovouíag (On Household Management), including 


anti-Cynic arguments originally made by Metrodorus с. 500 B.C.E. 


Siegfried Sudhaus argued that cols. ХП.45-ХХІ.35 of Philodemus’ 
work on household management have their source in the thought 
of Epicurus’ friend? Metrodorus, and so dates this section c. 300 
B.C.E., the time of the founding of the school? Voula Tsouna- 
McKirahan argues rather that Philodemus directly refers to Metrodorus’ 
earlier work only three times (ХП. 17-ХШ.29; XX VIL.23-29; and 
XX.45-XX1.35).^ She observes that Sudhaus’ linguistic arguments 
are weak, since there is no term that could not have been used by 
Philodemus, but many that are disünctly Philodemean. Moreover, 
the Cynic way of Ше was debated in both Metrodorus’ and Philodemus’ 
times. 


Perhaps the difference between the two positions should be formulated 
as follows: Metrodorus says that wealth is a good thing because its 
presence entails less pain than its absence. Philodemus says that the 


? The title is a modern reconstruction on the basis of the content, which 
Philodemus describes as being лєрї оїкоуоџіос. The subscript of the papyrus shows 
the title only as book nine of *On Vices and the Opposing Virtues, and the Persons 
in Whom They Occur and the Situations in Which They are Found" (Asmis 2385, 
n. 44; cf. Erler, “Epikur” (n. 1) 318-21. This manner of opposing vices and virtues 
was attributed earlier to Aristotle (cf. Laurenti, Filodemo, 18, n. 18). 

28 See Diog. Laert. 10.19. 

? Siegfried Sudhaus, “Eine Erhaltene Abhandlung des Metrodor," Hermes 41 
(1906) 45-58, and “Пері xAoótov," Hermes 42 (1907) 645—47, cited in agreement 
by Tepedino Guerra, “П primo libro,” 55, n. 27 and Laurenti 108-09: “un fram- 
mento genuino di Metrodoro” and a "testimonianze sul cinismo.” Cf. Metrodorus, 
Пері oikovopiag and Пері xAobdtov in Alfred Körte, *Metrodori Epicurei fragmenta,” 
Jahrbuch für classische Philologie, Suppl. 17 (Leipzig: Teubner, 1890) 527—58; 545-46, 
547-48. 

5° Voula Tsouna-McKirahan, “Epicurean Attitudes to Management and Finance,” 
in Epicureismo Greco e Romano: Atti del Congresso Internazionale, Napol, 19-26 Maggio 1995 
(Naples: Biblopolis, 1996), 2:701—714, esp. 702 n. 6. 
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presence of wealth is preferable to its absence only if one administers 
it properly [with the appropriate mental disposition and not as an 
art]?! 


Diogenes of Sinope (c. 412/403-c. 324/321 в.а.к.) was a Cynic who 
lived earlier than Metrodorus (c. 331—278 B.c.£.); they expressed con- 
trasting opinions on life style. Diogenes said: 


All the curses of tragedy, he used to say, had lighted upon him. 

At all events he was 

A homeless (Goog)? exile, to his country dead. 

A wanderer who begs his daily bread (ntmyéc¢, nàavńtng, Тоу éxov 
tov’ huépav (Diog. Laert. 6.38 [LCL].? 


One of his counter-cultural sayings is recorded in this way: “Someone 
took him into a magnificent house and warned him not to spit, 
whereupon having cleared his throat he spat into the man's face, 
being unable, he said, to find a baser place" (Diog. Laert. 6.32). 
Martin cites a tradition of the barbarian Scythians: Herodotus says 
they have no established cities, but carry their houses on wagons 


?! TTsouna-McKirahan, “Epicurean Attitudes," 707 n. 16. My additional expla- 
nation in brackets is based on her subsequent arguments. 

? Cf. Diog. Laert. 6.23 and Teles IVA (43H, line 161; ed. O’Neil 44—45), but 
Teles writes of nevia, never of лтоҳбс̧. On the other hand, Diogenes managed the 
household of Xeniades (Diog. Laert. 6.74). See the debates in pseudo-Socrates, 
Epistles 12-13 and Ronald Hock, “Simon the Shoemaker as an Ideal Cynic,” GRBS 
17 (1976) 41-53, esp. 48-52. 

? Laurenti 10-11, 108-10, 113-15, who gives the references to Xenophon, 
Plutarch, and Diogenes Laertius that I cite in below and nn. 32 and 37. Also cited 
by R. Bracht Branham and Marie-Odile Goulet-Cazé, eds., “Introduction,” The 
Cynics: The Cynic Movement in Antiquity and Its Legacy (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1996) 24; R. Bracht Branham, “Defacing the Currency: 
Diogenes’ Rhetoric and the Invention of Cynicism,” in Branham and Goulet-Cazé 
81—102, 91; Margarethe Billerbeck, “The Ideal Cynic from Epictetus to Julian,” in 
Branham and Goulet-Cazé 205-221, 214 (she adds that Maximus of Tyre, Or. 36, 
later describes the Cynics as houseless [&owoc] and homeless [дуёст1ос]); and 
Richard P. Martin, “The Scythian Accent,” in Branham and Goulet-Cazé 147, who 
cites І. Lana, “Tracce di dottrine cosmopolitische in grecia prima del cinismo,” 
КЕС 29 (1951) 193-216, 317-38. Martin 147 cites Plutarch, Banquet of the Seven 
Sages 155a: Anacharsis prides himself on being homeless. See also Diog. Laert. 6.71 
on Diogenes and zóvoc, and the comments of Goulet-Cazé, L'ascese cynique: Un com- 
mentaire de Diogene. Laérce VI 70—71 (Paris: Libr. Philosophique J. Vrin, 1986). Cf 
Xenophon, Mem. 1.5.6 for Socrates’ attitude toward money and slavery. Socrates 
says he has not even an obol and is proud of his poverty (Xenophon, Symp. 3.8—9; 
cp. Diog. Laert. 6.21). Anthony A. Long, “The Socratic Tradition: Diogenes, Crates, 
and Hellenistic Ethics" in Branham and Goulet-Cazé 28—46, 32 cites a similar tra- 
dition of Antisthenes (Xenophon, Sym. 4.34—44). 
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and thus cannot be cornered or even contacted unless they wish 
(Herodotus 4.46.3).?* 

Diogenes also wrote a work concerning wealth (Пері xAoótov) and 
one entitled A Mendicant (Птоҳоу;? Diog. Laert. 6.80) expressing such 
sentiments. The work on wealth has the same title as the very different 
contemporary work by Metrodorus, as well as the one written two 
and a half centuries later by Philodemus. 

Philodemus begins his work on household management by criti- 
cizing others, then discusses the Epicurean view, first presenting 
Metrodorus’ position, then working out his own over against the 
Cynics. Jensen reconstructs only twenty-eight of an estimated origi- 
nal ninety-eight columns. Laurenti outlines? the work as follows: 


I. Others’ works on household management 

A. Criticism of Xenophon, Oeconomicus (Socrates) 

B. Criticism of ps.- Theophrastus (ps.-Aristotle, Oeconomica I) 
П. Various problems concerning household management 

A. The philosopher and wealth 

B. Sources of wealth for the wise person 


In the first section,” Philodemus accuses Socrates of forcing the 
meaning of words because he takes “good household manager" to 
mean “to manage well one's own house and to cause another's house 
to be well managed, in that one understands ‘good’ to mean what 
in a great and blessed way is beneficial” (tò [e]o oikeiv то[у] tó1ov 
оїкоу Koi то тоту TOV @ААбтртоу £0 oiketoOot AauBavouévov тоф є[®] 
TOD реуолооті ооцфёроутос koi HaKaptoc; col. 1.5—10; cp. Xenonphon, 
Oec. 1.2—4). The alternative is “to acquire many things and to main- 
tain newly-acquired and pre-existing property, and accordingly to 
manage well one's own house and to cause another's house to be 
well managed" (то nopiGew лтоАА& yphuata ko quAGttew TH ðrauevei 
tà nopiobévta. Kai тро®л@руоуто Kai котф toto то ed [o]ikeiv тоу tótov 


3t Martin, “The Scythian Accent,” 139. 

? This is the predicate accusative of an unexpressed verb; see Herbert Weir 
Smyth, Greek Grammer (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1920) 362, #1615. 

3 Laurenti 16; also Asmis 2385. 

? Plutarch, Reply to Colotes 1118C and Anna Angeli, “La critica Filodema all'e- 
conomico di Senofonte,” CErc 20 (1990) 39—51. 

38 Karin Lehmeier, who is working on a dissertation with Dieter Lührmann, 
wrote a seminar paper (Nov. 1997) critiquing the interpretation of col. I that I had 
given in Strassbourg (Aug. 1996). I appreciate her critique and incorporate it into 
this paragraph, including her references to Xenophon. 
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оїкоу Kai n[ot]eiv оїкєїсбол tov @АЛбтртоу; L11—17). Philodemus takes 
the second alternative to represent the common meaning of “house- 
hold manager," one who works to increase property (aŭģetv tov оїкоу; 
Xenopon, Оес. L4) He criticizes Xenophon for going beyond the 
common use of the term when he includes “what in a great and 
blessed way is beneficial.” Household management concerns acquiring 
economic resources, not what benefits human domestic relationships. 

Philodemus also criticizes both. Xenophon and ps.- Theophrastus 
for the opinion that a wife 1s necessary for a happy life, an asser- 
tion Philodemus denies (IL8-12; [X.1—3). And both earlier philoso- 
phers, he says, include more on the subject of wealth than a philosopher 
needs. 

In the second major section of the tractate, Philodemus takes up 
Epicurean ideas. The following section translates selected Metrodoran/ 
Philodemian sentences from the beginning of this second section. 
Philodemus’ work On Household Management is complex. For this arti- 
cle I choose to translate a short section at the beginning of the sec- 
ond major section of the tractate that refers to the earlier work On 
Wealth. ‘This section contains the material which Sudhaus has argued 
has its source two centuries earlier in Metrodorus. The section also 
exhibits aspects of the Epicurean debate with the Cynics. 


A. Translation of Philodemus, Concerning Household Management 
XIL2-XVI.12; ХХІ.28-35; ХХҮП.42—47, XXVIII.5—5*? 


Now that the views concerning these people [Xenophon (Socrates) 
and ps.-lheophrastus| have been sufficiently indicated, one must 
sketch our doctrines in a concise fashion (col. XII.2—5). Accordingly, 
we will discuss, not how to live nobly in a household, but how one 
must take a stand regarding the acquisition and preservation of prop- 
erty, with which [the terms] “household management” and “house- 
hold manager,” it is agreed, are strictly concerned, although we do 
not continue to dispute in any way with those who choose to assign 
other [concerns] to these terms; and [how one must take a stand] 
regarding acquisition [of property] that is needed by the philoso- 
pher, not just by anybody (XII.5-17). 


% І thank Stanley К. Stowers for early assistance. Then Ronald Е. Hock trans- 
lated all of cols. XII-XVI. I modified his translation, and Elizabeth Asmis suggested 
other changes. Their assistance, especially Hock’s detailed translation, has been indis- 
pensable. I remain responsible for the final wording. 
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A philosopher has a [moderate] measure of wealth (xAodtov ué[p]ov), 
a view which we have handed on in accord with our teachers in 
the book On Wealth, so that we might explain the management 
of the acquisition and preservation of this measure [of wealth]. 
(ХП.17—25). Well then, in Metrodorus’ book On Wealth this sort of 
thing 1s found on the topic in the argument against those who say 
fairly that Cynic philosophers have chosen a way of life that is much 
too frivolous and easy. [Cynics] as far as possible remove everything 
from themselves which does not provide a simple life that ends peace- 
fully and especially without confusion and with the least anxiety and 
trouble—precisely what the one who merely gathers for himself daily 
(kJa0' n[uépav) has (XIL25—41). For this also applies to a philoso- 
pher, but more than this is already entirely empty (kevóv; XIL41—43). 
Therefore he [Metrodorus] has written that it is acceptable to say 
that this life 1s the best, with which the greatest tranquility and peace 
as well as the least annoying worry are associated (XIL.44—XIII.3). 

This does not seem, however, to be the goal, if we should flee 
everything in relation to whose possession we might at some time 
have troubles or might be distressed (XIII.3-8). For many of these 
matters produce some distress (Aóxoc) when they are possessed, but 
many more distresses when they are not present (XIIL8-11). Therefore 
bodily health involves some care and laborious toil (xóvov), terrible 
distress [in body] nevertheless rather, whenever [health is] absent 
(XIIL 11—15). Similarly the true friend also produces distress (А[о]л[0с]) 
to some degree when present, but causes more distress when absent 
(XIII.15-19). In this manner, the earnest person is able to distin- 
guish clearly many things into what 1s advantageous and disadvan- 
tageous and to choose some rather than others. [The earnest person] 
does this not courteously, not because he is able to live “nobly” 
[колос (against Socrates; see XIL6-7)| and be in need of many 
things which, by not possessing, he will live miserably and lacking 
some he will be distressed (XIII.19—29). 

Accordingly one must not flee everything by whose possession it 
is possible at some time to have troubles, worries and anxieties of 
such and such a kind, as I have said above (XIII.29—35; cp. XIII.3-9). 
One must accept some things, among which also is wealth, since 
one has less misery when it is present, rather for the whole of life 
but not (only) for some crisis (xoipó[v]; XIIL35—39). It is not safe to 
use the same rule with regard to toil (коубу ta [x]óvovc). Indeed, 
there are toils (xévo1) for the one who provides for himself daily (ko0* 
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иёроу), and even the one with plenty will have some troubles 
([5]хАлсецс) at some time (XIIL.39—44). Similarly, even for the one who 
has acquired a moderate amount, it is not just (Otko[tov) to reject it 
on account of such a [possible] change of fortune (XIIL44—XIV.2). 

But one must consider this for the most part as contributing to 
the best way of life (XIV.2—5). Wealth does not seem to produce 
unprofitable annoyances by itself, but (only) through the evil (кокїоу) 
of those who use it (XIV.5-9). For the care and preservation [of 
wealth], as 1s fitang for one who is customarily in charge, sometimes 
produces trouble (6yAnow), but not more than occurs with earning 
a living day by day (ХГУ.9—15). And even if it [wealth] [produces] 
more [trouble], it is not more than the others which set free from 
difficulties (XIV.15-17). If someone cannot show that natural wealth 
(ò фоо1к©с xAo0tog) does not yield much greater revenues than the 
toils (t6vovg) which derive from a life of little... (XIV.17-23).? 

For I consider that wealth 1s rightly managed in this way: not to 
be grieved (Av[re]ic0o:1) by what is lost nor on account of intem- 
perate zeal in matters of profit and loss to be involved with "slave 
treadmills” by oneself (XIV.23—30). For toil (x[óv]og) in acquisition 
involves both dragging oneself by force and being anxious over losses 
since they will immediately lead to present and expected pain 
(XIV.30—-37). But if someone can remove such difficulties ([]осҳ- 
nepetac) from himself and neither attempt to accumulate and to gain 
as much property as possible by toil nor even that authority which 
wealth provides, nor prepare to preserve money with difficulty 
(S[v]oynep@c) or to accumulate easily, the mode of life and readi- 
ness for acquisition would be precisely similar to sharing [with oth- 
ers] through it [wealth] (XIV.37—XV.3). For administering these 
things in this way follows on the fact that the wise person has acquired 
and is acquiring friends (XV.3-6). Besides, if" these things are not 
disposed in this manner, since, if these things are wasted, although 
others will not be found, much ease occurs regarding household 
management; otherwise," for those requiring speech more than the 
many agonies in war (XV.6-14). 


? Тһе apodosis is not clear. 

" Supplying &v as Jensen proposes in the apparatus. 

? Again, from this point through XV.21 the translation follows Jensen’s appa- 
ratus, but even then, the conclusion of the sentence is incomprehensible. 
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But if they cannot somehow fall into this manner of life since they 
are unable to have a single friend... (XV.14—21). For it is possi- 
ble to say that such a person has easier daily acquisition, since he 
is relaxed in this way about the things said by one who has no 
money (XV.21-26). For we see that the property preserved by such 
men is not less than the property of intense people, but if not,” it 
is not thus quickly destroyed and not insecure property (XV.26-31). 

Therefore a wise man will at no time be bound by wealth in such 
a way that he, for the sake of preserving it, endures great toils 
(nó[v]ovc) that are equivalent to nothing** (XV.31-37). For this must 
cause use [of a property] to be without pain and the delight through 
this use to be unalloyed, a delight which does not add to the acqui- 
sition of wealth an oppressive anxiety for wise men; how will it be 
possible to be preserved, even when the most perilous times (к[олр]ої) 
prevail (XV.37—45)? For a person who is prudent and confident 
about the future is not distressed by a humble and penurious mode 
of life (tame kai лтєу1ўрба Stott), since he knows that the physi- 
cal [body] is provided for by this [mode of life]; and he inclines 
willingly to the more abundant [mode of life]. Nor 1s what 1s sufficient 
for him to be found to be evil (к[о]кӧс̧), the one for whom life is 
moderate (иётр1бс) and ordinary, and speech is healthy and true, 
even if he does not readily welcome any chance [hfe that happens 
to come along] (XV.44—XVI.12). 


B. Observations Concerning Philodemus, On Household Management 


The texts Vesuvius preserved for us in the Villa dei Papyri in 
Herculaneum are fragmentary, and several have been published in 
Italian journals. ‘There has been an amazing renaissance of classical 
studies in Italy in the last decade or two, much of it related to excit- 
ing archaeological discoveries, including ongoing work in Pompeii 


+ This post-classical combination of particles (ei ёё uń) is rare, and can be added 
to the examples listed by Margaret E. Thrall, Greek Particles in the New Testament: 
Linguistic and Exegetical Studies (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1962 ) 9—10. 

“ This translation leaves out лАӨос. 

5 Karin Lehmeier, “Gemeinschaft nach dem OIKOZ-Modell: Philodem und Paulus 
im Vergleich,” in Text und Geschichte: Facetten theologischen Arbeitens aus dem Freundes- 
und Schulerkres. Dieter Lührmann zum 60. Geburtstag, ed. S. Maser and E. Schlarb 
(Marburg: №. С. Elwert, 1999) 107-21, 119 compares Paul at Phil. 4:12. 
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and Herculaneum.^ In one bookstore in Rome, I recently counted 
fourteen series of Greek and Latin texts, most with introductions, 
translations, notes, and bibliography." Philodemus’ “On Wealth” is 
an example of an exciting text that northern European and American 
scholars have ignored. 

At the very least, Philodemus’ two treatises On Wealth and On 
Household Management show that there was significant conflict both 
among Epicureans and between Epicureans and Cynics with respect 
to both the definition of the terms лтоҳӧс̧ (mendicant), nevia (indi- 
gent), and nAovtog (wealth), and over their evaluation as good (&ya8dc) 
or evil (кокос). 

The shift from wandering ascetics in the Jesus movement to early 
Christian households? in Jerusalem and Corinth was more than soci- 
ological. ‘This change of social location also crossed boundaries that 
had been philosophically debated and defined, polemically attacked, 
and apologetically defended by Epicureans and Cynics for three 
centuries. 

Reading these two tractates means further that Jesus’ blessing of 
mendicants belongs within a centuries-old mutual polemic between 
Epicureans and Cynics, an opposition as old as Epicurus/Metrodorus 
and Diogenes of Sinope.? Hans Dieter Betz observes that the Matthean 


% On the social and religious function of houses in these cities, see Carolyn Osiek 
and David L. Balch, Families in the New Testament World: Households and House Churches 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster/John Knox, 1997) chap. 1. 

Тһе most important of these are the critical editions in the series Lorenzo 
Valle (Milan: Arnoldo Mondadori); the most extensive series is I Classici della BUR. 
(Biblioteca Universale Rizzoli [Milan: Rizzoli], most of them published or revised 
within the last decade. 

55 See Gerd Theissen, Sociology of Early Palestinian Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1977) chaps. 2-3; Malherbe, Social Aspects of Early Christianity, 2nd ed. (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1983); Wayne A. Meeks, The First Urban Christians: The Social World of the 
Apostle Paul (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1983) chap. 1; and Luise Schottroff, 
Lydia’s Impatient Sisters: A Feminist Social History of Early Christianity (Louisville KY: 
Westminister/John Knox, 1995), esp. chap. 1. 

? For a survey of the current discussion see Е. Gerald Downing, Cynics and 
Christian Origins (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1992). For a critique of Downing, Burton 
L. Mack, and Eric Leif Vaage, see Hans Dieter Betz, “Jesus and the Cynics: Survey 
and Analysis of a Hypothesis,” Journal of Religion 74:4 (1994) 453-75. In various 
ways those three writers appeal to a “Hellenistic Galilee” which somehow removed 
Jesus from Judaism, an idea that has a hideous history in Germany earlier in our 
century. The Pharisees in Jerusalem and Philo in Alexandria were also hellenized, 
but not therefore less Jewish. For the German Christian appeal to a hellenistic 
Galilee, see Susannah Heschel, *Theologen für Hitler: Walter Grundmann und das 
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(5:3) “blessed are the poor i (the) spirit" “presupposes reflection and 
debate about what Jesus may have meant when he called the poor 
blessed."?? This is a debate that is then, I observe, a later parallel 
to the internal Epicurean debate about what Epicurus meant when 
he sometimes said that poverty (nevia) is evil, but other times expressed 
a different opinion, that poverty is good (Philodemus, On Wealth 
XLV.15-40 and XLVIL.9-11). In contrast to modern assumptions, 
“no one [of these thinkers] dares to say that the possession of few 
things is an evil” (XLVI.30—-34). But against the Cynics, Epicureans 
defined xtwydg (mendicancy) and homelessness as evil. Both Epicurus’ 
sayings and Luke's version of the Beatitudes (Luke 6:20—26) juxta- 
pose the rich and the poor as good and evil, blessed and cursed, 
unlike the Beatitudes as they appear in Matthew (Matt. 5:3-11). 
Betz observes, “Indeed, praising the condition of poverty as such 
would hardly be conceivable in antiquity, unless it were done as an 
act of folly or cynicism.”°! Antisthenes апа Xenophon’s Socrates, 
however, did praise their mendicant life style,’ and this is precisely 
the heated debate between Epicureans and Cynics (with a capital C) 
in the two tractates discussed above. With regard to this ancient dis- 
pute, Jesus blesses Cynic mendicancy and lives that life style (cf. 
Matt. 8:20//Luke 9:58), with or without knowing that the alterna- 
tives had philosophical labels and arguments. Betz mistakenly con- 
cludes that “while one must take material deprivation seriously, such 
conditions as such cannot be the reason for the blessing,” assuming 
rather that the Sermon on the Mount “has in mind a topos... 
which addresses the general human condition."? Both Epicurus and 


‘Institut zur Erforschung und Beseitigung des jüdischen Einflusses auf das deutsche 
kirchliche Leben,” in Christlicher Antijudaismus und Antisemitismus: Theologische und kirch- 
liche Programme Deutscher Christen, ed. Leonore Siegele-Wenschkewitz (Frankfurt: Haag, 
1994) 125-70, 154—55; more briefly, S. Heschel, “Nazifying Christian Theology: 
Walter Grundmann and the Institute for the Study and Eradication of Jewish 
Influence on German Christian Life,” Church History 63:4 (1994) 587—605. For опе 
rejection of the thesis of a Cynic Jesus see James Robinson, “Тһе History-of-Religions 
Taxonomy of О; The Cynic Hypothesis,” Gnosisforschung und Religionsgeschichte: Festschrift 
Jür Kurt Rudolph zum 65. Geburtstag, eds. Holger Preissler and Hubert Seiwert (Marburg: 
Diagonal, 1994) 247-65. 

50 Betz, Sermon on the Mount, 113, n. 7. 

5 Ibid. 114. 

5 See nn. 23, 33-35 above, including Xenophon, Mem. 1.5-6, cited by Betz, 
Sermon on the Mount 117, n. 184. 

5 Betz, Sermon on the Mount, 114. 
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Metrodorus on the one hand and Diogenes on the other understood 
the human condition. For example, Diogenes wrote works on death 
and on love (Diog. Laert. 6.80), as did Epicurus (Diog. Laert. 10.27). 
Nevertheless, Epicurus, Metrodorus, and Philodemus repudiated men- 
dicancy, and the last lived in the villa of his wealthy patron. Socrates 
and Diogenes repudiated wealth and Diogenes was homeless. Diogenes’ 
wealthy follower Crates sold his lands and gave away the proceeds 
to his fellow citizens (cp. Mark 10:29//Matt. 19:29//Luke 18:29).°* 
He and his wife Hipparchia lived and slept together in public places.? 
Neither Epicurus, Metrodorus, nor Diogenes in their debates, nor 
Jesus in the first beatitude describes “la condition humaine as one of 
poverty, desertion, and misery. The “humility” which is parallel 
to poverty is also a social/economic condition, not primarily an 
“intellectual insight." Diogenes’ pupil Monimus does value Socrates’ 
saying “know thyself,’ but as a “dusty mendicant” (Diog. Laert. 
6.83). Socrates takes “pride” in not having a penny (Xenophon, Sym. 
3.8), but Philodemus writes about "living well," preferably with wealth 
(On Household Management 1.5—8; XVI.5—6). 

Betz focuses on лтоҳбс as a metaphor, which would mean that 
those living inside the wealthy Piso's estate were just as “poor” as 
homeless Cynics living without an obol, an interpretation which makes 
the mutual polemics between Epicureans and Cynics, their repudi- 
ation of each others’ economic life styles, irrelevant. Betz’s interpre- 
tation makes wealth harmless, not an issue, which is not a neutral 


* Long, “The Socratic Tradition," in Branham and Goulet-Cazé 42, citing 
Gabriele Giannantoni, Socratis et Socraticorum Reliquiae, Elenchos 18 (Naples: Biblopolis, 
1990) 2:524—28, 540, who cites Diog. Laert. 6.87-88; Origen, Comm. in Matth. 15.15; 
Plutarch, Can Vice Cause Unhappiness? (499D); Teles IVA: A Comparison of Poverty and 
Wealth (38, 40, 44 O'Neil). 

? Branham and Goulet-Cazé 10; Long, “The Socratic Tradition" in Branham 
and Goulet-Cazé 42—45. Giannantoni 2:531, 533 cites Musonius, Or. 14: Is Marriage 
a Handicap for the Pursuit of Philosophy?, Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of Pyrrhonism 
1.14.153: Diog. Laert. 6.93. 

?* Betz, Sermon on the Mount 114—15. 

57 Pace Betz, Sermon on the Mount 115-16; cp. the use of the adjective tamewwdg 
(“humble”) by Philodemus, On Household Management XVI.2 to refer to economic poverty. 
I discuss urban conflict between rich and poor, proud and humble social groups 
narrated by the historian Dionysius of Halicarnassus in *Rich and Poor, Proud and 
Humble in Luke-Acts," The Social World of the First Christians: Essays in Honor of Wayne 
A. Meeks, eds. L. Michael White and O. Larry Yarbrough (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1995) 214—33 and in “Political Friendship in the Historian Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Roman Antiquities,’ in Greco-Roman Perspective on Friendship, ed. John T. Fitzgerald 
(Atlanta: Scholars, 1997) 123-44. 
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thesis in a modern world society where capitalism has won, where 
there is conflict between first and two-thirds world countries. On the 
contrary, for Jesus those who are financially wealthy are in mortal 
danger (Luke 16:19—31; v. 20 on the mendicant Lazarus). The offense 
of Jesus’ (and Luke's) challenge cannot be made palatable in Western, 
profit-oriented societies.” 

As a theologian I observe that I and most of Jesus’ contemporary 
North American and European middle-class followers agree with 
Philodemus: it is better to live in a house where health and friend- 
ships are more easily maintained, far better than trying to find food 
daily whether we are young or old. The difficulty with these obvi- 
ous assumptions is that Jesus has blessed not us, but those who have 
no house, nothing at all (Matt. 5:3, par. Luke 6:20; Matt. 11:5 par. 
Luke 7:22; Luke 14:13; Luke 16:20; Mark 10:21 par. Matt. 19:21 
par. Luke 18:22). There is no quick solution to the contradiction, 
but at a minimum, must not those who are professed followers of 
the mendicant Jesus at least be in conversation with those who have 
nothing, whether they live in the first or in the two-thirds world?? 


58 See Ernst Kásemann, “Was ich als deutscher Theologe in fünfig Jahren ver- 
lernte [What I Unlearned in Fifty Years as a German Theologian]” in Airchlichte 
Konflikte (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1982) 1.233—44, at 243: “I unlearned 
spiritualizing the beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount. They promise God's king- 
dom, whose earthly inbreaking exhibits signs and wonders, healing and freedom 
from demonic possession. They reclaim God's earth not only from our egotism, our 
lethargic hearts and hypocrisy, but also from the tyranny of the enslaving powers. 
Every one of us is called into service and given corresponding gifts. Insofar, I am 
no longer satisfied with the Augsburg Confession (Article 7); the visible church 1s 
known by the preaching of the gospel and the evangelical administration of the 
sacraments, but also by the presence of the poor, with whose blessing Jesus’ list of 
deeds ends (Matthew 11:6)" (my translation). Gadara, the city where Philodemus 
was born and educated, is mentioned in the gospels; the whole town begged Jesus 
to leave after he exorcised two demoniacs (Matt. 8:28—34). 

?? For discussion of the relationship between the wealth of the first world and 
the poverty of the two-thirds world, see the classic by Frantz Fanon, The Wretched 
of the Earth, with an introduction by Jean-Paul Sartre (New York: Grove, 1963). 


CICERO, PHILODEMUS, AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
LATE HELLENISTIC RHETORICAL THEORY 


Ковевт N. GAINES 


Abstract 


Philodemus’ On Rhetoric reflects theoretical tendencies that arose signi- 
ficantly after the beginning of the first century B.c.£. Particularly, along 
with Cicero in his De oratore and Orator, Philodemus addresses the artis- 
tic status of rhetoric with a complicated conception of art (téyvn). In 
the process, he emphasizes presentational parts of rhetoric over sub- 
stantive parts, divides his rhetorical genera into two sets, using the aim 
of practical persuasion as a criterion, and makes rhetoric dependent 
upon other disciplines for its successful practice. Consistent with these 
findings, there can be no doubt that Philodemus was an active parti- 
cipant in the developments that shaped late Hellenistic rhetorical theory. 


For a long time the standard view has been that the Epicureans in 
general and Philodemus in particular contributed nothing of significance 
to the development of rhetorical theory.! And there are certain inher- 
ent obstacles to any attempt to combat this view. For one thing, we 
have little, if any, evidence that our chief source for Epicurean rhetori- 
cal thought, Philodemus’ On Rhetoric," exerted any influence on theories 


' For ancient reflections of the view, see Dion. Hal. Comp. 24 and Quint. Inst. 
2.17.15, 12.2.24; the contemporary view is represented in John L. Stocks, New 
Chapters in the History of Greek Literature (Oxford: Clarendon, 1921), 22-23, and “Two 
Books on Philodemus," CR 38 (1924): 32, Wilhelm Kroll, “Rhetorik,” RE, Suppl. 
7, 1083-84, George Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion in Greece (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1963), 301, and Elizabeth Rawson, Zntellectual Life in the Late Roman 
Republic (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1985), 143, 45—46. 

? The most recent attempt to reconstruct the text of Phld. Rhet. is by Tiziano 
Dorandi, “Per una ricomposizione dello scritto di Filodemo sulla Retorica,” PE 
82 (1990): 59-87. The best available texts for books of the work are currently as 
follows: Bks. 1-2, Francesca Longo Auricchio, ed., d&iAoórjuov Пері рпторікћс, Libros 
primum et secundum, Ricerche sui Papiri Ercolanesi 3 (Naples: Giannini editore, 1977); 
book 3, Siegfried Sudhaus, Philodemi Volumina Rhetorica, 2 vols. and suppl. (Leipzig: 
B. С. Teubner, 1892-96): 2:196—239, and Jürgen Hammerstaedt, “Der SchluBteil 
von Philodems drittem Buch über Rhetorik," СЕ 22 (1992): 9-117 [= Sudhaus 
2:139—72]; book 4, Sudhaus 1:147—225; book 5 (?), Sudhaus 1:270—89 and 2:1—64 
[= 1:289—325]; book 6 (?), Sudhaus 1:325-85 and Maria Giustina Cappelluzzo, 
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subsequent to its composition in the mid-first century B.c.E.? Moreover, 
those indications we do have about the intellectual connections of 
On Rhetoric seem to suggest that the work constituted a kind of 
anachronism, engaging in controversies from previous centuries and 
attacking opponents whose time of life had long since passed.* Given 
these obstacles, we should hardly wonder that our libraries are not 
crowded with tributes to the significance of Philodemus’ On Rhetoric. 

Nonetheless, I think it may be insisted that sources and influences are 
not the only measures of significance for a theoretical work. Accordingly, 
in this essay I would like to pursue a brief investigation along different 
lines. In particular, given the conception and treatment of rhetoric 
that 1s evident in Philodemus’ work on this subject, I shall attempt 
to show that, whatever else may be true of him, Philodemus was an 
active participant in the developments that shaped late Hellenistic 
rhetorical theory. My argument in this connection will be developed 
in three parts. Within the first I shall very generally sketch the status 
of rhetorical theory at the turn of the first century в.с.Е. Within the 
second I shall outline the sorts of advancements that appear to rep- 
resent development in rhetorical theory around the mid-first century 
B.C.E. Finally, within the third part of my argument, I shall illustrate 
how Philodemus’ On Rhetoric exemplifies the sorts of theoretical inno- 
vations that were current in his day. 


“Per una nuova edizione di un libro della Retorica Filodemea (PHerc. 1004), CErc 
6 (1976): 69—76; book 7 (?), Matilde Ferrario, “Frammenti del V libro della ‘Retorica’ 
di Filodemo (PHerc. 1669)," CErc 10 (1980): 55-124 [= Sudhaus 1:225—28], Sudhaus 
1:228-70, Matilde Ferrario, “Verso una nuova edizione del quinto libro della 
‘Retorica’ di Filodemo," CErc 4 (1974): 93-96, “Per una nuova edizione del quinto 
libro della ‘Retorica’ di Filodemo," Proceedings of the XVIII International Congress of 
Papyrology: Athens, 25-31 May 1986, ed. Vasileios С. Mandelaras, 2 vols. (Athens: 
Greek Papyrological Society, 1988), 1:167-84, and Sudhaus 2:131—67; cf. Dirk 
Obbink, “The Books from Herculaneum: A Guide to Editions and Translations,” 
in Gigante, Philodemus in Italy: The Books from Herculaneum, trans. Dirk Obbink (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1995), 116-17. 

5 See Appendix. 

* See for example, Stocks, New Chapters 23, and “Two Books” 32, Rawson, 
Intellectual Life 144—46. Marcello Gigante places Philodemus’ backward-looking ten- 
dencies in a favorable light by interpreting On Rhetoric as “opera di storiografia let- 
teraria” (Filodemo in Italia, Bibliotechina del saggiatore, 49 [Florence: Felice Le 
Monnier, 1990] 45; cf. 38, 39 = Philodemus in Italy 36; cf. 30, 31). 
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Rhetoric at the Turn of the First Century B.C.E. 


At the turn of the first century B.C.E., rhetorical theory was charac- 
terized by widespread agreement concerning the nature of rhetoric, 
its constituent parts, the kinds of rhetorical discourse, and the rela- 
tion of rhetoric to other disciplines.’ This much is clear from con- 
certed attempts to portray the status of rhetoric at the time, for 
example, in Cicero's De oratore and Quintilian’s Institutio oratoria. But 
such agreement is equally clear from the extant rhetorics that rep- 
resent early first-century thinking—and I mean here not just the 
school rhetorics contained in Cicero's De inventione and the Rhetorica 
ad Herennium, but also the Academic rhetoric preserved by Cicero in 
his De partitione oratoria. 

Within each of these treatises, rhetoric, in its nature, is conceived 
as an art. And we may take it from all the treatises that the artistic 
status of rhetoric was understood as a settled matter. For none of 
the treatises actually argues that rhetoric is an art, rather each assumes 


> СЕ George Kennedy, The Art of Rhetoric in the Roman World (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1972), 114—26 (hereafter RRW ). 

^ De or. 1.145 (rhetoric as art), 1.142 (five parts), 1.141 (three kinds of rhetorical 
discourse), 1.42—44, 46, 85-86, 145 (little relation of rhetoric to other disciplines); 
Inst. 2.17.2 (rhetoric as art), 3.3.1 (five parts), 3.3.14—4.1, 4.12-16 (three kinds of 
rhetorical discourse), l.pr.11—17 (little relation of rhetoric to other disciplines). 

7 On the preceptive nature of De inventione and Rhetorica ad Herennium, see, e.g., 
Kennedy, RRW 103-48. The date of De inventione very likely falls between 91 and 
88 B.C.E. Kennedy, RAW, 107—10; c£. Harry M. Hubbell, ed. and trans. De [nventione, 
De optimo genere oratorum, Topica, by Cicero (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1949), xii. But dates between 85 and 80 have also been suggested; cf. Guy Achard, 
ed. and trans., Cicéron De l'invention (Paris: Société D'Edition «Les Belles Lettres», 
1994), 6-10, Anton Daniel Leeman, Orationis Ratio: The Stylistic Theories and Practice 
of the Roman Orators, Historians and Philosophers, 2 vols. (Amsterdam: Adolf M. Hakkert, 
1963), 1:92 and Wilhelm Kroll, ^M. Tullius Cicero (Rhetorische Schriften," RE, 
Neue Bearbeitung (1939): 1093. Rhetorica ad Herennium seems to be a work of the 
early to middle 80°; cf. Gualtiero Calboli, ed. and comm., Cornifici Rhetorica ad C. 
Herennium, 2nd ed. (Bologna: Patron, 1993), 12-17, Kennedy, RRW 113, Leeman, 
Ratio 1:25. Dates into the 70's and even the 50's have been entertained, cf. M. I. 
Henderson, “The Process ‘de repetundis, ” JRS 41 (1951): 73 n. 18 (terminus ante 
quem 75), А. E. Douglas, “Clausulae in the Rhetorica ad Herennium as Evidence of its 
Date,” CQ n.s. 10 (1960): 65-78 (с. 50). The composition of De partitione. oratoria 
probably falls during the years 54—52; cf. Brady B. Gilleland, “The Date of Cicero's 
Partitiones Oratoriae,^ CP 56 (1961): 29—32; followed by Kennedy, RRW 229, and 
Leeman, Ratio 1:92. On the Academic basis and general nature of De partitione ora- 
loria, see Anton D. Leeman, Harm Pinkster, and Jakob Wisse, M. Tullius Cicero, De 
oratore libri Ш: Kommentar, vol. 4 (Heidelberg: Universitátsverlag C. Winter, 1996), 
99; cf. Wilhelm Kroll, “Rhetorik,” 1088-89, “Cicero,” 1102—03. 
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without question that rhetoric holds this status. In fact, De inventione 
unambiguously applies the term “ars” to the theory of speaking no 
less than twenty-six times." Likewise, “avs” is used in quite the same 
way thirty-seven times in Rhetorica ad Herennium. and three times in 
De partitione? Accordingly, our evidence is that turn-of-the-century 
rhetoricians felt a confident consensus that rhetoric was an art. 

In conceiving the parts of rhetoric, our treatises also generally 
agree. De inventione and Rhetorica ad Herennium. are nearly identical; 
both divide rhetoric into invention, arrangement, style, memory, and 
delivery, and both offer their main advice about speech parts and 
issues of dispute under the rubric of invention. De partitione orga- 
nizes its conceptual elements somewhat otherwise— dividing rhetoric 
into the power of the orator, the speech, and the question (includ- 
ing issues of dispute).!! But its differences from the others are largely 
cosmetic, since it treats the power of the orator in regard to inven- 
tion, arrangement, style, memory, and delivery and shows that the 
principles in other segments of the treatise relate closely to these 
powers." Yet, however it is that we estimate their differences, the 


8 Inv. rhet. 1.5 (2), 1.7 (6), 1.8 (4), 1.9 (5), 1.16, 1.50; 2.4, 2.5, 2.6, 2.7, 2.8 (2), 2.11. 

? Rhet. Her. 1.1 (2), 1.3 (2), 1.16; 2.1, 2.7; 3.1, 3.16 (3), 3.17; 4.1 (2), 4.3 (3), 
4.4, 4.6 (5), 4.7 (3), 4.8 (4), 4.10 (5), 4.69 (2); Part. or. 48, 137, 139. 

10 On the structure of this treatise, see Karl Barwick, “Die Gliederung der 
rhetorischen téyvn und die horazische Epistula ad Pisones,” Hermes 57 (1922) 2-7, 
Kroll, *Rhetorik," 1098, Friedrich Solmsen, “The Aristotelian Tradition in Ancient 
Rhetoric,” AJP 62 (1941): 48-49, Dieter Matthes, “Hermagoras von Temnos 1904-55,” 
Lustrum 3 (1958): 109, 115-17, Robert N. Gaines, “On the Rhetorical Significance 
of P. Hamb. 131," Rhetorica 7 (1989): 336-37. 

! Part. or. З. Augustus S. Wilkins, ed., Brutus, Orator, De optimo genere oratorum, Partitiones 
oratoriae, Topica, vol. 2 of M. Tulli Ciceronis Rhetorica (Oxford: Clarendon, 1903): C. Quot 
in partis tribuenda est omnis doctrina dicendi? P. Tris. C. Cedo quas? P. Primuum 
in ipsam vim oratoris, deinde in orationem, tum in quaestionem. (“C. Jun.: Into 
how many parts ought the theory of rhetoric as a whole be divided? C. Sen.: Three. 
C. Jun.: Pray tell me what they are. C. Sen.: First, the speaker's personal resources, 
second the speech, and third the question.” Harris Rackham, trans., De oratore, book 
III, De fato, Paradoxa Stoicorum, De partitione oratoria, LCL (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1942). The divisions are treated within Part. or. as follows: the power of the 
orator, 3, 5-26; the speech, 4, 27-60; the question, 4, 61-138 (unlimited issues of 
dispute, 61—68; limited issues of dispute or kinds of causes [= genera], 698-138). 
Regarding this unusual treatise structure, see Barwick, “Gliederung,” 2, Kroll, 
"Rhetorik," 1098, Solmsen, “Tradition,” 50, and Gaines, “Significance,” 336. 

? Although Cicero initially identifies the resources of the speaker as things and 
words, he quickly turns to speaker functions as the means of analysis to be used 
in actually explicating the power of the speaker (Part. or. 3 [initial analysis of speaker 
functions], 5-8 [invention], 9-15 [arrangement], 16-24 [style], 25 [delivery], 26 
[memory]). On the relations of speaker functions to materials handled under the 
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three treatises stand in complete agreement on what aspects of rhetoric 
are most deserving of extended attention. For one thing, De inven- 
tione and Rhetorica ad Herennium state that invention is the most impor- 
tant part of rhetoric (Inv. rhet. 1.9; Rhet. Her. 2.1). Moreover, in all 
three treatises, discussion related to the finding of speech materials 
significantly overshadows treatment of other constituents of the art. 
As is well known, De inventione, which was originally designed to han- 
dle the whole of rhetoric, leaves off with the completion of invention 
alone.? So too, Rhetorica ad Herennium devotes 48 percent of its space 
to invention (1.3-3.15 = 89 sections), 37 percent to style (4.1-69 = 
69 sections), and 13 percent to the rest (3.16-40 = 25 sections). 
Finally, De partitione devotes 59 percent of its space to finding speech 
materials (5-8, 61—138 = 82 sections) allocating 29 percent to orga- 
nizing speech materials (9—15, 27-60 = 41 sections) and only 8 per- 
cent to all other elements of rhetoric combined (16—26 = 11 sections). 

As for the kinds of rhetorical discourse, our three treatises exhibit 
a similar level of agreement. De inventione and Rhetorica ad Herennium 
are again essentially identical; both recognize exactly three types of 
rhetorical discourse, namely, those on demonstrative, deliberative, 
and judicial matters, all of which relate to particular persons and 
circumstances (Inv. rhet. 1.7, Rhet. Her. 1.2). Of course, this sort of 
analysis was inherited from Aristotle and represents a self-conscious 
movement away from the scheme of Hermagoras, who, in the pre- 
vious century, had allocated to rhetoric the treatment of matters both 
limited and not limited to particular persons and circumstances (Гоо. 
rhet. 1.9). Particularly in this connection, De partitione differs shghtly 
from the other two treatises. For De partitione contemplates the rhetor- 
ical treatment of unlimited matters, and these of theoretical and prac- 
tical forms (62—67); still, alongside this treatment of unlimited matters, 
its conceptualization of limited matters leads to a three-fold account 
of discursive types: laudatory (which is identical to demonstrative, 
69—82), deliberative (83-97), and judicial (98-138). Despite their 
differences, then, the three treatises may be said to be in unison 
insofar as all identify, and offer theoretical principles for, exactly 
three kinds of discourse on limited matters. 


speech and the question, see, e.g., Part. or. 9 (arrangement related to limited and 
unlimited questions), 9—15 (arrangement related to kinds of causes and speech parts), 
68 (unlimited issues of dispute related to invention and arrangement). 

В Cf. Kroll, “Cicero,” 1091-92, Achard, De l'invention 5. 
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Now, on the relation of rhetoric to the other disciplines, it scems 
fair to say that with some variation, all our treatises conceive of 
rhetoric as largely independent. Rhetorica ad Herennium makes this inde- 
pendence fairly explicit. Here the study of rhetoric is twice distin- 
guished from philosophy (1.1, 4.69) and the author makes clear that 
the only things a speaker needs for rhetorical mastery are principles 
of the art, imitation, and practice (1.1, 1.3, 4.69). Matters are shghtly 
more complicated in De inventione. In this work Cicero declares that 
practice of oratory apart from moral study is folly, yet he makes 
clear that the admonition is necessary since one can acquire elo- 
quence without such study (1.1). Similarly, he insists that rhetoric 1s 
an essential part of political science, yet he indicates that posses- 
sion of rhetoric does not include mastery of the whole of political 
science (1.6). Again, he observes that the principles of argument 
exploited by speakers comprise a part of philosophical logic, but he 
is quick to note that the whole of philosophical logic is quite unsuit- 
able for speakers (1.33, 77, 86). Accordingly, the overall impres- 
sion we get is that while there is a moral requirement for the speaker 
as citizen and while rhetoric shares certain principles with political 
and logical science, nevertheless, mastery of the rhetorical art per se 
requires knowledge of the rules of rhetoric and little else. ‘The case 
of De partitione is somewhat special, in that the work is apparently 
the self-conscious product of a philosophical school. Consistent with 
our expectations in a work of this sort, we find the admonition that 
the divisions of oratory may not be discovered, understood, or used 
apart from the instruction of the Academy (139). The reason for 
this, as Cicero explains, is that the principles of rhetorical argu- 
mentation are shared with dialectic in a broad “art of subtle dis- 
cussion and copious speaking;” not only that, but a speaker would 
be hard pressed to speak with facility about what is good, bad, right, 
wrong, useful, useless, moral or immoral without possession of the 
moral arts (139). Still, even here a marked degree of independence 
is to be recognized. For apart from logic and morals, no other arts 
are required of the speaker. And it seems significant that as a kind 
of conclusion to the matter, Cicero observes in setting out all the 
divisions of oratory, that he has only pointed out the arts apart from 


" Cf. Kennedy, RRW 135-38; but in my view Kennedy overestimates the force 
of philosophy in Cicero's early rhetorical theory. 
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rhetoric, suggesting their mastery is something beyond and quite sep- 
arable from what 1s required of the speaker (140). 

To conclude, then, rhetorical theory around the turn of the first 
century was marked by general agreements: first, that rhetoric was 
an art, plain and simple; second, that rhetoric was usefully conceived 
as containing five parts or powers, among which invention was the 
most important; third, that rhetoric properly recognized and provided 
principles for exactly three kinds of speaking on limited matters; and 
fourth, that mastery of the rhetorical art was independent—or nearly 
independent—of all the other arts. 


Developments in First Century Rhetoric 


In regard to these conclusions, I would now like to examine certain 
of the developments in rhetorical theory which may be noted begin- 
ning around the mid-first century B.C.E., particularly those which 
arise in the mature works of Cicero, namely De oratore and Orator.” 
I believe that these works are particularly useful in this connection, 
not only because Cicero’s later rhetorics were subsequently recognized 
'® but because Cicero himself characterized the works as 
advancements over his own and other theories.'’ Certainly, no one in 
the first century B.C.E. was better qualified to make such a judgment. 
Accordingly, in what follows I shall briefly address myself respec- 
tively to Cicero’s considered views of the artistic status of rhetoric, 
the parts of rhetoric and their importance, the number and significance 
of rhetorical genera, and finally the disciplinary relations of rhetoric. 

On the problem of whether rhetoric is an art, Cicero’s most delib- 
erate view is presented in De oratore.'* Within this work, he treats the 
problem twice, once in the voice of Crassus (1.99—110) and once in 


as innovative, 


5 From Ай. 4.13.2 it is clear that De or. was certainly concluded by mid-November 
of 55; see Leeman and Pinkster, M. Tullii Cicero, De oratore libri Ш: Kommentar, vol. 
1 (Heidelberg: Universitatsverlag C. Winter, 1981), 17-21. Or. may be dated with 
some certainty in the latter part of 46; cf. Otto Jahn and Wilhelm Kroll, ed. and 
comm., M. Tullii Ciceronis Orator (Berlin: Weidmann, 1913), 1; Robert Philippson, 
“М. Tullius Cicero (Philosophische Schriften)" RE, Neue Bearbeitung, 1123, 1126. 

16 C£ Quint. Мз. 1.6.18, 3.1.20, 3.6.60 and Tac. Dial. 30-32. 

V For example, in De or., Cicero comments on the superiority of his treatment 
over Inv. rhet. (1.5), Greek rhetorical treatises (1.23), and other writers de ratione dicendi 
(2.11); likewise, in Orat., he stresses his originality in handling prose rhythm (174). 

18 At Orat. 113, 122, 145, 147, and 162, Cicero assumes the artistic status of 
rhetoric and its elements; cf. Brut. 25-26, 69, 151, 291. 
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the voice of Antonius (2.29—33). The upshot of these treatments 1s 
that while rhetoric is not an art, if art requires exact knowledge, 
nonetheless it may be considered an art, if judged by popular opin- 
ion or the pragmatic standard, since these require only possession 
of methods useful for practice (1.107—109, 2.32—33). Cicero's handling 
of the art problem is easy to underestimate, I think, because it exploits 
elements that were already known in his day." What such an estimation 
ignores is the complication generated in Cicero's solution. He is not 
simply saying that rhetoric 1s an art, provided you apply the proper 
definition; rather, when confronted with the question, “Is rhetoric 
an art?," he answers, *No and yes, for there are two levels of arts." 
This complication helps not only to explain the nature of rhetoric, 
but also to elaborate the dispute which had surrounded rhetoric since 
at least the time of Plato.”° 

In connection with the parts of rhetoric, Cicero's position evolved 
gradually; in fact, definite stages in his departure from the “standard 
view" may be noted in De oratore and Orator. In De oratore, books 2 
and 3, one of Cicero's admitted objectives was to present a teyvoAoyto. 
concerning the art of speaking." In the pursuit of this objective, he 
gives treatment to all five of the usual parts of rhetoric. Invention, 
combined with arrangement, comes in for the lengthiest treatment 
with 251 sections (2.99—349), style takes second place with 194 sec- 
tions (3.19—212), while delivery and memory occupy a total of only 
33 sections (2.350—67, 3.213-227). All of this seems fairly typical. 
But there are indications that Cicero does not entirely adopt the 


19 Cf. Leeman and Pinkster, De or. Komm. 1:190—94. 

20 | have argued elsewhere that one of Cicero's aims in De oratore is to join in 
the dispute with philosophy over the artistic status, scope, and utility of rhetoric 
(“Cicero’s Response to the Philosophers in De Oratore, book 1,” Rhetoric and Pedagogy: 
Its History, Philosophy, and Practice: Essays in Honor of James J. Murphy, ed. Winifred 
Bryan Horner and Michael Leff [Mahwah, NJ: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, 1995], 
43—56). On the nature and development of the dispute up to the time of Cicero, 
see Siegfried Sudhaus and Ludwig Radermacher, “Critolaus und die Rhetorik,” 
Phid. Rh., Suppl. (1895) V-XLII; Hans von Arnim, Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa. 
Mit einer Einleitung: Sophistik, Rhetorik, Philosophie in ihrem Kampf um die fugendbildung 
(Berlin: Weidmann, 1898), 87-114; Harry M. Hubbell, The Rhetorica of Philodemus, 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 23 (1920): 364—82; Ferrario, 
“Frammenti del PHerc. 1669," 59—64; Jonathan Barnes, “Is Rhetoric an Art?” 
Discourse] A[analysis] R[esearch] G[roup] Newsletter 2 (1986): 2-22; Brian Vickers, Jn 
Defence of Rhetoric (Oxford: Clarendon, 1988), 83-178. 

?! Ай. 4.16.3; on this point, see Leeman, “The Structure of Cicero's De oratore 
I,” Сісепотапа: Hommages a Kazimierz Kumaniecki, eds. Alain Michel and Raoul Verdiére 
(Leiden: Brill, 1975), 140; Ratio 1:118. 
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standard view. First, it may be noted that the discussant entrusted 
with invention, Antonius, takes a cavalier view of the traditional 
mechanics of this part of the art, namely the analysis of disputable 
issues (or status) and the investigation of topics. Actually, he says, if 
one understands the case, the issue in dispute comes readily to mind 
(2.104). Likewise, the topics of argument, while certainly important, 
need not detain him long in presentation, since once they have been 
simply indicated, it is not art that 1s required for their application, 
but simply a moderate talent in the speaker (2.175). Second, Antonius 
nearly dismisses the importance of the subjects he treats—invention, 
arrangement, and memory, insofar as these compare with the subjects 
which fall to Crassus, style and delivery—“for if you wish for me to 
speak truly," he says, *I leave everything to you [Crassus]" (2.351). 
Finally, it seems quite significant that throughout De oratore, Crassus, 
Cicero's representative for the doctrine of style, frequently repeats 
the argument that while the speaker shares the material of discourse 
with the other arts, it is an eloquent expression that constitutes the 
peculiar property of the speaker (1.49, 50, 51, 54, 57; 3.143). 

By the üme of his composition of Orator, Cicero's break with the 
standard view was complete. Here he characterizes the parts of 
rhetoric as invention, arrangement, style, and delivery (54). But the 
omission of memory is hardly his most significant innovation. For 
when he provides accounts of invention and arrangement, he makes 
it quite obvious that he no longer holds these in their former esteem. 
Invention and arrangement are to be treated briefly, he says, because 
they are notable not so much for the highest praise as for their being 
unavoidable (44). And despite their absolute importance, when com- 
pared with expression, they offer less scope for art and effort (51). 
Accordingly, in this work Cicero dispenses with invention and arrange- 
ment in 8 sections (43-50); and afterwards, he devotes six sections 
to delivery (55-60) and 180 to style (51—54, 61—236). Admittedly, 
the proportions of treatment in Orator are to some extent distorted 
by the task which Cicero sets for himself in the work, namely to 
describe the style of the ideal orator (2-3, 54). Stll, as Cicero's 
explicit comments make indisputable, the order of importance ascribed 
to the parts of rhetoric is significantly different from that which we 
find in treatises less than half a century older. 

The kinds of rhetorical speaking are treated by Cicero a little 
differently in De oratore and Orator, but the main features of the two 
accounts are quite comparable. Within De oratore he approaches the 
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subject of rhetorical genera through an inquiry regarding the scope 
of rhetoric. Here he initially observes that the province of the ora- 
tor includes both general and particular matters (2.41—42). In the 
latter category we would expect him to offer the usual three-fold 
analysis of kinds; but, in fact, he does not. Rather, he insists that 
the theory of speaking only recognizes two kinds of discourse: forensic 
and deliberative (2.43). There is a third, laudatory, kind, he says, but 
it is less essential and besides there is no need for special principles 
for this kind, since panegyric is only one among many varieties of 
discourse that are expected of orators, but for which the principles 
that guide forensic and deliberative speaking will easily suffice (2.44—47). 
In what follows, Cicero extends this reasoning quite explicitly to giv- 
ing evidence (2.48), composing official dispatches (2.49), rebuking 
(2.50), encouraging (2.50, 64), comforting (2.50, 64), teaching (2.64), 
admonishing (2.64), writing history (2.51—64), and even treating gen- 
eral matters (2.65). The upshot is that while Cicero recognizes a 
large number of forms of discourse that are rhetorical, he limits the 
art and principles of rhetoric to the forensic and deliberative types 
only. And lest we misunderstand, he is quick to explain (2.69—70): 


[T]o prevent any surprise at my omitting to lay down any regulations 
on so many highly important subjects, I make this declaration: ... I 
hold that in this oratory,...he who has acquired such power as to 
be able to sway at his pleasure the minds of hearers invested with 
authority to determine some issue concerning the State, or questions 
of fact, or the parties he may be attacking or defending, will on any 
other oratorical topic whatever be no more at a loss for words than 
famous Polyclitus, when modeling his “Hercules,” was at a loss how 
to model the wild beast’s skin or the water-serpent, even though he 
had never been taught to fashion these subjects in isolation.” 


In Orator Cicero comes to account for the kinds of rhetorical discourse 
as part of his consideration of what constitutes the best type of elo- 
quence. Here again he omits theoretical treatment of all but foren- 
sic and deliberative speaking, giving the name epideictic to the whole 
class of speeches excluded—a class comprising at least eulogies, 
descriptions, histories, and certain forms of exhortation (37, 69, 207). 
His rationale in this connection is very telling. Epideictic speeches 
are ruled out, he says, because they are remote from contention in 


? Edward William Sutton and Harris Rackham, trans., De oratore, books I and 
IL, LCL (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942). 
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the forum (37); likewise, forensic and deliberative speeches are ruled 
in, because they pertain to the speaker who can speak in the forum 
on legal and civic matters so as to teach, please, and move (69, 207). 
Now, I submit that this rationale resonates in a significant way with 
Cicero's explanation of the relation between kinds of speaking selected 
and not selected for treatment in De oratore. For both accounts feature 
the fact that forensic and deliberative speeches attempt to sway audi- 
ences in legal and political contention. Accordingly, out of De oratore 
and Orator, I believe we may understand Cicero's mature position to 
be that, although there are a large number of forms of rhetorical 
speaking, forensic and deliberative speaking are distinguished for artis- 
tic treatment inasmuch as they aim at persuasion in public venues.? 

Cicero’s conception of the relation of rhetoric to other disciplines 
is one of the major themes in both De oratore and Orator. In De ora- 
lore, his position is announced early on and prosecuted throughout 
the work: “In my view," he says, “по one will be able to be a 
speaker consummate in every excellence, unless he will have gained 
knowledge of all important matters and arts" (1.20). On behalf of 
this position, Cicero argues that just claiming the mantle of speaker 
requires that the claimant be prepared to speak on any subject with 
knowledge and grace (1.59, 64). Likewise, he insists that apart from 
knowledge of the subject matter, human nature, and the liberal arts, 
the speaker will find intellectual respectability, effectiveness, and 
expressive sophistication completely inaccessible (1.48—50, 53, 60, 72). 
No wonder, then, that the speaker must grasp every ars et magna res. 
In Orator, Cicero's requirements of the speaker are little changed, 
though because of the nature of the work, he does not so much 
argue as simply stipulate that the ideal speaker must possess training 
in the great arts (4), dialectic (113), and all the topics of philosophy, 


23 The fact that Cicero multiplied the kinds of rhetorical discourse in De or. did 
not escape the notice of Ouintilian, who chides him for excess (/nst. 3.4.2; Ludwig 
Radermacher, ed., and Vinzenz Buchheit, corr., M. Fabi Quintiliani. Institutionis ora- 
toriae libri XII, 2 vols. [Leipzig: В. С. Teubner, 1965-71]): verum et tum leviter est 
temptatum, cum apud Graecos quosdam tum apud Ciceronem in libris de Oratore, 
et nunc maximo temporum nostrorum auctore prope inpulsum, ut non modo plura 
haec genera, sed paene innumerabilia videantur. (“Still a feeble attempt has been 
made by certain Greeks and by Cicero in his de Oratore, to prove that there are 
not merely more than three, but that the number of kinds 1s almost past calcula- 
ton: and this view has almost been thrust down our throats by the greatest author- 
ity of our own times" Harold Edgeworth Butler, trans., The Institutio Oratoria. of 
Quintilian, 4 vols., LCL [Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1920]). 
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natural science, civil law, and history (118-20). Across the two works, 
Cicero makes plain that success in practical speaking requires not 
only rhetorical mastery, but equally, knowledge of a wide range of 
instrumental and substantive matters. 

To the extent that the foregoing 1s acceptable, I believe that we 
are now in a position to identify at least a few of the developments 
characteristic of rhetorical theory in the latter part of the first cen- 
tury B.C.E. Particularly within the mature works of Cicero we may 
note four significant innovations. First, in a departure from simply 
assuming that rhetoric is an art, we may observe a deliberate con- 
sideration of the “art problem," which preserves the artistic status 
of rhetoric through a bifurcation of the conception of art. Second, 
as opposed to a theoretical focus on invention as the chief element 
of rhetoric, we see a shift of emphasis to presentational aspects of 
rhetoric, particularly style. Third, in contrast to a simple division of 
speaking into three kinds, we see a multiplication of discourse types, 
this marked by distinction of such types according to their level of 
concern with practical persuasion. Fourth, as compared with a con- 
ception of rhetoric as largely independent of other disciplines, we 
find an insistence that rhetoric is inherently dependent upon the con- 
tribution of many subjects and arts. 


Rhetoric in Philodemus 


I now turn to the final part of my argument, namely an attempt to 
prove my contention that Philodemus’ account of rhetoric exemplifies 
the sorts of theoretical developments that were current in his day. 
In this connection, my procedure will simply be to address each of 
the developments just identified. 

First, then, what is Philodemus’ position on the artistic status of 
rhetoric? Given that Philodemus says more about the art problem 
than anyone ever, it would probably be foolish of me to go on about 
the deliberateness of his consideration of the issue, particularly since 
Philodemus' treatise 1s a philosophical investigation and the art prob- 
lem was one of the central concerns in the Epicurean philosophy of 
rhetoric? However, it is hardly beside the point to inquire whether 


? This much seems clear from the frequency with which the disciplinary 
qualifications of rhetoric are entertained in the surviving rhetorical fragments of the 
founding Masters of the School (ot kaðnysuóveç), namely, Epicurus (frs. 20.1, 20.3, 
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Philodemus offers a complicated conception of art and thereby finds 
it possible to make more subtle arguments about rhetoric. As regards 
the complexity of Philodemus’ conception of art, it has for a long 
time been understood that he recognized art as having two types: 
exact art and conjectural art.” One basis for this understanding is 
Philodemus’ definition of art at Rh. 2, P. Herc. 1674 col. 38.2-15: 


voeiltoa totvuv Kai Aéyeta | [tT]éyvn лорд xoi[c] EMN guv £]&u ў 
OUsO[e]ov[c] &nó | хор[о]тпрӣ[с]ео[с vw ]GvlkoiwGvhicod 

[s]tor[xero] [[v]] Sav, & ӧл nAeuóv[o]v Uker tOv &ri ué[p]o[vc], 
xol? толоиВбуоосӣ [th xoi | [с]оутеАо®со. torodtov, | otov ороїос 
TOV un | подбутоу £[vioi], &otnlkotoc Kai Ве[Во]ос [Ti 1 tle 
ctoyocu [xc]. 


20.6, 21.4), Graziano Arrighetü, ed., Epicuro. Opere, nuova ed. (Turin: Giulio Einaudi, 
1973); Metrodorus (frs. 1, 2, 10, 11), Francesca Longo Auricchio, “Testimonianze 
dalla ‘Retorica’ di Filodemo sulla concezione dell'oratoria nei primi maestri Epicurei," 
CErc. 15 (1985): 31-61; cf. frs. 20-22, 25, A. Korte, Metrodori Epicurei fragmenta, СРН, 
Suppl. 17 (1890): 521-97 (Korte does not include fr. 11 Longo Auricchio); Hermarchus 
(frs. 35, 36), Longo Auricchio, ed., Ermarco. Frammenti, La scuola di Epicuro: Collezione 
di testi ercolanesi diretta da Marcello Gigante 6, Frammenti dei Katheghemones 1 
(Naples, Bibliopolis, 1988); and Polyaenus (fr. 43), Adele Tepedino Guerra, ed., 
Polieno. Frammenti, La scuola di Epicuro: Collezione di testi ercolanesi diretta da 
Marcello Gigante 11, Frammenti dei Katheghemones 2 (Naples: Bibliopolis, 1991). 
On the identity and authority of ot kaðnysuóveç, see Longo Auricchio, “La scuola 
di Epicuro," CEr. 8 (1978): 21-31. 

* Cf. Hubbell, Rhetorica 258; С. M. A. Grube, The Greek and Roman Critics (London: 
Methuen, 1965), 202; Margherita Isnardi Parente, Techne. Momenti del pensiero greco da 
Platone ad Epicuro (Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1966), 389—90; Marcello Gigante, “Philo- 
deme: Sur la liberté de parole,” Actes du VIII’ Congrès, Association Guillaume Budé. Paris 
5-10 avril 1968 (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1969), 203-05; Barnes, “Is Rhetoric an 
Art?” 7; c£. Doreen C. Innes, “Philodemus,” The Cambridge History of Literary Criticism, ed. 
George A. Kennedy, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), 1: 218. 

2% I here follow the Longo Auricchio text (123) except that I restore [| tle at 
lines 14—15 instead of [001$], which Longo Auricchio adopts following Sudhaus 
1:70 (I first suggested this reading in my communication “Philodemus on the Artistic 
Status of Rhetoric,” International Society for the History of Rhetoric, Góttingen, 
1989). The inspiration for this restoration derives from Barnes, “Is Rhetoric an 
Art?” 21-22 n. 55, where Barnes argues that Tj кої captures the sense required at 
lines 14—15. Citing a number of passages where “Philodemus seems straightfor- 
wardly to endorse the existence of stochastic téyvav’ (RA. 2, PHerc. 1674 cols. 
2.15-24, 5.34—6.19 [Longo Auricchio 47, 53-55]; PHerc. 1079 fr. 18.10—18 [Sudhaus 
2:120]; cf. Rh. 2, PHerc. 1674 cols. 30.19, 39.8, 21 [Longo Auricchio 107, 125], 
Barnes concludes the argument as follows: “I have suggested ў кол for oddé. This 
disagrees with the reported epsilon, and it may be an emendation rather than a 
reading. But it is an emendation hard to resist: I cannot believe that Philodemus, 
alone among ancient philosophers and against his own defense of rhetoric, would 
have denied the existence of conjectural тёҳуол (and have done so in his very 
definition of téyvn). And there is a clinching argument: at 2, xxx 12-19 = «I 59> 
Philodemus plainly foreshadows the definition he will later offer. The text there 
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Now, art is considered and called by the Greeks a skill or disposition 
from observation of certain general and elementary principles which 
extend over the majority of cases to particulars, and an art compre- 
hends something and accomplishes the sort of thing, such as few of 
those not knowing the art accomplish likewise, doing so firmly and 
surely or conjecturally.?? 


In relation to this definition, Philodemus later goes on to explain that 
conjectural arts are distinctive, because their methods are “not for 
achieving the end of the art in every case, but rather for achieving 
it in the majority of cases or at least more often than persons untrained 
in the агі.” Having established art as a bifurcated notion, Philodemus 
exploits the notion in two ways. First, as an orthodox Epicurean, 
Philodemus felt the need to demonstrate that all non-Epicurean think- 
ing on every subject was flawed." Accordingly, in On Rhetoric 1 and 2, 
he opposes a large number of arguments concerning the art problem, 
refuting them essentially one by one. Some arguments claimed that 
rhetoric was an art. lo these Philodemus was wont to apply the 
stringent criteria for exact art, criteria he knew practical rhetoric— 
which aimed at persuasion—could never meet.” Other arguments 


reads as follows: Өғореїтол үйр gu цедбдол todto кої twi nopoóóoet kowüv TIVOV 
біотелубутоу ёлї tà Kate uépog, |х’ оду Tt tov naytov [£xi]ommuóv буте TOV ot[o]yao- 
тїкФу. The last clause runs parallel to the last clause of the definition: о®бё is there- 
fore impossible in the definition” (20—21). The restoration proposed is designed to 
incorporate Barnes’ insight while preserving the papyrological evidence (1.е., the 
epsilon legible in the papyrus before otoxaoti[k@c]). These objectives are achieved 
equally well, and perhaps with greater felicity, by [Ñ | y]e, which was recently suggested 
to me by Richard Janko. 

27 My translation supplies тёҳуп at line 9 and тђу тёҳупу at line 13 on analogy 
with Philodemus’ language at Rh. 2, PHerc. 1674 col. 20.16-19 (Longo Auricchio 
85; see note 30 below). Cf. David Blank, Sextus Empiricus. Against the Grammarians 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1998) xxxii, and “Philodemus on the Technicity of Rhetoric,” 
Philodemus and Poetry: Poetic Theory and Practice in Lucretius, Philodemus, and Horace, ed. 
Dirk Obbink (New York: Oxford University Press, 1995), 179; Barnes, “Is Rhetoric 
an Art?” 6. 

28 Rh. 2, PHerc. 1674 cols. 38.30—39.24 (Longo Auricchio 123-25). 

29 This is something of an overstatement; still, polemic against opposing schools 
is a feature characteristic of Philodemus’ technical writings and Epicurean philoso- 
phy in general; cf. Gigante, Filodemo 21 (= Philodemus in Italy 17); Phillip Howard 
De Lacy and Estelle Allen De Lacy, eds., trans., and comm., Philodemus: On Methods 
of Inference, rev. ed. with the collaboration of Marcello Gigante, Francesca Longo 
Auricchio, and Adele Tepedino Guerra, La Scuola di Epricuro, 1 (Naples: Bibliopolis, 
1978) 153-54; Philippson, “Philodemos,” 2454). 

5° Cf Rh. 2, PHerc. 1674 cols. 20.16-21.1 (Longo Auricchio 85-87); here 
Philodemus’ refutative comment, 6 wh uoó[v] thy tél[yvnv] &óvvoei v[à cfi]c | 
1éxvn[c] ёрү® соутеЛету (“the one who does not know the art is incapable of accom- 
plishing the results [or functions] of the art"), must certainly exploit criteria for exact 
art or science, since he is elsewhere committed to the fact that laymen achieve the 
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claimed that rhetoric was not an art. To these Philodemus was ready 
to apply the criteria for conjectural art, realizing that practical rhetoric 
could be defended as artistic in this sense, since trained speakers 
achieved their aim more often than those who were not trained.?! 
Second, Philodemus also exploits the distinction to express his philo- 
sophical commitments. Prior to Philodemus’ composition of On Rhetoric, 
his teacher, Zeno, had been attacked in the Epicurean school for 
saying that one kind of rhetoric—namely sophistic rhetoric—was 
artistic.” The attacker had insisted that the leaders of the school did 
not recognize any sort of rhetoric as meeting their criteria for art.? 
Wishing to defend the view held by Zeno and himself, Philodemus 
realized that the defense would have either to refute the attacker's 
interpretation of the leaders’ view or, otherwise, show that sophistic 
rhetoric met the standards set down for art by the leaders of the 
school. Philodemus undertook both strategies, but it is the latter that 
is of interest to us here. For he constructively defends the artistic 


result of conjectural arts (ЁЛ. 2, PHerc. 1674 col. 2.15-18; c£ Rh. 1, PHerc. 1427 
fr. 2.1323 [Longo Auricchio 47, 5]). The same criterion seems to be at stake Rh. 
3, PHerc. 1426 7a.2-7 (= PHerc. 1506 53.14—18; Hammerstaedt 32-33), where 
the ability to read and write is denied to those who have not studied grammar (an 
exact art, see below, notes 35 and 30). 

? Rh. 2, PHerc. 1674 cols. 5.31-6.19 (Longo Auricchio 53-55): лӣс texvit[ng 
&|no[y] !үёАЛАгтол tò «£A [oc] rofin] lost, 6 ёё ртүтөр [оюк] £xo[y] 'y£AAetoa netoev. od] 
nó p» теу пс £àv Éy[ni] op£ || vac, [ёлто.]уүёАЛктод то | 405] die лоутбс л[о\] оглу. 
оёте yàp iotpó[c o9] Ite коВеруйтпс о0[те то] Г "Gots обте om) c б бсо: | TOs EMLOTH WAG 
ov тоүйоос &xl]evlo hv АЈА otoyalotikác. WOT’ T] кол тодтос OD pntéov eivat téxvlag 
I? Ñ koi Tv pntopucty. elnoeyyéheratt TE Kl Ol p prop TÒ téhog noros. | ёсті 8” adTOD то 
téAoc 10 pépet TOV прот[ибтоу] | ў фостс, обте б1@ паутос | xeí[ue]voy oddé, yà Aia, 
xalzà то [tAeiot]ov. GAAG то!Ал› u&[AXo]v тфу uà рптбіроу [tò] ёрү[оу п]охеї. 
(*[Opponent:] ‘Every artist professes to achieve the end «of the art», but the speaker 
does not profess to persuade.’ [Philodemus:] Not every artist, if he has good sense, 
professes to achieve his end always. For neither the doctor, nor the pilot, nor the 
archer, nor generally as many as possess sciences that are not exact, but conjec- 
tural, <profess to achieve the end always». So either it is necessary to say these 
are not arts, or that rhetoric «is an art>. And the speaker does profess to per- 
suade. But his end, which the nature of the circumstances produces, is posited nei- 
ther always nor, by Zeus, for the most part. Rather «the speaker> achieves the 
result (or function) «of the art? more often than non-speakers.”); cp. Rh. 6 (P), 
PHerc. 1004, col. 46.8-11 (Cappelluzzo 73). An obvious implication of this line of 
reasoning is that Philodemus considered practical rhetoric, 1.е., the sort(s) of rhetoric 
which aimed at persuasion, to be artistic in the conjectural sense. 

? For the general basis of the dispute, see Rh. 2, PHerc. 1674 cols. 52.11-53.14 
(Longo Auricchio 151—153); that the status of sophistic rhetoric was the central issue 
of controversy is clear from Rh. 2, PHerc. 1674 cols. 57.17—58.2 (Longo Auricchio 
161-63). 

5? Rh. 2, PHerc. 1674 54.10—56.9 (Longo Auricchio 155-59). 

** Philodemus attempts to refute his Epicurean opponent's interpretation by offering 
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status of sophisüc rhetoric by arguing that it shares its form with 
elementary grammar and sculpture,? exact arts that must surely have 
met the standards for art set down by the leaders of the school.*° 
Much more could be said here, but I believe it 1s already clear that 
Philodemus found a complication of the concept of art a useful tool 
in meeting his theoretical objectives in On Rhetoric. By recognizing 
arts at two levels, he was prepared to defend the artistic status of 
sophistic rhetoric at one level and practical rhetoric at the other; he 
was likewise prepared to overturn the arguments of those who claimed 
unreservedly that rhetoric was an art. In all this, I propose, Philodemus 
demonstrates knowledge and control of one of the major develop- 
ments of rhetorical theory in the mid-first century B.C.E. 


several passages that he believes support the contention that the Masters of the 
school accepted sophistic rhetoric as an art. These passages are presented at Rh. 2, 
PHerc. 1674 cols. 43.26-52.10 (Longo Auricchio 133-51); Philodemus explains their 
relation to his dispute with the Epicurean opponent at Rh. 2, PHerc. 1674, col. 
57.13-58.2 (Longo Auricchio 161-63). A very useful account of Philodemus' posi- 
tion in the dispute has been offered by David Sedley, “Philosophical Allegiance in 
the Greco-Roman World," Philosophia Togata: Essays in Philosophy and Roman Society, 
ed. Miriam Griffin and Jonathan Barnes (Oxford: Clarendon, 1989), 97-119. 

3 Rh. 2, PHerc. 1674 cols. 42.33-43.17 (Longo Auricchio 131—133): geblyov[tlec 
үйр блосоу ob проГүре[тукђу брфісВћттіслу [и]єтоАлүубнебо. tac | ovo[plact[als, 
кої то%тос || дс vOv фону cilv] télyvas, то тоют’ Éyew | eióoc époduev ó[c] 7 | 
үронцолкї xoi nA [ao] Pru, толтос 8’, бс od [té] lyvac, тос [&o]vepnu£[voc] | tod 
1010010, ларотпр[т] Їїтїкбу 8’ [£]xew єїбос, ой [оу | &р1тї®с #ёбпрїӨипсб!!'°нє[0]о, 
TNOPATANGLOV [xoi] | o0[o]vfioouev ол›тоїс. [et] lón (62) тото®то Kai тйс p[n] іторікос 
évopuócco[v] Itec, thy [u]àv oogiotus[hv] I? téyvy[v &]xogonvóu[e] bc, [t]hv 68 noAvcuciv 
[00] | тёҳупу. (“Avoiding all possible non-substantive dispute, we will interpret the 
expressions, and those which we now say are arts, we will say have the sort of 
form such as elementary grammar and sculpture have, and those which we say are 
not arts, which are deprived of this sort of form, and have the observational form, 
such as we have just reckoned, we will not grant a similar status to them. If indeed 
we apply these sorts of considerations to the rhetorical disciplines, then we declare 
that while sophistic rhetoric is an art, political science is not an art.") I have trans- 
lated ypoupoctr in 43.4 with “elementary grammar" consistent with Blank’s obser- 
vation that the reference must certainly be to ypappatioti«h, since in the preceding 
argument, the text has үро[цијотсітікђі at 38.32-33 and ypoppatioms at 41.12 
(“Technicity,” 179). Philodemus may be using үроциотікў in the same sense at RA. 
3, PHerc. 1426 7а.2-7 (= PHerc. 1506 53.14—18; Hammerstaedt 32—33), since he 
associates the term with instruction in writing and reading, a standard function of 
үроциотіотікў (Sext. Emp. Math. 1.49). Philodemus' identification of the form of 
sophistic rhetoric with elementary grammar and sculpture suggests that he consid- 
ered sophistic rhetoric to be an exact art. 

3% Philodemus commits himself to the status of elementary grammar and sculp- 
ture as exact arts at RA. 2, PHerc. 1674 cols. 38.30—39.6 (Longo Auricchio 123-25). 
That elementary grammar (үр«ннолїстїкї\) was considered an art by Epicurus is 
suggested at Sext. Emp. Math. 1.49—53. 
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I now turn to Philodemus' estimation of the parts of rhetoric. And 
here we face a little difficulty. The philosophical objectives that moti- 
vate On Rhetoric are largely polemical; accordingly, within the work, 
Philodemus is not at pains to offer a constructive theory for the parts 
of rhetoric. Stll, it may be observed that near the end of book four, 
Philodemus indicates that one objective for the book has been to 
examine “all things, which some say are parts and precepts of 
rhetoric." Now if we look into the materials which Philodemus 
employs in carrying out this examination, what we find is that they 
are apparently organized in five segments. The first four are devoted 
to expression (фрботс), delivery (олбкр1слс), the management of sub- 
jects through the parts of speeches (oyedov nav oxéuua dià tovtov . . . 
dtorkeitat), and invention (e0pecig).? The last segment treats “prob- 
lems that are judicial, deliberative, and concerned with praise and 
blame (тфу лроВллибтоу tà uév &otw Otovikó, tà ёё copuBovAevtikó, 
[tà] 68 лері тос énotvovg xoi vóyovc).? For the present I would like 
to focus on the first four segments; these appear to discuss parts of 
rhetoric." And given Philodemus' stated objective in discussing them, 
I conclude that they comprise a self-conscious handling of such parts 
as at least some had said belonged to rhetoric. Of course, if this 
much is true, then it seems quite legitimate to infer that Philodemus’ 
discussion of these subjects represents, though it may not exhaust, 
his thinking on each of the parts discussed. For my purposes here, 
I believe this is all that is needed to gauge Philodemus’ estimation 
of the parts of rhetoric. Consider that Philodemus treats the parts 
entirely out of their usual order, beginning with expression and deliv- 
ery and postponing invention to end. Consider as well that in book 
four as we have it, Philodemus devotes fifty-four columns to expression, 


7 Rh. 4, PHerc. 1007/1673 col. 42a.4—-8: àmxoxveÜeopnuévovP toryapodv, à Гохе 
Поу`с'о, лбуітоу, & uépn фосї tives koi ӧӧбүрото. тўс рпторікӣс | олбрҳелу, .. . (I 
here follow the text of this passage as recently corrected by Tiziano Dorandi, “Gaio 
bambino," ZPE 111 [1996] 41; cp. Sudhaus 1:222). 

?' Expression, ЁЛ, 4, PHerc. 1423 cols. 1.1-20.28, PHerc. 1007/1673 cols. 1.1—24.25, 
la.1-11a.12; delivery, Rh. 4, PHerc. 1007/1673 cols. 11a.12-20a.12; management 
of subjects through the parts of speeches, Rh. 4, PHerc. 1007/1673 cols. 20а.12—29а.16; 
invention, Rh. 4, PHerc. 1007/1673 cols. 22а.16-30а.19 (Sudhaus 1: 147-93, 193-201, 
201—04, 204—12). 

% Rh. 4, PHerc. 1007/1673 cols. 30a.19—42a.4 (Sudhaus 1:212-22). 

© Sudhaus, Phid. Rh. 1: XXXVII-XXXIX; Wilhelm Schneidewin, Studia Philodemea 
(Göttingen: Officina Academica Dieterichiana, 1905) 6; cp. Walter Scott, Fragmenta 
Herculanensia. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Oxford Copies of the Herculanean Rolls (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1885), 85; Hubbell, Rhetorica 294. 
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ten to delivery, three to management or arrangement, and nine to 
invention. Whatever the contents of these discussions, my under- 
standing from this order and scope of treatments 1s that Philodemus 
considered expression and delivery to be subjects more worthy of 
extended handling than invention and arrangement. But this pattern 
of emphasis, as I have argued, is much more typical of rhetorical 
theory around the mid-first century B.C.E. than earlier on. Accordingly, 
I would argue that Philodemus is once again demonstrating a com- 
mitment to theoretical interests that were quite current at the com- 
position of On Rhetoric. 

In the matter of Philodemus’ conception of the kinds of rhetorical 
speaking we have considerable information, particularly in books 1—4."! 
The standard view of this information is that Philodemus recognized 
exactly three rhetorical genera, софістікў or epideictic rhetoric, 
pntopiky or political and legal rhetoric, and xoAvtr] or political sci- 
ence.” I will not be following this view for two reasons. First, 
Philodemus sharply distinguishes rhetoric from political science through- 
out On Rhetoric book 3; in fact, he explicitly denies both that rhetoric 
is identical to political science and that rhetoric includes political sci- 
ence.? Second, Philodemus fairly frequently treats sophistic rhetoric, 


+ See Dorandi, “Filodemo sulla Retorica,” 68-71, as well as Knut Kleve and 
Francesca Longo Auricchio, “Honey from the Garden of Epicurus," Papiri letterari 
Greci е Latini, Papyrologica Lupiensia 1, ed. Mario Capasso (Galatina: Cogendo, 
1992), 211—26. 

? For this view, see Hubbell, “Isocrates and the Epicureans,” CP 11 (1916): 
408—409, Rhetorica 254—55, 267, n. 6; Jane Isabella Marie Tait, Philodemus’ Influence 
on the Latin Poets, Diss. Bryn Mawr, 1941 (Ann Arbor: Edwards Bros., 1941) 91. 

5 On the question whether rhetoric is the same as political science, сЁ, PHerc. 
1506 col. 47.6-10 (= PHerc. 1426 col. A.6-10; Hammerstaedt 22) where Philodemus 
remarks: .0,[bto]¢ о'® l[xe ту ртүторукї[у A&yo]lug.v коой тодлт[тк]\йүү Yrap.lyery ооё’ 
OAcc Grm oteAeiv, 19 pomp iUos. (“...so we say that neither is rhetoric also political 
science nor does rhetoric generally produce statesmen.") Whether rhetoric includes 


Ndoviis | eiotv `‘@у'бцесто. лос yàp | T] ur] ovyywpovpéevy nelpuroteiv thv noAeval KTV 
éuneprerrn[olévar! kate thy xpdAny(t]v бо!Өтүсєтол thy xoAe]uctv . . .; (“When they 
say those are absurd who exclude the political faculty from the complete rhetoric, 
on the ground that the political faculty is included in the preconception of rhetoric, 
just as those of the medical art have knowledge of the healthy and unhealthy, they 
are amusing. For how will that [ie., rhetoric] which is not conceded to possess 
political science be granted to include political science by preconception . . .?”) 
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political rhetoric, and legal rhetoric as a kind of theoretical unit;* 
and he also makes clear that these were envisioned as distinct and 
roughly comparable categories by members of his School whom he 
considers authoritative.? Accordingly, in what follows, I shall take it 
that Philodemus recognized at least sophistic, political, and legal 
rhetoric as types of speaking. Now, regarding this set, my claim is 
that Philodemus recognized a theoretical distinction among its mem- 
bers based on the fact that political and legal rhetoric attempted to 
persuade audiences in practical contention, whereas sophistic rhetoric 
did not. My argument for this claim involves two sorts of evidence. 
One sort is direct. Philodemus argues that the end or object of 


* See Rh. 2, PHerc. 1674 col. 22.5-12, 21—29; col. 37.22-27 (= Longo Auricchio 
89-91, 121); Rh. 3, PHerc. 1506 col. 35.12-24 (Sudhaus 2:234—35); RÀ. 4, PHerc. 
1007/1673 col. 41a.6-22 (Sudhaus 1:222). 

5 See Rh. 2, PHerc. 1674 col. 21.17-23; cols. 21.30—22.2; cols. 23.30—24.9 (Longo 
Auricchio 87-89, 93-95), PHerc. 1672 col. 21.10-17 (Longo Auricchio 215); RA. 3, 
PHerc. 1426 cols. 3a.7—5a.6 (= PHerc. 1506 cols. 50.22—52.8; Hammerstaedt 26—31). 
In PHerc. 1672 col. 21.13-15, I interpret the phrase тїс ёрпрбкт[ох| | xoà roerig 
ртүтор!!°кїс as synonymous with “legal and political rhetoric." This is consistent 
with Philodemus’ reference in what immediately follows to т [a] dmv ‘tH [v tod] "Sh uhl 
yo'peiv xoi [Sixlac A€yew || &uneiptov (“the experience with speaking in the assembly 
and pleading court cases") (PHerc. 1672 cols. 21.37-22.1; Longo Auricchio 215-17); 
cf. Rh. 1, PHerc. 1427 col. 5.30—33: thv | лоЛетікђу xoi thv | ёрлроктоу ртторикду, 
where Longo Auricchio (17) translates “la retorica politica e quella forense." 

* Tt has been suggested by Sudhaus, Phld. Rh., 2:358 (Index, s.v. cogtotikn), 
Hubbell, Rhetorica 281, and argued by Tait, Influence 91, and С. M. A. Grube, Critics 
201, that the sort of coequality I propose here is ruled out by Philodemus’ com- 
ment that “sophistic rhetoric...is not a part of rhetoric” in book 2 (PHerc. 1674 
col. 58.4—8 [= Sudhaus 1:98; Suppl. 47—48). However, I do not believe the comment 
actually supports this conclusion. The text of the passage at stake reads as follows 
(Rh. 2, PHerc. 1674 col. 58.4—16; Longo Auricchio 163): . . . кол. [G1] óri téx,[vqv] 
|? Thy cogicitucilva kovo[v ]luévnv Lpntopichv, [Aéyo]luev oui тўс ртторикӯђ с. ! LLéspo.s. 
od үйр otv тїс. | ртүтор1к®‹с uépoc тб ло1'%утүо.рікоу Kouli] то poA eultikóv кой LTO 
Owavatkó v.i, | бу tpónov LadTOS оїєт ол | KATH THY imo ypoulorn v.i, ore pa [o0] Sè 
tod, [xv] l^ vógi нё poc тодолйттіоу: | C@tov Kai то yepoaiovs... (“... and we say that 
sophistic rhetoric is an art and although it is called ‘rhetoric,’ it is not a part of 
‘rhetoric.’ For, it is not the case that the panegyric, political, and dicanic forms of 
rhetoric are parts of ‘rhetoric,’ as he supposes in his entire work, just as it is not 
the case that the sea-animal [i.e. dogfish] and the land-animal [i.e. canine] are parts 
of ‘dog’...”). Philodemus here responds to an opponent who wished to apply 
Epicurus’ observations on “rhetoric” to “sophistic rhetoric," since the opponent 
thought that sophistic rhetoric must be a part of rhetoric (this position is reported 
at Rh. 2, PHerc. 1674 col. 53.15-25; Longo Auricchio 153). Philodemus’ point 
seems to be that forms of rhetoric are no more parts of the name applied to them, 
ртторткў, than sharks and dogs are parts of their name, кооу. Accordingly, Philodemus’ 
argument is more linguistic than theoretical and does nothing to discredit the pos- 
sibility that sophistic, political, and legal rhetoric are types of rhetorical speaking. 
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rhetoric, in some conventional sense, 15 persuasion by means of a 
speech." And he frequently associates a persuasive aim with speaking 
in political and legal venues. Yet, he never attributes persuasion to 
sophistic rhetoric as an object and he actually dismisses the idea that 
sophistic rhetoric might be effective for political and legal speaking.*? 

Now for the indirect evidence. We know Philodemus argues that 
the leaders of his school conceived of sophistic rhetoric as an art.” 
But we also know that these same leaders insisted that there could 
be no art of persuading multitudes.°! Accordingly, unless he wished 
to attribute a contradiction to the leaders of the School, Philodemus 
had to recognize something other than persuasion as the aim of 
sophistic rhetoric.” For these reasons, I believe that Philodemus' con- 
ception of rhetorical genera exhibits another feature characteristic to 
mid-first century B.C.E. rhetoric on types of speaking, namely an 
important distinction between types based on whether or not they 
aimed at persuading audiences. 

This brings me to my final consideration, Philodemus’ conception 
of the relation of rhetoric to other disciplines. Within. On. Rhetoric this 
is a fairly complicated subject; therefore, I hope I will be forgiven 
if I limit my remarks to the several ways in which Philodemus under- 
stands that speakers are dependent upon other arts for success in 


U Rh. 1, PHerc. 1427 col. 3.30—33; Rh. 2, PHerc. 1674 col. 1.31-34 (Longo 
Auricchio 13, 45). 

5 Cf. Rh. 2, PHerc. 408 frs. 7.1-3, 11.2-18 (Sudhaus 2:83, 85-86); Rh. 5 (2), 
PHerc. 1015/832 cols. 21.4—22, 24.0—16 (Sudhaus 2:15, 18-19); RA. 6 (?), PHerc. 
1004 cols. 15.3-20, 76.4—13 (Sudhaus 1:332—33, 363-65); Rh. 7 (?), PHerc. 220 fr. 
6.3-16 (Sudhaus 2:136); cf. Rh. 2, PHerc. 1674 col. 11.17-34 (Longo Auricchio 65). 

? Cf. Rh. 2, PHerc. 1674, cols. 10.24—11.31 (after Epicurus, 17.8-13 (Longo 
Auricchio 63-65, 77); Rh. 3, PHerc. 1506 cols. 46.23-32, 48.13-17; PHerc. 1426 
cols. 3a.7—5a.4 (after Epicurus) (= PHerc. 1506, cols. 50.22—52.6; Hammerstaedt 
22, 23, 26-31); Rh. 7 (?), PHerc. 220, fr. 5.28-34 (Sudhaus 2:135). 

5% See Rh. 1, PHerc. 1427 col. 7.9—29; Rh. 2, PHerc. 1674 cols. 43.26-52.10; cf. 
col. 57.13—58.2 (Longo Auricchio 21, 133-51, 161—62). 

9! See, e.g., Rh. 2, PHerc. 1674 cols. 54.32-55.11; PHerc. 1672 col. 9.11-14 
(Longo Auricchio 135-37, 167). 

5° The object of sophistic rhetoric is nowhere specified in On Rhetoric; rather 
Philodemus merely describes sophistic rhetoric as an art concerned with making 
displays and composing speeches, both written and extemporancous ЁЛ. 2, PHerc. 
1672 col. 22.28-36 (Longo Auricchio 219); c£. PHerc. 1674 cols. 23.34—24.9, 
37.22-25 (Longo Auricchio 93-95, 121). The notion that the epideictic speaker does 
not aim at persuasion about the subject matter of the speech 1s perhaps suggested 
at Arist. Rh. 1.3.2 (1358b2—5, Rudolf Kassel, Aristotelis Ars rhetorica [| Berlin: Walter 
De Gruyter, 1976]), where Aristotle describes the audience member for an epide- 
ictic speech as а Ogopóg (spectator) but characterizes the audience member for a 
deliberative speech as a kpvtfjg (judge) of the future and that for a legal speech as 
a крис of the past. 
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their speaking. Let me begin with the relation of arts to Philodemus? 
conception of rhetorical genera. The available evidence suggests that 
for Philodemus, types of rhetorical speaking are associated with char- 
acteristic activities. We know, for example, that he associates sophis- 
tic rhetoric with “making displays," political rhetoric with “speaking 
in the assembly,” and legal rhetoric with “pleading causes."? In this 
connection, we also know that Philodemus conceived the ability to 
carry out these characteristic activities with success as deriving, not 
from rhetoric, but from an associated discipline. In the case of 
political and legal rhetoric, he is explicit: the associated discipline is 
politics.” In the case of sophistic rhetoric he is less clear, but the 
associated discipline is almost certainly philosophy, for Philodemus 
aligns the activity of “making displays” with praise and Ыате, and 
these, he says, can be carried out properly only by those who know 
the causes of every good and harm and the nature of true virtue 
and vice.” Such persons would appear to be those who are trained 
in philosophy, and this identification is clenched, I think, by Philodemus’ 
disclosure that he has undertaken a philosophical work related to 
these matters, a work entitled On Praise (Пєрї énatvov).°® Accordingly, 
for Philodemus, it is clear that even to engage in speechmaking 
immediately involves speakers with other disciplines. However there 
are other relations as well. Philodemus argues, for instance, that 
extra-rhetorical assistance 1s required for the discovery and judgment 
of arguments in rhetorical invention.” He likewise insists that the 
principles of speech arrangement and delivery differ by discipline.” 


5 Rh. 2, PHerc. 1674 cols. 21.7-27, 23.33-24.9, 28.22-27, PHerc. 1672 cols. 
21.10—22.7, 22.29—36 (Longo Auricchio 87, 93-95, 103, 215, 217-19), Rh. 3, PHerc. 
1426 col. 6a.14—31 (= PHerc. 1506 col. 52.37-53.12; Hammerstaedt 30—33). 

5% Philodemus seems to locate the competence for “speaking in the assembly” 
and “pleading causes" outside the realm of rhetoric at Rh. 3, PHerc. 1426 col. 
7a.8-23 (= PHerc. 1506 col. 53.18-31; Hammerstaedt 32-35). He likewise ques- 
tions the competence of those trained in rhetoric— particularly sophists—to “make 
displays" throughout the latter part of Rh. 4 (PHerc. 1007/1673 cols. 32а.21—39а.3; 
Sudhaus 1:214—19). 

5 Rh. 2, PHerc. 1672 cols. 21.36-22.19 (Longo Auricchio 215-17). 

?» Rh. 4, PHerc. 1007/1673 col. 36a.6-15 (Sudhaus 1: 217); c£. PHerc. 1007/1673 
col. 32a.6-26 (Sudhaus 1:213-14), where Philodemus associates praise and blame 
with the sophistic type of speech (tò софіотікӧу yévoc). 

7 Rh. 4, PHerc. 1007/1673 cols. 33a.19—24, 36a.15-37a.4, 37а.4—19 (Sudhaus 1: 
214—15, 217-18); cf. Elizabeth Asmis, “Philodemus’ Epicureanism," ANRW П 36, 
4:2402. 

58 Rh. 4, PHerc. 1007/1673 cols. 38a.15-39a.1 (Sudhaus 1:219). 

? Rh. 4, PHerc. 1007/1673 cols. 24а.26-26а.7; see Robert N. Gaines, “Philodemus 
on the Three Activities of Rhetorical Invention,” Rhetorica З (1985) 156-59. 

9 Rh. 4, PHerc. 1007/1673 cols. 19a.16-26; 21a.10—22a.13 (Sudhaus 1:201, 
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In fact, within On Rhetoric, Philodemus’ conception of rhetoric is shot 
through with dependence upon disciplines other than rhetoric. And 
this I would argue, represents one more way that his work is con- 
nected with mid-first century B.C.E. rhetorical thought. 


Conclusion 


To the extent that the foregoing 1s acceptable, then I think I have 
shown that Philodemus' On Rhetoric reflects theoretical tendencies that 
arose significantly after the turn of the first century B.C.E. Particularly, 
along with Cicero in his mature works, Philodemus addresses the art 
problem with a complicated conception of art, emphasizes presen- 
tational parts of rhetoric over their substantive counterparts, divides 
his rhetorical genera into two sets, using the aim of practical per- 
suasion as criterion, and makes rhetoric dependent upon other dis- 
ciplines for its successful practice. Clearly, Philodemus was no idle 
bystander as rhetorical theory developed around him; rather, he was 
an active parücipant in the developments that shaped late Hellenistic 
rhetorical theory. Accordingly, my conclusion is that, however we 
may choose to theorize about the changes that were characteristic 
to rhetoric in the latter half of the first century B.c.E., Philodemus? 
On Rhetoric consütutes an intellectual event that is relevant to their 
explanation."' For this reason alone, I would argue, the work achieves 
inherent significance as an object of historical inquiry.” 


202-04); see Gaines, “Activities,” 162. Among the parts of rhetoric treated in some 
way by Philodemus, only expression seems independent of contributions from extra- 
rhetorical disciplines; this may be a consequence of Philodemus’ view that there 
existed a single form of expression that was beautiful by, nature (Rh. 4, PHerc. 1423 
col. 7.6-14; ‘Sudhaus 1:151): "E[xei] It’ ei u£v unde elc nv Ф[01с1к@с xa [le Ато, 
сос àv Alv] буоүкотоу |° &yoma[v то]у кото. Bélua: vov ё’ олбрҳоутос, | @ӨЛлоу то 
xo piévlcag adtov [ё]л? éxeilvov котоут[0]у. (“Next, if there were not one naturally 
beautiful expression, perhaps it would be necessary to be content with the arbi- 
trarily determined beautiful expression; but since there is one, it is pitiful that those 
disregarding it have recourse to that arbitrarily determined one.") 

9! That is, because Philodemus’ On Rhetoric reflects the unique developments in 
late Hellenistic rhetoric, it necessarily becomes a source of evidence about those 
developments. On the importance of systematic study of sources in rational history, 
cf. Lionel Gossman, Towards a Rational Historiography, Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, 79:3 (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1989), 
61—68, and Arthur Marwick, “ʻA Fetishism of Documents’? The Salience of Source- 
based History,” Developments in Modern Historiography, ed. Henry Kozicki (New York: 
St. Martin's, 1993), 107-38. 

® The research reported in this essay was supported by a grant to the Philodemus 
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Appendix: The Date and Influence of Philodemus? On Rhetoric 


The date of On Rhetoric is a thorny problem and several arguments have 
arisen to address it. Robert Philippson dated RA. in the 70's B.C.E., 
believing that Philodemus’ reference to Zeno of Sidon (.е., RA. 2, 
PHerc. 1674 cols. 52.11—53.11 [= Sudhaus Suppl. 44—45]) indicated 
Zeno was alive when the work was composed (Horaz’ Verháltms zur 
Philosophie [Madgeburg: n.p., 1911] 8-9; cf. Hubbell, Rhetorica 259). 
Philippson (“Zu Philodem und Horaz,” PhW 49 [1929] 894, and 
“Philodemos,” RE 19:2 [1938] 2445) supplemented this argument 
with the proposal of C. Calpurnius Piso Frugi as the apparent dedi- 
catee of Rh. 4 at PHerc. 1007/1673 col. 42a.5 (1.е., råte nat; Sudhaus 
1:223), a proposal which also recommended a date in the 70's (cf. 
Walter Allen, Jr., and Philip Н. De Lacy, “The Patrons of Philo- 
demus," CP 34 [1939] 64—65, who proposed Gaius Memmius as 
dedicatee with similar consequences). Working from paleographical 
evidence, Guglielmo Cavallo suggested that Rh. was composed over 
a number of years, with the first three books completed during an 
initial period of activity, perhaps 75-50, and the last four datable 
sometime between 50 and 25 (Libri scritture scribi a Ercolano, CErc 13, 
suppl. 1 [1983] 63-64). 

Recent scholarship has called all these arguments into question. 
Jakob Wisse has demonstrated that the references to Zeno in Rh. need 
not be read in the “real” present tense and so furnish no evidence 
for Zeno being alive at the time of the work's composition (“The 
presence of Zeno: The date of Philodemus’ On Rhetoric and the Use 
of the ‘Citative’ and ‘Reproducing’ Present in Latin and Greek,” On 
Latin: Linguistic and Literary Studies in Honour of Harm Pinkster, eds. Rodie 
Risselada, Jan R. De Jong, and A. Machtelt Bolkestein [Amsterdam: 
J. €. Gieben, 1996] 173-202, esp. 196-99). Likewise, Tiziano Dorandi 
has shown that the dedication of Rh. 4 actually reads, à Гбїе Hv o'o,, 
making the dedicatee Gaius Vibius Pansa Caetronianus, a figure 
whose notoriety is associated with the 50's and early 40's (“Gaio 
bambino," 41—42). Finally, P. J. Parsons has argued that Cavallo's 
dating of Herculanean papyri, including those in RA., should be used 


Translation Project from the National Endowment for the Humanities and by an 
award from the Graduate School General Research Board of the University of 
Maryland at College Park. An early version of the essay was presented at the 
Conference on the Text of Philodemus’ Rhetoric, University of Texas at Austin, 
21 April 1995. 
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with caution, not least because he proceeds using periods shorter 
than the productive life of a single scribe (Rev. of Libri scritture scribi 
a Ercolano, CR 39 [1989] 358-60). Still, Dorandrs reading of the 
dedication of Rh. 4 would seem to place a terminus ante quem in 43 
for this segment of the work. And given the consistency of Dorandi's 
discovery with Cavallo's paleographical arguments, I have chosen to 
follow Cavallo's dating for RA., at least as a rough guide. 

Determining the influence of АЛ. also poses difficulties. A number 
of studies have cited affinities of Rh. with approximately contempo- 
rary literature, including Cicero’s theoretical and historical works 
concerning oratory (but outside the technical corpus, Gigante, Philodemus 
т Italy, 32—35), Cicero's De oratore (Leeman, Pinkster, and Wisse, De 
or. Komm., 4:148—49); Cicero's Orator (Augusto Rostagni, “Risonanze 
dell'estetica di Filodemo in Cicerone,” A@R, n.s. З [1922] 28—44); 
Cicero's epistolary corpus (Daniel Delattre, *Philodéme dans la 
«Correspondance» de Cicéron," BAGB [1984] 27—39), Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus’ Jsocrates (Р. Costil, *L'esthétique littéraire de Denys 
d'Halicarnasse" [Thèse Paris, 1949] 369; Germaine Aujac, ed. Denys 
d’Halicarnasse, Opuscules rhétoriques, 5 vols. [Paris: Société D'Édition 
«Les Belles Lettres», 1978-1992] 1:193-95; and Dorandi, “Varieta 
Ercolanesi,” Сс. 21 [1991] 106), and Sextus Empiricus’ Against the 
Professors 2 (Longo Auricchio, “Epicureismo e Scetticismo sulla retor- 
ica," Atti del XVII Congresso Internazionale di Papirologia |Napoli, 19-26 
maggio 1983] 3 vols. [Naples: Centro internazionale per lo studo dei 
papiri Ercolanesi, 1984] 2:453-72). But the fact remains, as Sedley 
has observed, “no doctrinal treatise by Philodemus is ever cited in 
any ancient source" (“Philosophical Allegiance,” 104). 


REMEMBERING THE GARDEN: THE TROUBLE WITH 
WOMEN IN THE SCHOOL OF EPICURUS! 


PAMELA GORDON 


Abstract 


Readers of Philodemus are well aware of the difficulties posed by the 
fragmentary state of the charred papyri. The premise of this paper is 
that similar but often unacknowledged obstacles confront us when we 
read almost any text about Epicureanism, even if the text happens to 
be relatively well preserved. The problem is that most of our sources— 
in addition to being late, fragmentary, and highly partisan—are already 
engaged in the process of reconstructing the first generation of the 
Garden. Hostile writers are eager to document what they portray as 
the immoral sensualism of Epicurus. Friendly sources take an apolo- 
getic stance against such polemics but may sometimes incorporate hos- 
tile material unwittingly. To illustrate the problem, this essay focuses 
upon the issue of Epicurean women. Ancient and modern authorities 
seem to agree that the Garden included many female members, but 
a second look reveals that the sources are not as reliable as has been 
assumed. In fact, most of what the ancient texts say about Epicurean 
women is bound up—sometimes inextricably—with the twenty-three- 
hundred-year-old tradition of anti-Epicurean polemic and apologetic 
response. To generations of Greeks and Romans, the presence of 
women and slaves in the Garden was emblematic—for good or for 
ill—of the nature of Epicureanism. 


Athenian philosophical schools did not in general welcome women 
and slaves, but a wide range of authorities, ancient and modern, 
assures us that Epicureanism was different. When followers of Epicurus 
gathered in the Garden in the late fourth century B.C.E., Epicurus 


' [ presented earlier versions of this work to audiences at Bryn Mawr College, 
Oberlin College, and the University of Oklahoma, and at the annual meetings of 
the Classical Association of the Middle West and South (April 1994) and the Society 
of Biblical Literature (November 1994). Translations are my own except where indi- 
cated. This work was supported by the Graduate Research Fund of the University 
of Kansas, the Hall Center for the Humanities, and the American Council of 
Learned Societies. 
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and the other free men were apparently joined by a male slave 
named Mys and a sizable group of women, slave and free. Although 
philosophizing women and slaves are not unheard of in the histo- 
ries of the other Greek and Roman schools, the Garden stands out 
both because so many women are associated with its founding gen- 
eration, and because these women serve as a focal point for the con- 
siderable animosity directed against the school for the next several 
centuries.” This essay examines the way hostility against the Epicureans 
is couched in heavily gendered terms and suggests that this discourse 
both is and is not “literally about gender itself’? My conviction is 
that outsiders were indeed offended by the presence of women and 
slaves in the Garden, but even more important, that the outside 
world seized upon this issue largely because it suspected that there 
was something fundamentally womanish—and therefore unmanly— 
about the Garden itself. 


A Garden of Hetairai 


Perhaps the most salient feature of the ancient sources that list the 
names of Epicurean women is that they identify the women as per- 
sons of less than respectable status. The Greek texts that name the 
women of the first generation of the Garden (including Leontion, 
Themista, Boidion, Erotion, Hedeia, Mammarion, and Nikidion) label 
most of these women as /etatrai (literally, “female companions"). The 
term etara is difficult to translate across historical and cultural bound- 
aries, but is generally regarded as a euphemism for a type of pros- 
titute and in implication may be roughly equivalent to “geisha” or 
“courtesan.” In Cicero’s Latin, Leontion appears as an outright mere- 
tricula, or “little prostitute” (Nat. D. 1. 93). The assertion that Leontion 
and her associates were hetairai has survived for over two millennia 
and appears even in modern studies that attempt to assign these 
women a serious place in Epicurean history. 


? On attitudes toward women philosophers in other schools see Michèle Le Deeff, 
The Philosophical Imaginary (London: Athlone, 1989), 102; Richard Hawley, “The 
Problem of Women Philosophers in Ancient Greece," Women in Ancient Societies: An 
Illusion of the Night, ed. Leonie Archer, Susan Frishler, and Мапа Муке (New York: 
Routledge, 1994), 70—87. 

5 Louis Montrose, “The Work of Gender in the Discourse of Discovery," Repre- 
sentations 33 (1991): 1, who cites Joan Wallach Scott, Gender and the Politics of History 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1988), 45. 
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Lacking early Epicurean texts that discuss the philosophical bases 
for the education of women or slaves, sympathetic modern readers 
have linked the presence of women in the Garden to the broader 
Epicurean world view. To many of us, it seems reasonable that 
Epicureanism—a system that understands both nature and culture as 
developments in the atoms and void— might question the rightness 
of social conventions. Jane Snyder, for example, identifies Epicurean- 
ism as an ancient philosophical system that “advocated the emancipa- 
tion of women,” and asserts: 


The members of the Garden included not only full Athenian citizens 
like Epicurus himself but also several women and slaves, who, within 
the context of Athenian society at large, enjoyed few legal rights or 
privileges. Within the enclosure of the Garden, however, all members 
of the group—male and female, free and slave—were entitled to the 
benefits and responsibilities of the Epicurean school.* 


Snyder acknowledges that no surviving texts explain the unprece- 
dented openness she describes, but she argues that it harmonizes 
with the Epicurean rejection of teleology. Since Epicurean social the- 
ory rejected the notion that the status quo was part of a divinely- 
created natural order, it makes sense that the Epicureans would reject 
traditional Greek attitudes toward all social hierarchies, including 
gender roles and slavery. As Snyder puts it, Epicurus! belief that the 
world was not divinely created would lead him to assert that “man 
was not created to serve anyone, nor woman to serve тап. Snyder 
also points out that the Epicurean teaching that personal happiness 
depends upon Gtapaéta (tranquillity, or lack of turmoil) has ramifica- 
tions for the lives of women and slaves: 


[A]n individual’s marital status, family connections, political influence, 
or amount of wealth were all considered of little or no value to—or 
in some cases actually detrimental to—one’s true happiness. This focus 
on individual rather than families or political groups, meant that both 
sexes were left free to develop their intellectual understanding of the 
universe through the study of atomic theory, instead of following gen- 
der-defined roles designed for economy in attaining material success.° 


t Jane Snyder, The Woman and the Lyre: Women Writers in Classical Greece and Rome 
(Carbondale, Ш.: Southern Illinois University Press, 1989), 101—102. 

? Snyder 102. 

® Snyder 102-3. 
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Snyder does not deny that the Epicurean women were courtesans; 
in fact she asserts that “their position as /ietatrai seems to be confirmed 
by the typically suggestive meanings of their names: Hedeia (‘Sweety’), 
Mammarion (‘Tits’), Boidion (‘Ox-eyes,’ or something to that effect), 
Demetria (‘Ceres’), and Erotion (‘Lovey’).”’ Thus Snyder’s idyllic por- 
trayal of life in the Garden tentatively accepts the ancient claim that 
Leontion and Hedeia were hetairai but rejects the ancient assump- 
tion that a hetaira cannot study philosophy.? 

Although I find much of Snyder's approach both attractive and 
defensible, I believe that a closer look at our sources reveals that 
the textual foundations for this agreeable description of the Garden 
are unstable and prone to sudden shifts. Most of what the ancient 
texts say about Epicurean women and slaves is tightly intertwined 
with the twenty-three-hundred-year-old tradition of anti-Epicurean 
polemic and apologetic response. There is a potential here for the 
recovery of an ancient tradition of women philosophers, but that his- 
tory can be unfolded only as part of a broader inquiry into the 
ancient and modern notoriety of the Garden. 


Why There Were Women in the Garden, According to the Hostile Sources 


In antiquity, outsiders who heard tales of women in the Garden 
ignored the social theory behind the Epicureans’ radical conduct and 
fixed instead upon the notion that the women were present simply 
to offer erotic pleasure to the men. Centuries after the Garden was 
founded, Plutarch (с. 46-c. 120 c.r), for example, finds it self-evident 
that Leontion, Boidion, Hedeia, and Nikidion must have been “young 
and attractive” (еўлрелеїс кол уёос, Non Posse 1097d-e); and he sel- 
dom mentions Epicurean women without also alluding to wine, per- 
fumes, or banquets. This hackneyed association between women and 
other “Epicurean” sources of bodily pleasures appears throughout 
Plutarch's Moralia (see also 1089c, 1099b, and 1129b) as well as in 
the rhetorical and philosophical works of Cicero (106-43 m.c.x.).? 


7 Snyder 105. 

8 See also André Jean Festugiére, Epicurus and his Gods, trans. C. W. Chilton 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1955), 30. 

? Plutarch knew better, of course; elsewhere he records ridicule of Epicurus pro- 
posal that sex ought not to be mixed with food or drink (Quaest. conv. 3.6). 
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Cicero linked all Epicurean dinner parties with sexual debauchery 
whether the host was a refined personage who supplied the finest 
game, fish, and wine (Cic. Fin. 2.23), or a cheapskate who offered 
nothing but large quantities of bad wine and rancid meat (Pis. 67). 
This collocation of women, food, and wine 1s likely to have appeared 
also in a non-extant tract sardonically titled Delights (Tà Evopavté) 
by Timocrates, the brother of Metrodorus and a contemporary of 
Epicurus.'° According to Diogenes Laertius, this Timocrates was a 
renegade Epicurean who wrote Delights as an exposé of the Epicureans' 
alleged intemperance and what he called “those nighttime philoso- 
phies” of the Garden (тйс уоктерубс &xetvo pirocogiac, Diog. Laert. 
10.6). Also traceable back to Timocrates is the tradition of calling 
most of the Epicurean women /etatrai (see Diog. Laert. 10.7). 
Given the context (a culture that viewed philosophy as a mascu- 
line pursuit), there 1s a certain logic to the assumption that the fem- 
inine component of the Garden was there for the benefit of male 
pleasure. When Epicureans themselves respond to such charges, they 
seem to acknowledge the rationale of associating sex with food: “For 
it is not endless drinking, and parties, and the enjoyment of boys, 
women, and fish, and the other things supplied by a rich table, that 
produce a pleasant life, but sober reasoning...” (Epicurus, Ep. Men. 
132). Similarly, the second-century с.к. Epicurean philosopher Diogenes 
of Oenoanda includes rich food and “the pleasures of exotic sexual 
activity” (&opo8eictov &yAeAeyuévov noovat, Smith Fr. 29) in his list 
of coveted possessions that are erroneously considered necessary for 
happiness." Although Epicurus disapproved of illicit sex and con- 
sidered erotic pleasure to be problematic, it is not entirely absurd 
for uninformed outsiders to assume that the Epicureans were wildly 
promiscuous.'? Epicurean tenets such as “No pleasure is in itself evil" 
(КР 8) had often led detractors to view Epicurus as a dissolute sen- 
sualist. Detractors of course suppressed the second half of the say- 
ing, which warns: “but things producing certain pleasures involve 


? For the importance of Timocrates, see David Sedley, “Epicurus and his 


Professional Rivals," Etudes sur l'épicurisme antique, eds. Jean Bollack and André Laks 
(Lille: Publications de l'Université de Lille Ш, 1976), 119—59. 

! Pamela Gordon, Epicurus in Lycia: The Second-Century World of Diogenes of Oenoanda 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1996), 88. 

? For Epicurean disapproval of illicit sex (phrased as advice to men) see Diog. 
Laert. 10.118. 
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troubles many times greater than their pleasures." The less informed 
may not have known that Epicurus praised a diet of bread and 
water, that he regarded sexual activity as natural but “unnecessary,” 
and that he warned his students that sex could in fact be harmful.? 

Thus the most obvious complaint against Epicurean women emerges 
as a misrepresentation of Epicurean hedonism. ‘The point is to cen- 
sure and ridicule the Epicureans’ alleged devotion to the pleasures 
of the flesh: the women represent a sort of food for the proverbial 
Epicurean glutton. A closer look at the prevailing polemic against 
the Garden, however, reveals a much deeper hostility toward Epicu- 
reanism. ‘This deeper animosity has less to do with sex, but much 
to do with gender. 


“Lwe Unknown:” A Slogan for Cinaedi 


Plutarch’s polemic does not stop at the claim that flocks of Epicurean 
women were brought to the Garden simply to feed the appetites of 
Epicurean voluptuaries. (The pun “flocks” is of course Plutarch’s 
own: he describes Leontion, Boidion, and two other women as 
"grazing" in the Garden, ёуёроуто лєрї tov krov, Non Posse 1097d.) 
In Plutarch's imagination, the women of the Garden, far from being 
“co-philosophers,” cannot even be dismissed as mere instruments of 
physical pleasure." Rather, the women are both emblem and proof 
of the fact that Epicureanism is a disreputable and dangerous cult 
that has no right to be ranked as a philosophy. 

According to Plutarch, the Epicureans have given up all worthy 
pursuits—including intellectual endeavors—for the mindless pursuit 
of sensual pleasures. Instead of reading Aristotle or Homer or stay- 
ing up late with the historical love stories that educated men esteem, 


? On Epicurean attitudes toward sex, see Tad Brennan, “Epicurus on Sex, 
Marriage, and Children," CP 91 (1996): 346-352. Brennan offers an important cor- 
rective to Jeffrey S. Purinton, “Epicurus on the Telos,” Phronesis 38 (1993): 281—320. 
On the reliability (or not) of Cicero see: M. Stokes, *Cicero on Epicurean Pleasures," 
Cicero the Philosopher, ed. J. G. F. Powell (New York: Oxford University Press, 1995), 
145-170. On Philodemus' attitudes toward sex and marriage see David Sider, The 
Epigrams of Philodemos: Introduction, Text, and Commentary (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1997), 34—36 (with further bibliographical references) Оп the temperate 
lifestyle of the Garden see Diog. Laert. 10.11. 

1 [n Diogenes Laertius, Epicurus is praised for the fact that his slaves were his 
co-philosophers (ovveguAocógovv adt@, 10.10). 
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the ignorant Epicurean climbs into bed with a beautiful woman (Non 
Posse 1093c). As a poor substitute for Archimedes’ famous triumphant 
cry of eüpnka (“Eureka!” ог “I have found it"), Plutarch implies, 
the Epicurean can only yell: BéBpwxa or лефіАтко (“I have ‘eaten!’” 
or “I have ‘kissed!’” Non Posse 1094c). The joke is of course a dis- 
tortion of Epicurean hedonism, which valued spiritual or cerebral 
pleasures over the physical, once essential bodily needs (food and 
shelter) had been met.” 

The picture of the Epicurean who abandons the reading of liter- 
ature and the pursuit of knowledge (two fundamentally masculine 
prerogatives in Greek and Roman culture) brings into focus the 
deeper significance of Plutarch's parody. These lampoons of the 
Epicureans’ supposed disdain for erudition progress from criticizing 
Epicurus’ alleged sexual intemperance to impugning his virility.'® 
Plutarch’s original readers would see no great conceptual leap here, 
for Greek culture commonly describes devotion to pleasure as a fem- 
inine vice." Love of the body or excessive attention to its demands 
is thus construed as effeminacy.'® This explains why the philosopher 
Epictetus calls Epicurus a cinaedologos, “а preacher of effeminacy,” or 
“a pervert-professor" (Diog. Laert. 10.7).'? If one takes cinaedus exclu- 
sively as a term for a “passive homosexual,” Epictetus’ name-calling 
seems random and inapposite. Although Epicurus was ridiculed for 
his attachment to “pretty Pythocles" (a male student, Diog. Laert. 
10.5), polemicizers generally give him female lovers. Recent studies, 


15 See Diog. Laert. (10.137), who contrasts pleasures of the body (сбрё and oôpa) 
with the greater pleasures of the mind or spirit (ууй). This report is consistent 
with Epicurus Ар. Men. 132. For discussion see J. C. B. Gosling and C. C. W. 
Taylor, The Greeks on Pleasure (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1982), 349—354; and 
Anthony A. Long, “Pleasure and Social Utility: The Virtues of Being Epicurean,” 
Aspects de la philosophie hellénistique, eds. І. С. Kidd, Hellmut Flashar, Olof Gigon 
(Geneva: Fondation Hardt, 1986). 

16 On Epicurean education and attitudes toward literature see Asmis, “Epicurean 
Economics,” in this volume and Asmis, “Epicurean Poetics,” Philodemus and Poetry, 
ed. Dirk Obbink (New York: Oxford University Press, 1995), 15-34. 

" Catherine Edwards cites many Roman texts that also construe pleasure as fem- 
inine; The Politics of Immorality (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), esp. 
63-97 and 174 n. 1. 

"7 As Page duBois puts it: “Women are hopelessly tied up with the body in 
ancient Greek culture" (Sappho is Burning [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1995], 95). 

? For a more technical meaning of the term ктуолбоЛАоүос, sec “cinaedic poetry,” 
ОСРУ. 
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however, have drawn attention to the wide connotations of the word 
cinaedus, which overlap only fractionally with the implications of pejo- 
rative words for homosexuals in English. In calling Epicurus a cinaedo- 
logus, Epictetus meant to match his barb to his target: the cinaedus is 
a she-man who is above all licentious, and his interest in pleasure 
is doubly suspect because he desires to teach pleasure to others.” 

According to Plutarch, a man with any shame would hide such 
a reprehensible lack of virility. This is the theme of De Latenter Vivendo 
(“Is ‘Live Unknown’ a Wise Precept?”), a treatise in Plutarch’s Moralia 
that travesties the Epicurean adage Aó0e Віфсос, “Live Unknown.” 
This maxim urges withdrawal from public life and the renunciation 
of the competitive values of the culture at large.*! Those friendly to 
Epicureanism would understand it as a call to renounce ostentation 
and the desire for fame, wealth, and power. For Plutarch, however, 
the appeal “Live unknown" warns the Epicurean to hide what 15 
shameful, “as he would his grave-robbing" (De lat. viv. 11280). 

In the De Latenter Vivendo Plutarch presents two poles: the public 
glory of intellectual, political, and military achievement on one side; 
and the shady, woman-filled disrepute of the Garden on the other. 
Throughout the treatise, Plutarch associates the “rites” of Epicureanism 
(tà téàn, 1129b) with women, darkness, nighttime, and oblivion, and 
contrasts this characterization of the Garden with the noble, light- 
filled, virtuous world of the men he views as the true philosophers 
and best generals and statesmen of Greece and Rome. Here Plutarch 
is exploiting traditional Hellenic distinctions between public and pri- 
vate realms, which in Athenian culture are divided along gender 
lines. As David Cohen puts it: 


They thought of public space in terms of places where men gathered: 
the agora, the Assembly, the courts, the baths, athletic grounds, and 
so on... Private space in this narrow sense is largely female space, 
enclosed, hidden, guarded, dark. Public space, on the other hand, is 


? Maud Gleason describes the Greek view thus: “A man who aims to please— 


any one, male or female—in his erotic encounters is ipso facto effeminate” (Making 
Men [Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1995], 65, with bibliography). Although 
the Epicurean telos is the attainment—and not the giving—of pleasure, outsiders 
tended to merge these ideas and to portray Epicurus as a (pleasure-giving) flatterer 
(Diog. Laert. 10.4—5). 

2! Cf. Epicurus KD 7; SV 58, Diog. Laert. 10.119, Lucr. 5.1117-1132. See also 
Arthur W. Н. Adkins, From the Many to the One (London: Constable, 1970), 257 and 
Long, “Pleasure and Social Utility,” 287-89. 
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associated with men and with the public activities through which men 
pursue reputation and honor.? 


The paradigm is prescriptive as well as descriptive: “The politics of 
reputation required a man to lead a public Ше”? 

Although Plutarch identified primarily with the Greek elite, he was 
a great admirer of Roman “virtue” and Roman military might.?* 
(Many Romans themselves identified “fighting and morality” as Rome’s 
two great possessions.)^ The following quotation from Seneca (first 
century C.E.) illustrates how Plutarch’s characterization of the Garden 
engages Roman notions of the virility of moral probity as well as 
Hellenic notions of gendered realms. The context of this passage is 
Seneca’s critique of the supposedly effeminate Garden, which he con- 
trasts with the virility of the Stoa: 


Virtue is something lofty, exalted and regal, unconquered, untiring. 
Pleasure is something low, slavish, weak, decrepit, whose place and 
home are the brothels and taverns. Virtue you will find in the tem- 
ple, in the forum, in the senate house, defending the city walls, dusty 
and sunburnt, hands callused. Pleasure you will find most often seek- 
ing out darkness, lurking around the baths and sweating rooms and 
places that fear the magistrates; soft, languid, reeking of wine and per- 
fume, pallid or else painted and made up like a corpse. (Sen. De vita 
beata 7.3) 


Plutarch also associates the pursuit of pleasure with death, for he 
develops the male/female contrast yet further: the masculine pole 
offers not just sunlight and fame but life itself. For the best of men 
the masculine world even offers immortality, not just in the form of 
lasting fame, but through attainment of an afterlife among the blessed. 
In contrast, the womanish Garden is aligned with mold, decay, and 
death. ‘This death is not the simple cessation of life taught by Epicurean 
philosophy, but consignment to the deepest and most forgotten realm 
of the abyss (De lat. viv. 1129f-1130e). 


? David Cohen, Law, Sexuality, and Society: The Enforcement of Morals In Classical 
Athens (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 73. Roman discourse usu- 
ally allotted the baths to the feminine realm (see quotation from Seneca, below). 

? Cohen 74. 

2+ Jacques Boulogne, Plutarque: un aristocrate grec sous l'occupation romaine (Lille: Presses 
Universitaires de Lille, 1994); Simon Swain, Hellenism and Empire: Language, Classicism, 
and Power in the Greek World A.D. 50—250 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996), 
135-186. 

5 Edwards 1. 
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Plutarch protests that Epicurus’ supposed advice to hide in the 
shadows of the Garden would make weak, ill, or evil people even 
worse, for when people conceal their disorders they embed their 
vices yet deeper. Then he continues: 


On the other hand, if it is to good men that you tender this advice 
to go unnoticed and unknown, then you are telling Epaminondas not 
to be general, Lycurgus not to frame laws, Thrasybulus to slay no 
tyrants, Pythagoras not to teach, Socrates not to converse, and your- 
self to begin with, Epicurus, not to write to your friends in Asia, not 
to enlist recruits from Egypt, not to cultivate the youth of Lampsacus, 
not to circulate books to every man and every woman in which you 
advertise your wisdom, and not to leave instructions for your funeral 


(1128£-11292).55 


Ostensibly Plutarch is simply summing up the masculine achieve- 
ments that the teachings of the Garden would ban while poinüng 
out the inherent contradiction: the famous philosopher urges his fol- 
lowers to shun fame. 

The reappearance of Epicurean women (and foreigners, who are 
so often feminized in Greck ideology) in this passage is especially 
significant, however. Plutarch’s derisive allusion to Epicurus! habit of 
sending books “to every man and woman” (rio kai n&couc, De Lat. 
Vi. 1129; cf. Non Posse 1094d) comes close to an acknowledgment 
that the Epicurean women were actually students or philosophers 
themselves. The point of this and most other gender-inclusive refer- 
ences to Epicurus’ circle, however, is to dismiss Epicurus as a fraud, 
a non-philosopher, а cinaedologos. The ridicule of Leontion by Cotta, 
the Academic interlocutor in Cicero's Natura Deorum, has a similar 
tone. Leontion is denounced for being so forward as to write a trea- 
tise against Theophrastus. Although Cotta acknowledges the excel- 
lence of Leontion’s prose, he calls her meretricula, “little prostitute” 
and condemns her audacity: “She writes in fine Attic Greek style, 
but really! What dissolution the Garden allowed!" Cicero employs 
similar strategies when he ridicules Epicurus for contaminating his 
philosophical prose with references to a mere woman named Themista, 
an aberration he associates with the failure of the Epicureans to pay 


?' Benedict Einarson and Phillip Н. De Lacy, trans., Plutarch's Moralia, vol. 7, 
LCL (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927), 327—29. 
U Nat. D. 1.93; trans. Snyder 103. 
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homage to Solon, Themistocles, and the other great Greek states- 
men (Fin. 2.21.68). 

Plutarch would agree with Cicero's claim that it is impossible to 
remember any man who lived for pleasure: such men simply sink 
into oblivion (Cic. Fin. 2.63; 2.67). Plutarch’s characterization of plea- 
sure differs, however, from that of Seneca and Cicero in a way that 
may be due to a difference between Hellenic and Roman views. 
Although Cicero and Seneca describe pleasure as exclusively femi- 
nine, Plutarch does not abolish pleasure entirely from the male 
realm.” Instead, he claims certain higher pleasures as the exclusive 
property of manly success. This is one of the main assertions of 
Plutarch’s Non Posse (“That Epicurus Actually Makes a Pleasant Life 
Impossible”). In this treatise he describes, for example, the pleasure 
felt by the Theban general Epaminondas when his parents had the 
opportunity to gaze upon the trophy set up for his victory at Leuctra. 
Plutarch contrasts the pride of the general’s mother to the chagrin 
of Epicurus mother, who had to look at Epicurus and Polyaenus 
“making babies in the little garden with [Hedeia] the Aetaira from 
Cyzicus” (Non Posse 1098).?? 

Elsewhere Plutarch presents disdain for Epicureans as a sign of 
Roman strength. In the Pyrrhus, for example, when Fabricius hears 
for the first time about the womanish teachings of the Garden (which 
was founded just a few decades before the supposed time of this 
story), he exclaims: “May Pyrrhus and the Samnites cherish these 
notions as long as they are at war with us!” (Pyrrh. 20.7) 


Revistonist Readings of the Hostile Sources 


In the 1950’s Norman De Witt, a scholar who was very friendly to 
Epicureanism, published a description of the Garden in which the 
male slaves of the Garden provided the labor force for Epicurean 
book production, the young courtesans offered pleasant companion- 
ship, the female slaves waited on the courtesans, and the entire 


°8 On the Roman sources see Edwards 200 and footnote 17, above. Since most 
of our sources on Epicureanism date to the era of the late Roman Republic and 
Empire, it is difficult to sort Roman from Hellenic attitudes, even if the text is in 
Greek. 

? Plutarch derisively uses the diminutive ктүлїбїоу (kepidion) for кўлос (kepos), thus 
dubbing the Garden “the Gardenette.” 
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community was kept in order by a strict hierarchy headed by Epicurus 
the patriarch.?" More recently, Bernard Frischer has presented the 
novel thesis that the Garden recruited its members by setting up 
statues of a fatherly-looking bearded Epicurus in strategic locations 
throughout the Greek cities. According to Frischer's scenario, slaves 
and prostitutes—people who were especially in need of a good father 
figure to protect them—flocked to the Garden to sit at Epicurus’ 
feet. Several other modern studies have, however, caught glimpses 
of various degrees of Epicurean egalitarianism in the pages of (for 
example) Cicero, Diogenes Laertius, and Plutarch. I began this essay 
by describing the work of Jane Snyder; at this point I shall turn 
briefly to an early article by David Sedley and then to the work of 
Martha Nussbaum (to which I shall return more than once). 
Sedley's re-reading of the ancient testimonia to a non-extant trea- 
tise by Epicurus called On Occupations lends support to the interpre- 
tations proposed by both Snyder and Frischer, while adding another 
slant.? Our polemical sources are not concerned with the distinc- 
tions between prostitutes, courtesans, and wanton women; to Plutarch 
and Cicero the words hetaira and meretricula seem to have all those 
connotations. Setting aside any judgment on their morality, we may 
wonder whether there were women who joined the Epicureans in 
order to flee a life in which they had to offer their bodies (and artis- 
tic talents; Greek Aetairai were often expected to dance or play the 
flute) in return for economic subsistence. Sedley's reading of the frag- 
ments of On Occupations supplies evidence for the possibility that the 
Garden offered these women refuge. The extant references to this 
treatise show that it discussed the originally low status of certain emi- 
nent philosophers. Protagoras, for example, is said to have worked 
as a common laborer until his ingenious device for carrying logs 
attracted the notice of Democritus, and Aristotle supposedly worked 
in the drug-trade. The standard interpretation of these references 1s 


5° In De Witt’s scenario, the work of male and female slaves is under the super- 


vision of Муз and Phaedrium, respectively; Epicurus and his Philosophy (St. Paul: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954), 95-96. 

3! Bernard Frischer The Sculpted Word: Epicureanism and Philosophical Recruitment in 
Ancient Greece (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1982). 
Frischer’s understanding of this Epicurean hierarchy seems to be based upon De 
Witt’s reading of Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism; “Organization and Procedure in 
Epicurean Groups,” CP 31 (1936): 205-211. 
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that On Occupations was a polemic against Epicurus’ predecessors. 
Sedley, however, suggests that the purpose of these stories was not 
to condemn Protagoras or Aristotle, but to inspire others. Sedley 
offers the following modern parallel: *A New York art school used 
to advertise its course with a poster which read, ‘At the age of thirty- 
five Gaugin worked in a bank’. The point was not, of course, to 
mock Gaugin as a bank-clerk.”* Sedley also suggests that later sto- 
ries about the advancement of Mys (from slave to philosopher) and 
Leontion (from courtesan to philosopher) have affinities with On 
Occupations, which may have been addressed to Leontion and Mys 
or others like them. 

So perhaps Leontion and the others actually were courtesans before 
they turned to the life of philosophy. Ancient gossip, however, usu- 
ally presented Leontion simply as a philosopher’s consort, or denied 
that Leontion ever changed. In Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistae (late sec- 
ond century C.E.), a character at the table claims that Leontion never 
gave up her wanton ways: 


Did not Epicurus have as his lover Leontion, who was notorious for 
being a hetaira? She did not stop being a hetaira when she became a 
philosopher, but had sex with all the Epicureans in the Garden, even 
in front of Epicurus, causing him great distress. (13.588b). 


In Alciphron's fictional “Letters of Courtesans" (second or third cen- 
tury c.E.), Leontion complains that she is expected to play Xanthippe 
to Epicurus, while this pseudo-Socrates also keeps Pythocles as his 
Alcibiades (Alciphron 2.2.3). It is difficult to say whether the tradi- 
tion of painting portraits of Leontion “in meditation” (Plin. HN 
35.144; cf. 35.99) represents an alternate tradition (one that regarded 
her as a bona fide philosopher) or whether the point was to portray 
a beautiful hetaira who could also philosophize. 

Martha Nussbaum's Therapy of Desire also considers the possibility 
that the hostile sources may contain some evidence for a radical 
stand on the education of Aetairai among the Epicureans. This recent 
presentation of Hellenisüc ethics traces the footsteps of an imaginary 
female pupil as she seeks wisdom and healing in the various Greck 
and Roman philosophical schools. Nussbaum's choice for the role of 
this pupil is not Leontion, but Nikidion, a “perhaps historical and 


33 Sedley 126. 
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probably fictitious" woman of the Garden mentioned by Diogenes 
Laertius (10.7) and Plutarch (Non Posse 1097d-e). Nussbaum takes 
the name Nikidion (“little victory") as a hetaira name, but points out 
that hetairai “would be more likely than other women to be literate, 
and to have the freedom to move around at their own discretion."? 
When Nikidion studies with Aristotle (in Nussbaum's fictional account), 
she must disguise herself as a man even to gain admission, but among 
the Epicureans she is welcome as herself. Although Nussbaum does 
not see Epicurus “as a complete social radical,” she asserts that “[t]he 
radical step Epicurus took in opening his school to the real Nikidions 
of the world both influenced and was influenced by his conception 
of what philosophy should be."? In Nussbaum’s analysis, however, 
the result of the Garden's apparently progressive attitude toward 
women seems ultimately to be a step backward, for Epicurus’ con- 
ception of what philosophy “should be” also required the passivity 
and intellectual submission of the pupil. 


But an Epicurean hetaira named “Pleasant?” 


While Sedley and Snyder rehabilitate Leontion the meretricula and 
Hedeia the fetaira, others question the historicity of all or most of 
the Epicurean hetairai. Despite her interest in Nikidion as a poten- 
tial pupil of the Garden, Martha Nussbaum, for example, looks 
askance at names like “Tit” (Mammarion) and “Sweety-Pie” (Hedeia), 
and writes: “The authenticity of all the names is highly question- 
able, clearly; and we see that the beginnings of female philosophizing 
went hand in hand with the beginnings of sexist ‘humour’ about the 
character of the women сопсегпеа.”? То my ear, the name Hedeia 
(literally, “Sweet,” or “Pleasant”) seems especially suspect because it 
sounds like a punning burlesque on Epicurean hedonism. Sifting fact 
from polemic is not simple, however, and there is always the danger 


** Nussbaum, The Therapy of Desire: Theory and Practice in Hellenistic Ethics (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1994), 45. 

5 Nussbaum 53. 

3 Nussbaum 117, and 117 n. 32. 

? Martha Nussbaum, “Therapeutic Arguments: Epicurus and Aristotle," The Norms 
of Nature: Studies in Hellenistic Ethics, ed. Malcolm Schofield and Gisela Striker 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986), p. 38 n. 10. See also Hawley (“The 
Problem of Women Philosophers”), and Nussbaum, Therapy of Desire. 
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that the names sound suspicious only if we harbor erroneous notions 
of respectable names for fourth-century Greek women. 

This much is certain, however: epigraphical evidence proves that 
the most dubious-sounding Epicurean women's names are in fact 
genuine Greek names. Until recently, there also seemed to be significant 
evidence to suggest that those names belonged in fact to women 
from the Garden. The apparent confirmation comes from two epi- 
graphical sources: names that match those of four of the Epicurean 
hetairat appear in third- or fourth-century B.C.E. inscriptions from 
Attic healing sanctuaries. One inscription in particular has led Catherine 
Castner to suggest that three Epicurean women (Nikidion, Hedeia, 
and Boidion) made a pilgrimage from the Garden to the temple of 
Amphiaraos at Oropos, and that Hedeia also made an offering (this 
time in the company of Mammarion) at the temple of Asclepius in 
Athens.?? 

Castner's study does not focus upon an analysis of the epigraph- 
ical sources that might lead to such a conclusion, but concentrates 
instead upon the theological issue: since. Epicurus denied that the 
gods are interested in human affairs, would he have allowed the 
women to visit the temples? Citing sources such as Philodemus’ On 
Piety (93), Castner acknowledges that Epicureanism allowed for tra- 
ditional worship, but concludes that the quid pro quo of the healing 
cults was antithetical to Epicurean teachings. For Castner, the spe- 
cial allowances made for errant female students in Philodemus’ On 
Frank Criticism (to which I shall return below) supplies the solution: 
“Once the women had made the dedications, they would have found 
indulgence and forgiveness on the return to ће Kepos."? 

Recent work on the temple archives, however, demonstrates that 
the appearance of the women's names (among dozens of others) on 
the same stone means very little: the temple inventories were taken 
so sporadically that the records demonstrate only that offerings made 
by women with “Epicurean” names were present in the temples dur- 
ing two particular inventories. As Sara Aleshire makes clear in her 
discussion of the inscription from the Asclepieum on the slopes of 
the Acropolis, “the putative proximity of the dedications does not 


?' Catherine Castner, “Epicurean Hetairai As Dedicants to Healing Divinities?” 
GRBS 60 (1982): 51-57. 
? Castner 56. 
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exist: not only are [the names] separated by a break of unknown 
dimension (at least 23 lines in height) thus destroying their supposed 
close arrangement in the temple, but even the proximity of dedica- 
tions as listed in this ¿ķetacuóç indicates nothing about the chrono- 
logical sequence when those dedications were made."*? Years or even 
decades may have intervened between the women's offerings, and 
the inscriptions themselves are not securely dated to the first gener- 
ation of the Garden. (Aleshire dates the inventory from the Asklepieum 
shortly before 274/3 B.C.E., around 25 years later than Castner’s 
date of 301/0.) It is important to note also that the name Hedeia, 
which seems at first to provide a link between the two inscriptions, 
is in fact a very common name: a recent lexicon lists twenty-two 
occurrences of the name Hedeia for Attica alone.“ Thus the inscrip- 
tional evidence establishes only that the names themselves are real 
names, not that they belonged to women who visited the temple 
together, nor that the women had come from the Garden. 

It may be significant that the two Epicurean women's names with 
the best authority (both appearing in the writings of Epicurus) are 
also the least sexually suggestive: Themista and Leontion. Although 
it was not uncommon to give animal names to prostitutes, and 
although the related name Leaina (“Lioness”) may evoke a sexual 
position, Leontion's name (“Little Lioness”) is not necessarily erotic." 
Cicero's allusion (via Cotta in Nat. D. 1.93) to Leontion’s philo- 
sophical writings makes clear that she must have been at the very 
least a disciple of the Garden (and not simply a *companion").? 


10 Sara Aleshire, The Athenian Asklepieion: The People, Their Dedications, and the Inventories 
(Amsterdam: J. C. Gieben, 1989), 67. Having seen this inscription (for which I owe 
thanks to Harry Kritzas, curator of the National Epigraphical Museum at Athens), 
I can confirm that the printed editions make the text appear more compact and 
less damaged than it actually is. Although Aleshire’s published work treats mainly 
the Asclepieum, her judgment is also relevant for the temple of Amphiaraos. 

+4 M. J. Osborne and S. С. Bryne, eds., A Lexicon of Greek Personal Names Vol. П: 
Attica (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987). Two of these 22 citations are those dis- 
cussed by Aleshire and Castner; a third is Diogenes Laertius 10.7. 

© For a recent discussion of the “lioness” position and hetairai named Leaina, see 
Andrew Stewart, “Reflections,” Sexuality in Ancient Art, ed. Natalie Kampen (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996), 136-154; and Andrew Stewart, Art, Desire, and 
the Body in Ancient. Greece (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 159—162. 

5 Christian Jensen once suggested that a text from Herculaneum listed Leontion 
as a director of the Garden, but his reading has not found support. Christian Jensen, 
“Ein neuer Brief Epikurs,” Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 
Philologisch-Historische Klasse, HI 5 (1933): 1-94. 
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Themista (“Righteous”), who is not labeled as a Aetaira in the ancient 
texts, seems—as Cicero's testimony tells us (Fin. 2.21.68)—to have 
figured in some of Epicurus’ philosophical writings. Cicero's refer- 
ence to his enemy Piso's being “wiser than Themista" is apparently 
another contemptuous allusion to Themista’s reputed philosophical 
expertise (Pis. 63), and she appears as a genuine Epicurean philoso- 
pher in Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 4.19) and Lactantius (Dw. Inst. 
3.25.15). Perhaps Leontion and Themista were the only women of 
the early Garden, and there were no Aetairai involved until Timocrates 
invented them in his exposé. If we discount Timocrates’ report on 
the Epicurean lifestyle, however, and excise the erotic-sounding names 
from our lists of first-generation Epicureans, we are left with very 
few women. This may be the safest path for the historian, but later 
Epicureans were not so inhospitable. ‘They seem instead to have wel- 
comed Hedeia and Mammarion as their own. 


Hedeia et aliae in Later Epicurean Circles 


Whether there really were women in the Garden with names like 
“Erotion” and “Hedeia,” or whether the names were invented by 
anti-Epicurean pamphleteers, the stories endured. To generations of 
outsiders, Epicurus’ relations with these women, together with the 
stories of Epicurus’ over-indulgence in food and wine, epitomized 
his immoral doctrine of pleasure. Epicurus was not only rumored to 
have associated with hetairai, he also supposedly kept up a salacious 
correspondence with them. In Alciphron’s “Letters of Courtesans,” 
Leontion is made to complain to the famous /ietatra Lamia about a 
lecherous Epicurus who will not stop sending her “interminable” let- 
ters (Alciphron 2.2.1-3 = Epicurus fr. 142 US)." The foes of Epicurus 
could easily imagine such letters, or they could fabricate them. In 
fact, Diogenes Laertius tells us of a collection of dirty letters “from 
Epicurus" that Diogenes claims were actually composed by Diotimus 
the Stoic (Diog. Laert. 10.3). An Epicurean letter that appears in the 
second-century C.E. inscription of Diogenes of Oenoanda responds 


“ Part of the joke here seems to be that Lamia’s correspondent is Leontion (Little 
Lioness) rather than Leaina (Lioness). Leaina and Lamia were famous hetairai who 
associated with the tyrant Demetrius Poliorketes; the sources seem to treat these 
women as a familiar pair (Athenaeus 13.577). 
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to such defamation by replacing the popular view of Epicurus with 
a more favorable portrayal. I regard this text, which is known as 
the Letter to Mother, as a fictional portrayal of the founding sage of 
the Garden.* Rejecting the dominant tradition, The Letter to Mother 
documents another Epicurus: a man who wrote helpful letters to his 
mother, teaching her how to seek Epicurean &tapagéio (tranquillity). 
The letter not only demonstrates that Epicurus cared for his mother 
(perhaps the ultimate character reference), but, by depicting him 
engaged in philosophical discussion with her, it suggests that his inter- 
est in welcoming women to the Garden was completely honorable. 
In Plutarch’s imagination Epicurus was a source of shame to his 
mother, but the text from Oenoanda demonstrates instead that 
Epicurus brought her joy and wisdom. 

While rumors spread among outsiders, the Epicureans seem not 
to have refuted the stories about hetairai, but instead responded 
obliquely: they either affirmed that women can indeed engage in 
philosophy (as in the Letter to Mother), or criticized the dominant cul- 
ture’s attitudes toward erotic love (as in book 4 of Lucretius). While 
outsiders viewed Hedeia and the other women as proof of Epicurean 
depravity, later Epicureans added them to their lists of forebears. 
Thus Hedeia, Nikidion, Mammarion, and Demetria appear in a text 
of Philodemus (PHerc. 1005).*° Most of the known names are also 
recorded (without any denial that the women belonged to Epicurus’ 
circle) by Diogenes Laertius, who was certainly a great supporter of 
Epicureanism if he was not an official member of a particular 
Epicurean group." Considering Diogenes’ regard for Epicureanism, 
it is noteworthy that he records that Leontion became the concu- 
bine (raAAoxn, Diog. Laert. 10.23) of Metrodorus, although she 
appears in a fragment of Seneca as his wife (uxor; Haase, fr. 45). 

Philodemus acknowledges that there were complaints about erotic 
encounters in the Garden when he writes that a certain man “griped 
repeatedly that Leontion and a certain hetaira are mentioned in the 
Epicurean Pragmateia (èv tit проупотеіол) and that Nikidion was the 
lover of Idomeneus, Mammarion of Leonteus, Demetria of Hermar- 


5 See Gordon 66-93. 

% Anna Angeli, Agli amici di scuola (PHerc. 1005). La scuola di Epicuro 7 (Naples: 
Bibliopolis, 1988), 191. 

1 Gordon 51; Jaap Mansfeld, Studies in the Historiography of Greek Philosophy 348 
(Assen: Van Gorcum, 1990). 
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chus, and about what kind of ‘paedagogue’ Polyaenus was to Pytho- 
cles..." (PHerc. 1005, fr. 117.2).? Some scholars have supposed 
that the man to whom Philodemus here refers must be an outsider 
(perhaps a Stoic), or a defector like our Timocrates. Recent work on 
this text, however, shows that the complainer is in fact an Epicurean 
who does not have his facts straight." He knows a few Epicurean 
texts but his knowledge is superficial, and he is profoundly confused 
about the lives of the first Epicureans. Anna Angeli suggests that 
Philodemus implies that this grumbling Epicurean had learned some 
of his Epicurean history from spurious sources, perhaps even from 
fake letters such as those by Diotimus the Stoic.? Although the text 
breaks off just after the apparent allegation of an erotic relationship 
between Pythocles and Polyaenus (quoted above), it seems that 
Philodemus is criticizing the wayward Epicurean for believing bad 
things about the first generation of the Garden, not for believing in 
Epicurean Лейайаї who did not exist. 

A few other texts of Philodemus suggest that he was indeed unper- 
turbed by the notion that a woman could have a voice in philo- 
sophical discourse. Perhaps the most tantalizing (but inconclusive) 
evidence comes from Philodemus’ epigrams in the Greek Anthology, 
a corpus that is seldom read as an integral part of Philodemus’ 
Epicurean writings. These epigrams present fleeting images of a 
woman named Xanthippe who is not only conversant with Epicurean 
thought, but more knowledgeable than her male companion (Epigram 
3).? Even more interesting is David Sider's observation that Xanthippe, 
the lover and wife of “Philodemus” in some of the poems is also 
portrayed as his “Epicurean friend" (e.g. in Epigram 7).? Even the 
combination—lover, spouse, and friend—is startling: the idea that a 


55 The Pragmateia may be a document on Epicurean history or Epicurean disci- 
pline; Anna Angeli translates: “negli scritti dottrinari dottrinari,” Angeli 191. 

Angeli 26, 271—277. 

5 Angeli 272. 

?! For a sustained assessment of the Epicurean stance of Philodemus’ poems, see 
Sider's edition of the Epigrams, which makes frequent reference also to the work of 
Gigante. For the possibility that Philodemus’ love poetry affirms that women can 
be Epicurean philosophers see Sider, “The Love Poetry of Philodemus," American 
Journal of Philology 108 (1987): 311—323, esp. 319. 

5 Sider, Epigrams 68. See also Sider's essay in this volume. 

?* Sider, Epigrams, 36. In Sider’s reading, the woman's name suggests that the 
“Philodemus” of the poems is playing Socrates to her Xanthippe. 
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man might desire his own wife appears only rarely in Greck, the 
notorious exception being the story of Candaules (Hdt. 1.8.1). But 
given the importance of friendship among Epicureans, the apparent 
inclusion of a woman “as a ‘friend’ in the special sense used within 
the Garden” is even more significant. And yet the evidence from 
the poems is too slight to allow a full treatment of Philodemus' atti- 
tudes toward female Epicureans. 

Another scrap of evidence comes to us from the papyrus text of 
Philodemus’ On Frank Criticism, an incomplete and sometimes per- 
plexing work that—according to the current consensus—offers “a 
fairly good picture of later Epicurean psychagogy and communal 
pedagogy.” The main topic of this text is the candid criticism of 
moral error among Epicurean friends, and the papyrus indicates that 
Philodemus is recording the wisdom of the Epicurean scholarch Zeno, 
whose lectures Philodemus heard in Athens. Thus it is notable that 
the discussions of various modes of speech for different sorts of stu- 
dents (or Epicurean friends) include references to the teacher’s need 
to make adjustments not only for the student’s age and status, but 
also for the student’s gender: “just as a lad differs from a woman 
and old men will differ from [<women>] and youngsters alike” 
(VIa).°° Later the text also cautions that women have difficulty accept- 
ing criticism because “they assume rather that they are being reviled 
and they are all the more crushed by the disgrace” (ХХПа) and 
tend to burst into tears (XXIIb). While this is not strong evidence 
for the existence of leading Epicurean women philosophers, Philodemus 
certainly implies here that an Epicurean community would include 
serious female practitioners or students. A decided lack of sympathy 
for the Epicurean woman is apparent, however, in his comments 
that woman are suspicious of their teachers, and that they are “too 
impulsive and too vain and too fond of their [reputation]” (XXIIa). 

Other papyrus texts of Philodemus also provide further indication 
that Philodemus or his teachers may have been uneasy with the pres- 
ence of women in the early Garden. Philodemus frequently appeals 
to Epicurean authority, but for him the canonical texts are clearly 


5t Sider, Epigrams 89. 

? David Konstan, Diskin Clay, Clarence E. Glad, Johan C. Thom, and James 
Ware, eds., Philodemus: On Frank Criticism, SBLTT (Altanta, Georgia: Scholars Press, 
1998), 2. 


5° Translation from Konstan et al. 101. 
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not just those of Epicurus himself, but of a group he calls oi &vópec 
(“the теп”): Epicurus, Metrodorus, Hermarchus, and Polyaenus.? 
These three companions to Epicurus are of course well known from 
the texts of Diogenes Laertius and others, but it was only with the 
discovery of the papyri of Philodemus that a tradition of four Founding 
Fathers was revealed.? My suspicion is that this is a case of ап 
“invention of tradition” and that first-century Epicureans call the 
founders “the men” (rather than, say, “the four") advisedly. The evi- 
dence is too slight to pin down the date or author of such an inven- 
tion, but my own candidate is Philodemus’ teacher Zeno. According 
to Cicero (who also heard Zeno lecture), Zeno habitually ridiculed 
the Stoic Chrysippos by calling him Chrysippa (in the feminine; Nat. D. 
1.93). This suggests some name-calling exchanges between Stoics and 
Epicureans in which Zeno responded in kind to the pervasive anti- 
Epicurean rhetoric. Outsiders could call the Garden womanish, but 
this new tradition of Founding Fathers asserts its manliness. 

Perhaps the impulse that gave the Garden "the men" also made 
it hostile toward female disciples. ‘The Garden survived for several 
hundred years, but most of the women whose names appear in our 
sources belong to the first generation only. It is hard to say whether 
this is due only to the backward-looking glance of both Epicureans 
and outsiders, or whether there simply were no women in the Garden 
through much of its history. During the second century c.e. when 
Epicureanism enjoyed a widespread revival, some women attached 
themselves to the school—including Plotina (wife of the emperor 
Trajan) and at least one woman in Rhodes (see Diogenes of Oenoanda, 
who mentions the friendly ministrations of this woman in a badly 
damaged fragment, Smith fr. 122). I imagine that these women saw 
themselves as the successors of Leontion and Themista, as well as 
of Mammarion, Hedeia, and Erotion. 


?' Sedley, “Philosophical Allegiance in the Greco-Roman World,” Philosophia Togata: 
Essays on Philosophy and Roman Society, ed. Miriam Griffin and Jonathan Barnes (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1989), 105-6; and Francesca Longo Auricchio, “La suola 
di Epicuro," CErc 8 (1978): 21—37. 

58 Seneca may be alluding to this tradition when he writes that the three became 
magnos viros through their association with Epicurus (Sen. £f. 6.6). Plutarch also 
makes sardonic use of “the men” as a title throughout the Лоп Posse (1087А, 1087B, 
1088D, 1096E, and passim). 
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A Suggestion in Lieu of a Conclusion 


While some modern scholarship continues (in the Timocratean tra- 
dition) to treat the Epicureans as unreflective pleasure-seekers, sev- 
eral studies have come to the Garden’s defense. In this essay I have 
given serious consideration to Jane Snyder’s confident description of 
gender equality in the Garden. In stark opposition is the work of 
Norman De Witt, who argued that Epicurean circles maintained a 
strict hierarchy with Epicurus as patriarch. An uneasy middle ground 
is now occupied by Martha Nussbaum, who holds that women and 
slaves did indeed study in the Garden, but who questions the intel- 
lectual value of Epicureanism itself. To illustrate her view Nussbaum 
quotes an ancient Greek joke in which the sage Arcesilaus is asked 
why students from various schools can move to the Garden, but no 
Epicureans ever go over to the other schools. Arcesilaus replies: 
“Because men can become eunuchs, but eunuchs never become men” 
(Diog. Laert. 4.43).? To Nussbaum, this quip offers an apt assess- 
ment of the analytical inadequacies of Epicurean training, but I 
would shift the focus back to the sexual slur. Surely the eunuch joke 
refers not just to the alleged intellectual inferiority of the Garden, 
but also to the gender issues raised in this essay. 

Male Epicureans were notorious not only for withdrawing to the 
Garden in the company of women, but also for their subversion of 
conventional notions of what it means to be a Greck (or a Roman) 
and a man. To return to the metaphorical use of women as a sign 
for the Epicurean character and to complaints about Epicureans not 
making good generals or politicians: can we not concede that Plutarch 
is sometimes right? Instead of siding with Plutarch, Cicero, and 
others who ridicule the Epicureans for not being real men, current 
readers can take the polemics as evidence that Epicureanism deserves 
to be taken seriously as a critique of Greek and Roman society. The 
final suggestion I would offer to students of Epicureanism is to test 
this paradigm shift whenever any joke or anecdote about the Epicureans 
is encountered: the Garden was notorious not because it promoted 
licentious behavior (as its enemies claimed), but because it was crit- 
ical of the dominant culture. Although it will always be difficult to 


? Nussbaum, “Therapeutic Arguments," 73-4; also Nussbaum, The Therapy of 
Desire, 139. 
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rewrite the history of Epicureanism, our inquiries will be most fruit- 
ful if we grant that it 1s no coincidence that the Garden, which is 
arguably the least respected and most maligned of the Greck and 
Roman philosophical schools, is also the one that is most often cited 
as the school that harbored women and slaves. 
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CALL ME FRANK: LUCIAN'S (SELF-)DEFENSE OF FRANK 
SPEAKING AND PHILODEMUS’ Пері Поррпсіос 


GLENN S. HorLAND 


Abstract 


The satirist Lucian of Samosata provides valuable insights into the 
popular estimation of the philosophical schools, their teachings, and 
their adherents in the second century с.к. In his dialogue, The Dead 
Come to Life, or the Fisherman, Lucian’s alter ego, Поррпс1бётс (Frank 
Talk), is accused by the shades of the great philosophers of slander- 
ing them in his satires. Frank Talk wins acquittal by claiming that his 
satiric attacks are in fact an exercise of the philosophical virtue of 
frank criticism, exercised against the charlatans who claim to follow 
the great philosophers, but who by their hypocrisy bring the founders 
of their philosophical schools into disrepute. Although much of what 
Lucian says in the character of Frank Talk is consistent with the exer- 
cise of rappnoto as Philodemus describes it, Lucian in fact extends the 
mandate for frank criticism beyond brotherly correction within the 
philosophical community to cover satiric attacks carried out in public 
for educated but non-philosophical audiences in search of amusement. 


New Testament scholars have long recognized the satiric works of 
Lucian of Samosata as a helpful resource for illuminating certain 
aspects of the New Testament,’ and they are beginning to recognize 
the writings of the Epicurean philosopher Philodemus of Gadara as 
a similar resource.” Lucian mentions Christians in passing a few times 


' The most significant study in this regard is that of Hans Dieter Betz, Lukian 
von Samosata und das Neue Testament: religionsgeschichtliche und pardnetische Parallelen, Beitrag 
zum Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1961). The 
passages in Lucian most often cited as a source of information about Christianity 
appear in The Passing of Peregrinus, describing that philosopher’s brief fling with 
Christianity (De Morte Peregrini. [Пері тўс Ilepeypivou teAevtiy¢] 11—16). As early as 
the turn of the last century, one scholar was able to write, “The attitude of Lucian 
towards Christianity has been the subject of more discussion than that of any other 
heathen writer;” W. Lucas Collins, Lucian (Philadelphia: Lippincott, n.d.) 168; see 
his chapter “Lucian and Christianity,” 167-80. 

? A major example in this case is Clarence E. Glad's Paul and Philodemus: Adaptability 
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while Philodemus obviously does not, but both authors provide insights 
into the Hellenistic culture of their times, and especially into dom- 
inant attitudes and systems of value among the intellectual elites.? 
But it might also prove instructive, to New Testament scholars as 
well as to classicists, to compare what these two authors have to say 
on a specific subject they both discuss at length: the philosophical 
virtue of rappnoío, frank criticism.' 

There are two primary reasons for asking whether the views of a 
Syrian satirist of the second century С.Е. are relevant to a modern 
understanding of Philodemus' first century B.C.E. treatise On Frank Criti- 
cism (Пері xa ppnoto). The first is, as one scholar has put it, “.. . [Lucian] 
had the misfortune of living in the second century A.D., which has 
too often been regarded as bearing much the same relation to clas- 
sical and archaic culture as postnatal depression does to birth.” The 
second is, Lucian was a satirist, someone whose primary purpose was 
not to present an accurate picture of his contemporaries and his cul- 
ture but to produce humor through ridicule.^ One might reasonably 
wonder whether Lucian can be trusted to provide an accurate account 
of what was considered in his time a primarily philosophical and 
political virtue. 


in Epicurean and Early Christian Psychagogy (Leiden: Brill, 1995); see also the intro- 
duction to this volume by John T. Fitzgerald. 

3 Among the major works on Lucian are: Francis С. Allinson, Lucian: Satirist and 
Artist (Boston: Marshall Jones, 1926), Graham Anderson, Studies in Lucian’s Comic 
Fiction (Leiden: Brill, 1976), idem, Lucian: Theme and Variation in the Second Sophistic 
(Leiden: Brill, 1976), Barry Baldwin, Studies in Lucian (Toronto: Hakkert, 1973), 
Robert Bracht Branham, Unruly Eloquence: Lucian and the Gomedy of Traditions (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1989), Jennifer Hall, Lucian^s Satire, Monographs in Classical 
Studies (New York: Arno, 1981), Christopher Prestige Jones, Culture and Society in 
Lucian (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1986). Studies that concentrate on 
Lucian’s influence on subsequent ages include David Marsh, Lucian and the Latins: 
Humor and Humanism in the Early Renaissance (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1998), Christiane Lauvergnat-Gagniére, Lucien de Samosate et le Lucianisme en 
France au XVI" Siècle: Athéisme et Polémique (Geneva: Librairie Droz, 1988), Christopher 
Robinson, Lucian and His Influence in Europe (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1979). 

* According to the context, in this essay mappnota will be translated variously as 
“frank criticism" (specifically in reference to Philodemus’ treatise, Пері mappnota), 
“frank speaking,” or, particularly in regard to Lucian's assumed character IHappnoi&óng 
in The Dead Come to Life, “frank talk.” 

? Branham, Unruly Eloquence 12. 

* For the definition and intention of satire, cf. the short study by Arthur Pollard, 
Satire, The Critical Idiom (London: Methuen, 1970), who focuses primarily on 
Augustan satirists such as Swift, Dryden, and Pope. For a more comprehensive 
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But Lucian's value for our purposes lies precisely in his role as a 
satirist. Lucian made his living, as he himself tells us, as an orator 
who traveled from place to place giving public performances of his 
satiric dialogues. We are justified in making the following assump- 
tions, as have most of those who have written about Lucian: 


Those for whom he wrote and performed were not the unlettered pub- 
lic but the “cultured,” “those who pursue letters." It is to be expected 
that when he talks of contemporary culture and society he does so 
from the vantage point of a practiced observer: not an otherworldly 
“artist,” still less a “journalist,” but a man in touch with his time.? 


But what guarantee can we have that the work of a satirist such as 
Lucian accurately reflects the philosophical ideas of either the clas- 
sical past or his own era? It 1s generally conceded that Aristophanes, 
for example, in his satire of Socrates in The Clouds, draws more upon 
the figure of the Sophist than upon the character of Socrates him- 
еШ? Lucian makes philosophers a frequent target of his satire, most 
notably in Vitarum Auctio (Philosophies for Sale [Віоу Прб.с1с]) and its 


account, with some specific attention to Lucian, see Gilbert Highet, The Anatomy of 
Satire (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1962), esp. 3-44; Ronald Paulson, The 
Fictions of Satire (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1967), esp. 31—42; Dustin Griffin, Satire: 
A Crticial Reintroduction (Lexington: University Press of Kentucky, 1994), esp. 6—34. 

7 Cf. Zeuxis or Antiochus (ZedEig Ñ `Аутіоҳос̧) 1, where Lucian describes the after- 
math of one of his lectures; Piscator (The Dead Соте to Life ГАуоВло®утес | 0Лле0с]) 
25, where the shade of Diogenes describes Lucian's professional activities in his 
indictment of Frank Talk; and Bis accusatis (The Double Indictment [Aig коттүорооцеуос]) 
25—35, where the subject is Lucian's innovative combination of oratory and comic 
dialogue. For an outline of Lucian’s career as a satiric orator, see Jones 9-15 and 
Hall 16-44. 

8 Jones 23. 

? Ar. Nu. 218-509, 627—790; Socrates himself makes this complaint in Apol. 
19c1—5, and scholars generally support it, at least to the extent that they feel it 1s 
necessary to explain the discrepancy between Aristophanes’ portrayal and that of 
Plato and Xenophon. W. K. C. Guthrie reviews a number of such explanations in 
his Socrates (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1971) 39—55, but argues that 
there are points of contact between Socrates in the Clouds and in Plato's dialogues, 
50-52; Kenneth J. Dover suggests that Aristophanes was ridiculing a type, “the 
intellectual,” a pretentious blowhard who holds forth on a variety of highfalutin 
topics; see the introduction to Aristophanes: Clouds, ed. and trans. Kenneth J. Dover 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1968) xxxii-lvii, and a revised version, “Socrates in the Clouds,” 
in The Philosophy of Socrates: A Collection of Critical Essays, ed. Gregory Vlastos (Notre 
Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1971) 50—77. The stock character of “the 
intellectual” Aristophanes parodied in Clouds has comedic descendants in “the doc- 
tor” of Commedia dell’Arte and “the professor” in twentieth-century comedy, includ- 
ing characters created by Sid Caesar and Groucho Marx. 
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"sequel," Piscator (The Dead Come to Life, or the Fisherman |'Avaiobvzec 
f| GAtevc]). Even his apparently sincere description of his own search 
for true philosophy, placed in the mouth of his alter ego IIo. ppnot&óng 
in The Dead Come to Life 11-12, is not entirely what it seems. It is, 
rather, “Lucian’s parody of a standard pattern of narrative used to 
describe philosophical searches, for example by the Christian Justin, 
and again it may be in part a literary device of which the aim is 
to palliate his attacks on modern philosophers." '? 

But in spite of these satirical attacks, Lucian repeatedly presents 
himself as a friend of philosophy. As C. P. Jones notes, “... As 
would be expected of a cultured man of letters in the second cen- 
tury, [Lucian's] acquaintance with philosophy and philosophers was 
not merely superficial. In his own words, he was ‘bred up to cul- 
ture and moderately conversant with philosophy.’”'' If Lucian some- 
times mocks certain groups, particularly the Stoics, he declares 
solidarity with others and in his writings often uses philosophers as 
the spokesmen for his own (satiric) point of view. He seems most 
sympathetic to the Epicureans, perhaps because they, like Lucian, 
viewed religious claims with a healthy skepticism, and were often 
vociferous opponents of religious charlatans.'!? He also favors the 
milder sort of Cynics, like Demonax, and makes the Cynic Menippus 
of Gadara his spokesman in such works as Dialogues of the Dead. 

But even if Lucian were demonstrably opposed to philosophy and 
philosophers per se, the evidence his work provides about the mean- 
ing and use of a popular philosophical concept such as nappnoia 
could not be dismissed out of hand. The comic effect of Lucian's 
satire depended on his audience's familiarity with the contemporary 
manifestations of an inherited conglomerate of Hellenistic culture as 
well as Lucian’s ability to evoke that culture and draw attention to 
its contradictions in his own day. As Arthur Pollard notes, 


? Jones 25; he cites Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho 2. For a careful discus- 
sion of the scholarly debate over Lucian's relationship to philosophy and the extent 
to which he himself might be styled a philosopher, see Hall 151-93. 

! Jones 26; the words are said of Lycinus by Crato in De saltatione (On the Dance 
[Пері ópynoéoc]) 2. 

? Jones treats the agreements between Lucian and the Epicureans in some detail, 
Culture and Society, 26-28. He writes, “... Lucian brings conventional charges against 
the Epicureans, their gluttony and hedonism, their apparent hypocrisy in observ- 
ing conventional religion. But these jabs are very gentle compared to his treatment 
of other schools" (27). 
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Satire 1s always acutely conscious of the difference between what things 
are and what they ought to be... For [the satirist] to be successful 
his society should at least pay lip-service to the ideals he upholds... 
He is then able to exploit more fully the differences between appear- 
ance and reality and especially to expose hypocrisy." 


This was the situation Lucian addressed. He was 


a seriocomic sophist who engages his audience in a playful reappraisal 
of the contemporary value of its celebrated cultural past, a reappraisal 
made necessary by the simple historical fact that the significance of 
ancient Hellenic traditions and institutions for an audience of the sec- 
ond century A.D. could no longer be that of the classical and archaic 
periods in which the cultural matrix took on its original shape. Indeed, 
this ongoing process of selective imitation and reinterpretation is the 
surest sign that authentic continuity with the past was still possible." 


Christopher Robinson argues that Lucian’s audiences were made up 
of an intellectual elite: 


A Lucianic satire relies on the previous existence of myths, romance, 
tragedy, comedy, the novella, all of which it absorbs into its own pat- 
tern. It belongs to an esoteric tradition, in that only the cognoscenti— 
those who can identify the ingredients and thus appreciate the 
assimilation—will fully appreciate the art." 


Since Lucian addressed an educated, intelligent audience, he may 
reasonably be expected to reveal a reliable indication of how the 
concept of frank criticism, so thoroughly expounded in terms of 
Epicurean philosophy by Philodemus some two centuries before, was 
understood by the educated elite of the second century с.к. 

In fact, Lucian depended not only on his audience’s familiarity 
with the teachings of the philosophical schools of his time but also 
on its knowledge of the characteristics of their professed adherents. 
This dependence is particularly clear in Philosophies for Sale and The 
Dead Come to Life, or the Fisherman.'® It is in the latter satire that Lucian 


! Pollard 3. 

1 Branham 7. 

? Robinson 44. He qualifies the term “cognoscenti” by comparing Lucian's audi- 
ence to the modern audience of Ken Russell’s film, “The Boy Friend,” whose mem- 
bers must have a broad range of reference if they are to fully appreciate Russell’s 
comic intentions (ibid.). This term must also be understood in the light of Robinson’s 
earlier assertion that Lucian’s career took him only to what were “hardly the most 
fashionable parts of the empire” (ibid., 3). 

16 There have been few specialized studies of Piscator; it has generally been con- 
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himself appears under the guise of the character IIoppnotóng (for 
our purposes, “Frank Talk”). His appropriation of mappnoto as this 
character’s defining characteristic assumes both that mappnoia is a 
widely-admired virtue and that his audience will accept Lucian’s (self-) 
characterization as a valid one. Not surprisingly, it is in this dia- 
logue that we find Lucian's most thorough treatment of this philo- 
sophical virtue and so also the best source of useful information 
regarding the prevailing ideas about nmappnota among the educated 
elite in Lucian's day." 

The essential plot of The Dead Come to Life is the trial of Lucian's 
alter ego Frank Talk on the charge of slandering the great philoso- 
phers of the past, and his eventual acquittal. Frank Talk is the tar- 
get of a violent attack by the shades of the great philosophers, who 
are temporarily on leave from Hades for the very purpose of hunt- 
ing him down. They accuse Frank Talk of slandering their reputa- 
tions and their teachings in his satires and plan to do him bodily 
harm. Frank Talk protests that he is really his accusers’ greatest 
friend and defender, and asks for the opportunity to prove as much 
in a fair trial. Since the philosophers are wary of Frank Talk's abil- 
ities as a forensic orator, he suggests that Philosophy herself serve 
as judge, and that the shades of the philosophers serve as both pros- 
ecutors and jury. 

Frank Talk and the philosophers intercept Philosophy and her 
entourage during her daily stroll to the Stoa. Philosophy and sev- 
eral of her attendants agree to participate in the trial, with Diogenes 
taking the role of prosecutor on the philosophers’ behalf. His case 
is that Frank Talk, having tired of the courtroom, has made his 


sidered within the larger context of Lucian relationship to philosophy and philoso- 
phers;” cf. Alice S. Alexiou, “Philosophers in Lucian” (Ph.D. diss., Fordham University, 
1990). 

17 The concept of xappnoto also provides the pretext for the extended invective 
of Pseudologista (The Would-Be Critic) 1; c£. Branham, Unruly Eloquence, 29—32. 

'8 Diogenes is most likely assigned this role because he was viewed as a para- 
digm of philosophical nappnoia, frank speaking, as well as &AevOepío, free action; 
see Branham, “Defacing the Currency: Diogenes’ Rhetoric and the Invention of 
Cynicism” in The Cynics: The Cynic Movement in Antiquity and Its Legacy, ed. Branham 
and Marie-Odile Goulet-Cazé, Hellenistic Culture and Society 23 (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1996) 81—104, esp. 96-104. As we will 
see is the case with Lucian, Diogenes exercised nappnota not for the benefit of the 
one he addressed, but for the instruction and amusement of an audience, Branham 


100—103. 
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living by ridiculing philosophers as cheats and frauds. But worse, he 
has maligned Philosophy herself, inciting laughter among the crowds, 
who like to jeer at what is most noble and worthy. Frank Talk is 
worse than Aristophanes, who at least could claim the protection of 
the license granted by the Dionysia." Frank Talk claims to be serv- 
ing Philosophy, but Diogenes charges he has in fact seduced Dialogue 
and even enlisted Menippus, who is notably not among his accusers, 
in his cause. Frank Talk's most recent outrage, Diogenes continues, 
is the satire Philosophies for Sale, which presents Diogenes himself being 
sold for the measly sum of two obols. Frank Talk must be punished, 
Diogenes argues, so that others will heed the warning and respect 
both Philosophy and her faithful devotees, the philosophers. 

Frank Talk's self-defense will be examined in some detail below, 
but it is based on the power of satire to expose and ridicule those 
who falsely present themselves as philosophers and who, by so doing, 
bring into disrepute the very doctrines they claim to uphold. ‘Truth 
herself attests to the veracity of Frank Talk's self-defense. Plato and 
Diogenes, on behalf of the dead philosophers, withdraw the charges 
and declare Frank Talk to be their friend. He is acquitted, and 
Philosophy admits him as a member of her household. 

In the second part of the dialogue, Frank Talk encourages the 
shades of the philosophers to prosecute the frauds whose failings and 
hypocrisies have discredited them. He gathers the fraudulent philoso- 
phers for arraignment by loudly proclaiming an offer of gifts. Hordes 
of philosophers gather from all directions, but when they learn Frank 
Talk's true intention, they scatter, leaving behind only those few true 
philosophers who have nothing to fear from a trial. Frank Talk then 
“fishes” for philosophers belonging to the different schools, each of 
whom 15 denounced by his school’s founder. 

Finally, Philosophy empowers Frank Talk to distinguish the frauds 
from the sincere by testing them with the help of Investigation 
(ò "EAeyxog) ordering him to brand the frauds and crown the sin- 
cere with olive branches.?? That settled, Philosophy and her entourage 


9 The Dionysia was an Athenian festival in honor of Dionysius Eleuthereus that 
included performances of both tragedies and comedies. 

2 The verb (éA€yym) appears in Phild. De lib. dic. XVIb.7-8, in reference to 
exposing those who only feign their love for nappnoia: “But when the rebuke comes, 
they have their pretense exposed . .."; as in Pisc., there is the idea of searching out 
and exposing those who are not faithful to the philosophical ideals they confess. 
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return to their stroll, the dead philosophers return to Hades, and 
Frank Talk and Investigation begin their work, knowing that, wher- 
ever they go, they will need “plenty of brands and very few wreaths."?! 

The key to understanding the idea of nappnoia that underlies 
Lucian’s theory of satire comes in Frank Talk's self-defense (Pise. 
29-37). He begins by noting that Diogenes could have included 
among the list of Frank Talk's “offenses” many other, more serious 
criticisms he has leveled against his targets. But he also asks his 
accusers to consider who his real targets were. Frank Talk then 
begins a somewhat stereotyped account of his career as a follower 
of Philosophy. Originally, he says, he was a law-court orator but, 
having become disgusted with the many vices that seem to accom- 
pany forensic rhetoric, he left the law and turned to the ideals 
espoused by Philosophy (Pise. 29). He came to admire deeply not 
only those ideals but also those who had espoused them, the same 
great philosophers of the past who are now his accusers. These are 
the "founding fathers of the good life,’ who have “the finest and 
most useful counsel to offer—provided someone had the power and 
tenacity to adhere to it!” (Pisc. 30). 

But, Frank Talk continues, he quickly became aware of the many 
philosophical charlatans who are mere caricatures of the great philoso- 
phers of the past. Although they present the appearance well enough, 
their lives contradict everything they profess to believe. All of this 
hypocrisy and pretense fueled Frank Talk's indignation, which he 
compares to the indignation one might feel if an effeminate actor 
were to play the part of one of the great heroes of the past, and so 
make a woman of him. 

But since the great philosophers are dead, most people think that 
these philosophical frauds are true philosophers. Frank Talk has seen 
how people lay the blame for the vices of these charlatans on 
Philosophy herself, or on the founders of the schools to which they 
claim to belong. Frank ‘Talk argues that he took the only course of 
action he could: in order to defend the great philosophers of the 
past, he had to expose the philosophic charlatans of his own day 


2! English quotations from Lucian’s work are taken from Selected Satires of Lucian, 
ed. and trans. Lionel Casson (Garden City, NY: Anchor Books, 1962) 334—61. 

2 Numbers in parentheses refer to sections of The Dead Come to Life in the LCL 
edition of Lucian's works, ed. and trans Austin Morris Harmon (New York: Putnam, 


1921) 3:1-81. 
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for the frauds they are, lest anyone confuse them with the genuine 
article. 

What makes this task all the more difficult, however, is that the 
frauds know all their masters’ works and say all the right things. But 
their behavior is almost exactly the opposite of the doctrines they 
teach—and teach for a good price. These charlatans are the ones 
who hold Philosophy up to ridicule. People notice the contradiction 
between what the false philosophers say and what they do, and they 
hold Philosophy to scorn “for producing such scum" (ei towmdto 
коӨбрцота extpéger (Pisc. 34); cp. 1 Cor. 4:13, перкодбрџото). 

The grossest offense of the charlatans is their obsession with money, 
in spite of their teaching that “Wealth should be shared” and “Money 
is a matter of "difference" (Pise. 35). They value money above 
everything else and are quick to borrow but reluctant to lend to 
those in need, despite their praise of friendship (quAto).? The truth 
is, they practice friendship and virtue until money is at stake, and 
then their true nature becomes apparent. “They act like a pack of 
hounds who have had a bone tossed in their midst—making a simul- 
taneous leap, they snap away at each other and howl at the one 
who's quick enough to grab it” (Pisc. 36). 

Frank Talk considers it his duty to expose and ridicule such frauds, 
but he would never speak against the philosophers of the past who 
are his accusers, or against their sincere followers—for such true 
devotees do exist. Indeed, what charge could he bring against the 
true philosophers? Do his accusers wish to claim that they have any- 
thing in common with the wretches he attacks? 

This is Frank Talk's defense. His basic argument is that he has, 
in the name of Philosophy and on behalf of the great philosophers 
of the past, attacked the frauds and charlatans of his day who falsely 
call themselves philosophers and in so doing bring that noble pro- 
fession into disrepute. The frank talk (rappnoi&ónc) that character- 
izes his work and gives him his name is simply a matter of calling 
a spade a spade. He cannot allow fraud to go unexposed, and feels 
it is his duty to bring the true nature of those who pose as philoso- 
phers to the attention of the public. 


? For one example of Lucian's ironic presentation of the virtue of gta, see 
Richard I. Pervo, “With Lucian: Who Needs Friends?: Friendship in the Toxaris,” 
Greco-Roman Perspectives on Friendship, ed. John Т. Fitzgerald (Atlanta: Scholars, 1997) 
163-80. 
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The argument Frank Talk offers draws upon both political and 
philosophical traditions regarding the use of and justification for лор- 
pnota, and depends upon those traditions for its logical force. But 
the argument also expands upon the traditional mandate for frank 
speaking to provide a defense of satire as another form of socially 
beneficial ro ppnoíto. 

IIoppnoto is first of all a political virtue, one exercised by free 
men for the public good.** Within the Athenian assembly, each cit- 
izen had the right to speak his mind frankly about whatever prob- 
lems the city faced and how best to address them. As David Fredrickson 
notes, this proposition provided a pretext for orators to retain their 
audiences sympathy and attention even in the act of calling their 
actions to account: “When orators admonished their audiences for 
some civil ill, they relied upon the city’s reputation for loving frank 
speech and asked for toleration of their plain speaking in light of its 
beneficent aim.” 

Indeed, the exercise of nappnota was so closely bound up with 
the rights and obligations of citizenship that it marks the boundary 
between a free man and a slave. If one were not allowed to exer- 
cise mappnota for some reason, one's practical status would be no 
better than that of a slave, and slaves were denied citizenship. A 
slave had no right to speak frankly, even for the benefit of his bet- 
ters. What is more important, however, is that those who were the 
objects of nappnoia, those who submitted to and benefited from 
frank talk, were also free men. One did not speak frankly to slaves, 
because slaves were not equipped to appreciate or respond to its 
benefits. 

Given this context, it is notable that Lucian portrays Plato com- 
plaining that Frank Talk has treated his victims like slaves, having 
put them up for auction in Philosophies for Sale. Plato objects that the 
dead philosophers are in fact wise men and, more important, free 


?' See the relevant remarks in the essays in this volume by David Sider, Ben 
Fiore, and J. Paul Sampley. 

3 David E. Fredrickson, “Paul’s Bold Speech in the Argument of 2 Cor 2:14-7:16” 
(Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1990) 69. I am throughout indebted to Fred- 
rickson's thorough treatment of nappnoto as a political and philosophical concept. 
See also his essay, "Ilappmoío in the Pauline Epistles," in Friendship, Flattery, and 
Frankness of Speech, ed. John T. Fitzgerald, NovTSup 82 (Leiden: Brill, 1996) 163-83. 

20 Fredrickson, “Paul’s Bold Speech,” 68-70. 
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men (£Aev0époug; Pisc. 4. He chastises Frank Talk: “So, on top of 
everything, we're supposed to thank you for your slanders, eh? You 
really think youre dealing with slaves, don't you? All the insults and 
sodden rant in your dialogues you're going to put under the head- 
ing of doing us a service, eh?" (Pise. 5). 

In fact, Frank Talk’s very use of nappyoia indicates he regards 
the philosophers as free men who can benefit from his frankness. 
Truly free men, Lucian implies, would regard Frank Talk's words 
as a service. At the same time, Plato's insistence on the dead philoso- 
phers’ status as free men betrays an ironic misreading of their situ- 
ation. In point of fact, they're dead, and as a result they are “bound” 
by Hades as their master. Indeed, they have had to ask Hades for a 
furlough from the underworld in order to attack Frank Talk (Pisc. 14). 

Lucian himself makes the connection between political liberty and 
frank speaking explicit in this dialogue by placing personifications of 
these two virtues among the followers of Philosophy. When Philo- 
sophy agrees to act as judge and asks Truth to accompany her, 
Truth enlists the aid of her two handmaids Freedom and Frankness 
("EXev8epío xoi Iloppnoiío), saying, “We have to see if we can save 
this poor man who loves us so dearly” (Pisc. 17). 

Moreover, there was already a link between nappnota and the 
comic license exercised by the satirist. In his accusation, Diogenes 
charges that Frank Talk's ridicule of the philosophers is worse than 
Aristophanes’ and Eupolis’ mockery of Socrates, especially since Frank 
Talk ridicules philosophers without the sanction of the Dionysia (Prisc. 
25-26). Although even Diogenes seems to admit there is some right 
of xapprnoia in satire, he apparently would insist it be restricted to 
a particular divinely-sanctioned time and place. Even then what the 
comic poets claim to be xoppnoto may in reality amount to no more 
than regrettable buffoonery (Pise. 25). 

In this dialogue, Lucian appears to be attempting to expand the 
license already granted the comic poets in order to validate his own 
satires as a means of exposing all sorts of social ills, including the 
follies of the fraudulent philosophers. Lucian bases his argument for 
such license not only on the political right to speak frankly, but also 
on the xoppnoto granted philosophers themselves. 


27 Fredrickson comments on xoppnoto and comic license and cites considerable 
evidence for the moral philosophers’ rejection of any real value in comic ro ppnoíto, 
"Paul's Bold Speech” 70, n. 18. 
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Ilappnoto was the distinguishing mark of the philosopher as one 
who enjoys moral freedom. This freedom is similar to the freedom 
of the citizen, except that it derives not from one's social or politi- 
cal standing, but from one's moral standing. The philosopher is his 
own master and, more important, master over himself. The philoso- 
pher exercises and exhibits self-control (o@ppootvn) in his pursuit of 
wisdom. He is the only truly free man, irrespective of exile, slavery, 
or other conditions imposed by human beings. His self-control grants 
him moral freedom, which in turn allows him to speak frankly regard- 
less of circumstances. 

Fredrickson has demonstrated this connection between moral free- 
dom and zoppnoío.? He notes, “The philosopher's nappnoia resides 
not in his political status but in his freedom from fear, and the abil- 
ity to make all things depend upon himself. Moral freedom has 
replaced political freedom as the basis of mappnota.”’’ Indeed, to 
some extent it is speaking frankly that demonstrates the philosopher's 
moral freedom; Musonius Rufus makes this point by citing Diogenes? 
example as well as his own: 


But tell me, my friend, when Diogenes was in exile at Athens, or when 
he was sold by pirates and came to Corinth, did anyone, Athenian or 
Corinthian, ever exhibit greater freedom of speech [rappnoiav] than 
he? And again, were any of his contemporaries freer than Diogenes? . . . 
Are you not aware that I am an exile? Well, then, have I been deprived 
of freedom of speech [&otépnuoi nappnotac|? Have I been bereft of 
the privilege of saying what I think??? 


In his Пері xoppnotog, Philodemus assumes both the right and the 
responsibility of the (Epicurean) philosopher to exercise frank criti- 
cism within the philosophical community. His whole purpose in writ- 
ing the treatise 1s to assist the members of the Epicurean community 
to provide frank criticism to one another in as effective a manner 
as possible. In fact, the well-being of the community is presumed to 
depend on the rigorous practice of mutual zrappnoto. The political 
virtue once exercised in the public forum has become a personal 


28 Fredrickson, “Paul’s Bold Speech,” 73-82. 

29 Fredrickson, “Paul’s Bold Speech," 77—78. 

5° Mus. Ruf. 9; the translation is that of Cora Elizabeth Lutz, Musonius Rufus: the 
Roman Socrates, Yale Classical Studies 10 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947) 
74—75, cited by Fredrickson, “Paul’s Bold Speech,” 78-79; 79, n. 38. 
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virtue to be practiced primarily within the confines of the Epicurean 
community.?! 

In this context, Lucian's adoption of the character of Поррпо1бёцс, 
Frank Talk, as his representative constitutes a claim to be a free 
man in the philosophical sense. But because of the 1dea, fostered by 
Philodemus and the other Epicureans, that frank criticism is a philo- 
sophical responsibility as well as a right, in Lucian’s hands nappnoto 
also becomes the basis for a right to what we might call “creative 
license,” the freedom to say what is necessary to fulfill one’s satiric 
intentions in a comic dialogue. 

Satiric intention may easily be understood to be consistent both 
with Frank Talk's claims to be an admirer of Philosophy and with 
the tradition of philosophical xappnota. The freedom to exercise 
frank criticism is not merely a means of demonstrating the moral 
superiority of the philosopher, although this was sometimes the case 
among the Cynics, as Fredrickson demonstrates.” Its primary inten- 
tion was the moral improvement of those whom the philosopher 
addressed. Some philosophers, moreover, claimed to have taken on 
the job of exercising xoppnoto at the behest of the gods; for them, 
frank criticism. became a function of the philosopher's divinely-des- 
ignated office. Both Epictetus and Dio Chrysostom, for example, 
repeatedly emphasize the divine nature of their calling.? This tra- 
dition goes back at least to Socrates, who in his defense presented 
before the Athenian assembly based his philosophical mission on the 
Delphic oracle’s enigmatic reply to Chairephon (Apol. 20e9—23c1).** 

In much the same way, in The Dead Come to Life Frank Talk repeat- 
edly asserts that his own use of nappnoio (i.c., in satire) arises from 
his high regard for Philosophy, personified in this dialogue as a 


?! Qf. the frequent invocations of Epicurus in On Frank Criticism as an example, 
De lib. dic. 6.5, 15.9, 49.6, 49.10, 55.5, 73.3-4, Т14.епа.5, and as an authority, De 
lib. dic. 20.9, 45.8. 

5° Fredrickson, “Paul’s Bold Speech," 83-93. 

5 Fredrickson, “Paul’s Bold Speech,” 94—105 cites cf. Epict. Diss. 3.22.3—4, 3.21.17 
(96), 3.22.95-96 (99—100) and Dio Chrys. Or. 32.12 (104). Epictetus said that the 
divine call was what distinguished the true philosopher from the charlatan and in 
fact sanctioned his use of mappnota (Diss. 3.22.19, 93); see Abraham J. Malherbe, 
Paul and the Popular Philosophers (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1989) 46—47. 

** In the case of Socrates, the divine call was not only the origin of his philo- 
sophical mission of &Aéyxoc, but also of his philosophical irony; sec Glenn Holland, 
Divine Irony (Selinsgrove, PA: Susquehanna University Press, 2000), ch. 4. 
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goddess. Therefore the exercise of frank criticism takes on the con- 
notations of a sacred duty to the goddess.? Moreover, Frank Talk com- 
pares his satiric assaults against the philosophical charlatans to the 
flogeing an actor might receive for portraying a god in an unworthy 
way. The gods would not condemn such an action in defense of 
their honor, according to Frank Talk. Indeed, *I rather imagine the 
gods would get satisfaction out of the punishment" (33). In both 
cases, mapproia becomes more than a philosophical responsibility; it 
is a sacred service to the gods. 

Moreover, at the end of the dialogue, xoppnoto becomes a tool 
for the fulfillment of a divine commission which is personified as 
Investigation (tov "EAeyxov). Frank Talk is to employ mappota at the 
behest of the goddess Philosophy to winnow the philosophers of his 
day and thereby determine which deserve an olive wreath and which 
deserve a brand (46, 52). 

Within the context of philosophical communities, the exercise of 
Tappnota is most often tied to the mutual obligations of friendship 
as a means of promoting the moral improvement of one's com- 
rades.” Philodemus makes the point that the one who employs frank 
criücism in the right way at the right time is a true friend to his 
friend (De lib. dic. 50.8), and friendship is the basis of Epicurean тор- 
pnoia in Philodemus’ treatise On Frank Criticism." It should come as 
no surprise that Lucian also plays upon the theme of philosophical 
friendship in The Dead Come to Life. 

At the outset of the dialogue, Frank Talk protests that the philoso- 
phers are completely mistaken in their attacks against him: 


Gentlemen! Understand one thing—if you kill me, the man who has 
suffered so much on your behalf, you'll be killing the one person in 
the whole world who deserves your cheers, your kinsman who thinks 
and feels as you do, and—if it’s not vulgar to bring it up—the agent 
of your best interests. Watch out that you don't behave like the philoso- 
phers of today and treat a benefactor with a display of ingratitude... 
[Pisc. 5] 


? Plutarch implies a similar connection when he begins his “How to Tell a 
Flatter from a Friend” by citing the Delphic oracle's command to “know thyself” 
(wt cavtév; Quomodo quis suos 49B, cp. 65F). 

?* Fredrickson, “Paul’s Bold Speech,” 131-37. 

* Cf. De lib. dic. 15.8-9, 50.5, col. ХШа.10 (фїАос); 28.5 (pia); col. XIXb.6 
(pióg). 
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In this speech, Frank Talk mentions several of the characteristics of 
a true friend—suffering on the friend's behalf, looking out for his 
best interests, providing benefits—to persuade his accusers that he is 
their friend (Pise. 30—33, 37). Ultimately, his self-defense is success- 
ful, and Plato says on behalf of the philosophers, “Dismiss the com- 
plaint and declare him our friend and benefactor” (gidov hiv кой 
eoepyéwnv).? Even Diogenes, who has led the prosecution as its 
spokesman, says, “Не a hero; he's my friend” (@tAov rotodpar otov 
yevvatov буто; Pise. 38). This assessment of Frank Talk is shared by 
Philosophy herself, who, after his acquittal, admits him to her house- 
hold. This honor confirms not only Frank Talk's status as a “philoso- 
pher,” or at least a friend of Philosophy, but also his right to exercise 
rappnoía, specifically among the members of the philosophical 
community. 

To further emphasize the philosophical basis of Frank Talk's exer- 
cise of nappnoia, his self-defense is presented as an obvious and 
sometimes explicit parallel to Socrates’ self-defense as it is presented 
in Plato's Apology. Like Socrates, Frank Talk claims that, despite the 
charges against him, he is in fact his accusers’ greatest benefactor 
(eoepyéwmo; Pisc. 5, ср. Apol. 36b5-d5). The philosophers are initially 
reluctant to bring Frank Talk to trial because they fear that his 
rhetorical skill, honed by years of experience as a forensic orator, 
will sway a judge and jury through rhetorical tricks (Pisc. 9).? In the 
Apology, Socrates imputes a similar fear of his own rhetorical skill to 
his accusers. He assures them he will not employ rhetoric, but he 
does lay claim to what he calls the chief virtue of the “true orator:” 
speaking the truth (Apol. 17а1—18а6). Not coincidentally, Frank Talk's 
own apology measures up to this test when Truth herself ('AAn8eto) 
testifies to the veracity of his self-defense (Pisc. 38).? Although Socrates’ 


? We find the idea of rendering a good work to the wise by employing nap- 
pnota also in Philodemus: De Пр. dic. 4.4—5 ([oi 8’evepyet[hloavtes &x[ó oleBaopod 
то[у] oogóv ebyev[eiag); 82.3-4 (0 со]фос оок éni пбутоу x[Gx]c edlepyletioew nénoWev). 

? In The Dead Соте to Life, it is Socrates who argues reluctantly that the philoso- 
phers must allow Frank Talk a fair trial, if only for the sake of their reputations: 
“What will we be able to say about my accusers Anytus and Meletus or the men 
who sat on my jury if this fellow here dies without getting his share of courtroom 
time?” (Pise. 10). Socrates apparently doesn’t mind if Frank Talk dies after receiv- 
ing his share of courtroom time; it appears that, as far as Socrates is concerned, a 
guilty verdict is a foregone conclusion. 

* Ср. Phild. De kb. dic. Col. ХУБ; in order to know the truth, it is necessary 
to examine oneself, but also to hear frank criticism from others. 
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protégé Plato at first rejects Frank Talk's claims of benevolence 
towards the philosophers in scorn (Pisc. 5), he later confirms the just- 
ness of the claim in the words cited above (Pise. 38). This seal of 
approval from Socrates primary disciple only adds luster to Frank 
Talk’s “Socratic” self-defense. 

Frank Talk does not aspire to full Socratic status, however. Rather, 
his reward from Philosophy after his acquittal is the job of testing 
contemporary philosophers to determine which are worthy imitators 
of Socrates's example. It is Truth who urges that Frank Talk, assisted 
by Investigation, be given the job. Here again there seems to be a 
clear parallel between Frank Talk and Socrates, who carried out his 
“divine commission” through elenchic dialogue (Apol. 20e9-23c1)."! 
Truth adds a further stipulation to Frank Talk’s task: “Whoever he 
finds is genuine he’s to give a wreath of ivy and free meals for life 
at City Hall [the Prytaneum]" (Pisc. 46). This was the reward for 
Olympic champions who enhanced the city’s standing among the 
other Greek states. But it was also what Socrates suggested as an 
appropriate sentence after his conviction, on the grounds that he 
had been a greater benefactor for Athens than any athlete had ever 
been (Apol. 36b3-37al). Lucian appears to support the notion that 
a city’s greatest claim to honor is the true philosophers among its 
citizens. 

But the commission Frank Talk receives from ‘Truth marks a shift 
in his role. He is ordered to use nappnota, not as a method of pro- 
moting the welfare of others, but as a means of testing sincerity. 
Frank Talk shifts roles from a “Socratic” accused philosopher to a 
“Lucianic” accuser of philosophers. In so doing he in fact takes up 
the task, not of Socrates, but of those who brought him to trial, the 
task of distinguishing the true philosopher from the false. Frank Talk 
does so, however, with the permission and mandate not of the 


*' For the discussion of the relationship of Socrates’ elenchic method to the ora- 
cle given to Chaerephon see Thomas G. West, Plato’s Apology of Socrates: An Interpretation, 
with a New Translation (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1979) 104—126; Thomas C. 
Brickhouse and Nicholas D. Smith, Socrates on Trial (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1989) 87—108; Michael C. Stokes, “Socrates’ Mission,” in Socratic Questions: 
New essays on the Philosophy of Socrates and Its Significance, eds. Barry S. Gower and 
Michael C. Stokes (New York: Routledge, 1992) 26-81; Thomas C. Brickhouse and 
Nicholas D. Smith, Plato’s Socrates (New York: Oxford University Press, 1994) 30—45; 
and Holland, Divine Irony, ch. 4. 
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Athenian assembly, but of Philosophy herself, with Truth standing 
by to attest to the veracity of his charges. 

Frank Talk's commission as a philosophical fraud-detector is in 
keeping with the satiric attack on philosophers that runs throughout 
the dialogue. The great philosophers of the past are portrayed as 
members of an angry, blood-thirsty mob who at first wish simply to 
annihilate Frank Talk. It is only gradually and grudgingly that they 
are brought around to granüng him a trial and so to live up to 
their own teachings about justice and temperance. As an author 
Lucian also ridicules individual philosophers in various small ways. 
Diogenes, whose Cynic school disdained worldly possessions, 1s obses- 
sively concerned with the low price (two obols) he was portrayed 
fetching at auction in Philosophies for Sale. Chrysippus praises Plato’s 
eloquence in terms so glowing that he makes Plato out to be more 
of а grandiloquent Sophist than a “plain-speaking” Socratic philosopher: 


A marvelously noble mind, a beautiful and wonderfully pure diction, 
charm that’s so persuasive, understanding, precision, arguments that 
carry such conviction at the crucial moment—all these you have in 
abundance ... Add a sprinkling of Socratic irony, give him those tricky, 
rapid-fire questions, and, if you think it’s a good idea, stick in some- 
where that line of yours about “Great Zeus who drives his winged 
chariot across the heavens”... [Pisc. 22]. 


Even Socrates’ opening exhortations to his fellow philosophers reflect 
the peculiarities of their respective schools. Epicurus and the hedo- 
nist Aristippus of Cyrene both have trouble keeping up with the oth- 
ers, presumably from over-indulgence and lack of exercise (Pise. 1). 
Aristotle, the first Peripatetic (1.е., “walking” philosopher), is encour- 
aged by Socrates to hurry up: “Faster, Aristotle, faster!" (Pisc. 2). 
Although these are minor jests, they are part of Lucian's larger 
project of satirizing the great philosophers even while his alter 
ego, Frank Talk, claims only to revere them and to work to benefit 
them. 


? Chrysippus’ elaborate praise of Plato is of course ironic in view of his own 
career; although educated in part at the Academy, he converted to Stoicism and 
became its staunch defender against the Platonists. 

© If this is indeed intended as a sly dig at the two philosophers, it reflects а 
popular, rather than an accurate, view of Aristippus and Epicurus. The real irony, 
of course, is that Epicurus, the quintessential materialist who taught that death is 
merely non-existence, is present among these shades at all. 
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Nor is such satire restricted only to the reputations of the “found- 
ing fathers.” Frank Talk subtly denigrates the value of the philoso- 
phers’ teaching, both on the grounds that they are difficult to follow 
(Pisc. 30), and that the philosophical frauds know all their masters’ 
teachings perfectly (Pisc. 34). In a culture where knowledge of the 
Good was supposed inevitably to produce virtuous behavior," this 
was a particularly telling criticism. Even at the most basic level, the 
implicit question is, if the great philosophers’ teachings fail to pro- 
duce virtuous behavior among their most vociferous followers, what 
good are those teachings after all? 

In contrast to the philosophical theorists, Frank Talk presents him- 
self as someone who makes philosophy practical—that is, likely to 
produce virtuous behavior—by selecting among the teachings of var- 
ious philosophical schools and presenting them in a way that com- 
mends them to the public: 


Where have I gotten the very words I write 1f not from you [philoso- 
phers|? I draw them the way a bee does honey and display them to 
men; they applaud—but they know where and how I plucked each 
flower and whose it was originally. Ostensibly it’s me they envy for 
the bouquets Гуе garnered, but actually it’s you and your garden;? 
the blooms you have produced are of such beautiful and varied tints— 
if people only know how to pluck them and mix and arrange them 
so that one wouldn't clash with another! [Pisc. 6] 


In other words, it only through the labors of someone like Frank 
Talk, a rhetorician and a Sophist, that the difficulties of contending 
philosophical schools can be clarified and their best teaching can be 
presented in a way that commends itself to the general public. 
Frank ‘Talk essentially presents himself as a Sophist in service to 
Philosophy who defends her by exposing fraudulent philosophers. 
His weapon is philosophical nappyoia, and by wielding this weapon 
effectively he becomes Lady Philosophy’s most effective champion. 
The heroic service he performs on her behalf justifies in part the 


?* This is virtually the unanimous opinion of classical and Hellenistic philosophy. 
On this point see Albrecht Dihle, The Theory of Will in Classical Antiquity, Sather 
Classical Lecture 48 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1982), 
21—66. 

5 Т am assuming that there is no veiled reference here—a perilous thing when 
dealing with a satirist—to the Garden of Epicurus. 
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extension of Frank Talk’s mandate for exercising mappnota in other 
contexts than the comradely correction of a fellow philosopher. His 
mandate extends beyond what Philodemus among others had always 
envisioned as the proper scope of a philosopher's use of frank crit- 
icism, to include also what we might call “satiric xo. ppnoto." 

What is the nature of this mandate for satiric nappyota? In the 
character of Frank Talk, Lucian provides a defense of himself and 
his satires that is entirely in keeping with the political idea of nap- 
pnoío that had been current in the Greek world since the classical 
era and with the philosophical virtue extolled by Philodemus. But 
Lucian’s extension of the argument is that frank speaking in satire 
performs much the same function among the educated classes who 
made up his audiences as it did in the city council or the philo- 
sophical community. It could be argued that the educated classes 
formed something of a governing assembly of the cosmopolitan intel- 
lectual community, or something like a fellowship of those who are 
philosophers in the broad sense of those who approve what is good 
and true. Ilappnoia has a place in either sort of gathering, and 
Lucian claims to provide it in plenty for the common good. When 
satiric mappnota reveals philosophical charlatans for what they are, 
the argument goes, it restores the good reputation of the great philoso- 
phers of the past and those few of their contemporary followers who 
are worthy of public esteem. 

But in the course of laying claim to the traditional mandate for 
roppnoto on behalf of his satiric dialogues, Lucian also widens and 
redirects the mandate. Most notably, it is no longer necessary that 
xoppnoto be directed to those it is theoretically intended to benefit. 
Lucian did not read his satires before gatherings of philosophers, but 
in front of educated audiences seeking entertainment. His frank crit- 
icism is not intended to correct privately an erring fellow philoso- 
pher, but rather to ridicule publicly those who fail to live up to the 
standards of the great philosophers they claim to follow. This sort 
of xappnota is not intended to foster the moral growth of the frauds 
whom he publicly and repeatedly denigrates and dismisses as rogues 
and cheats. He wants to expose these charlatans, not reform them. 

Nor is this kind of frank criticism intended to foster the moral 
growth of the audience, except perhaps in fueling their indignation 
against the philosophical frauds. Satire 1s instead intended to ridi- 
cule and thereby solicit laughter, although it does depend on the 
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satirist and the audience sharing a common set of moral and cultural 
values.^ Despite Frank Talk's protestations that he is a champion 
and defender of the great philosophers of the past, 1f his satire pro- 
vides any benefit for them at all, it is an indirect result of his pri- 
mary purpose and to that extent beside the point. His profession 1s 
not philosophical apologist but satirist. 

But zoppnoto also serves an important function for the satirist: it 
allows him to probe and expose the evils that afflict society, and so 
to render them innocuous through laughter. By calling a spade a 
spade, the satirist prevents his audience from mistaking it for a spoon, 
a sword, or a topographical sculpturing device. 

Frank Talk characterizes himself primarily as “fraud-hater, cheat- 
hater, lie-hater, humbug-hater," summing up with “I hate the whole 
damned breed” (Pisc. 20). Although he is also “truth-lover, beauty- 
lover, simplicity-lover” he adds, “I’m afraid Pve already forgotten 
the one because I use it so little and have become an expert in the 
other” (Pise. 20). The goddess Philosophy assures him they are “two 
sides of the same coin, as the saying goes” (ibid.). But it remains 
true that any positive effects of Lucian’s satire are secondary to its 
primary intention, which is to ridicule what is fraudulent and vain- 
glorious, and, in the effort, to inspire laughter. 

In this respect, Lucian and his alter ego Frank Talk are the lit- 
erary descendants of the authors of Old Comedy. Diogenes gets it 
half right: Frank Talk is indeed like authors such as Aristophanes, 
who mocked Socrates and other philosophers not for the moral 
improvement of the philosophers, but for the amusement of the 
crowd (Pisc. 25—26). But this is not the whole truth of the matter. 
Lucian was also concerned with exposing the absurdities of philo- 
sophical speculation and the glaring contradictions between what the 
contemporary philosophers taught and the way most of them behaved. 
He was interested not only in whatever laughter might be squeezed 
out of philosophers as comic figures, but also in presenting the many 
faces of fraud and hypocrisy. This is why Lucian’s work continues 


4 Scholars generally agree that the satirist and the audience must share a com- 


mon set of values if satire is to be successful. Cf. Robert C. Elliott, The Power of 
Satire: Magic, Ritual, Art (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960) 266; Paulson 
9—20; Pollard 3-5; cp. Highet 18-21. For а full treatment of classical and con- 
temporary theories of satire, see Griffin, esp. 6-34. 
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to amuse and instruct his audiences some eighteen centuries after it 
was first written." 

What can Lucian's second century с.к. (self-)defense of the use of 
xoappnoio in satire tells us about the exercise of frank criticism as it 
is discussed by Philodemus in the first century B.C.E. or practiced by 
a New Testament author such as Paul in the mid-first century c.E.? 
In regard to Philodemus, the fact that Lucian is able to assume his 
audience's knowledge and approval of the various attributes and 
virtues of nappnoia, and to evoke them in terms that echo those 
used by the Epicurean philosopher, demonstrate the general accept- 
ance of the ideas worked out and explained in his Пері xo ppnotog. 
As a result, we are justified in assuming his theories would find gen- 
eral acceptance among the educated elite of his own time and the 
centuries that followed. 

More specifically, both Lucian and Philodemus place a very high 
value on xappnoía as a central tool of their respective professions, 
different as those professions may be. Both also recognize that the 
exercise of nappnota is likely to cause offense and therefore must be 
defended, primarily by invocation of its social benefits. But those 
benefits accrue to different groups. In the case of Philodemus, the 
beneficiaries are his fellow members of the Epicurean community; 
in the case of Lucian, the beneficiaries are the educated members 
of his audiences, who are amused and entertained by his attacks on 
the philosophical charlatans. 

Moreover, Philodemus employs a similar form of satirical лор- 
pnota when he attacks other philosophical schools, as in his On the 
Stoics. These attacks are intended to benefit his fellow Epicureans 
by enhancing and supporting their common identity through the 
exposure of the failings and hypocrisies of the opposing schools. ‘This 
common identity is also reinforced by Philodemus’ frequent invoca- 
tion of Epicurus; in the absence of any idea of a divine call, such 
as Frank Talk claimed to have received from Philosophy (Pisc. 46), 


" The durability of satire, which allows it to find an appreciative audience long 
after its original targets are long gone and forgotten, is ample demonstration that 
satire’s primary function is not moral instruction for those satirized, but the amuse- 
ment of the audience. The idea that satire is primarily a moral endeavor intended 
to censure vice and praise virtue, is a product of “the moral obsession of literary 
criticism in later antiquity” and originally applied to Old Comedy (G. L. Hendrickson, 
"Satura Tota Nostra Est," CP 22 (1927): 46-60, 49, cited by Griffin 10). 

8 See the essay by Clay in this volume. 
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what binds the community together 1s their veneration of the Master 
and their conformity to his teachings: “and the encompassing and most 
important thing 1s, we shall obey Epicurus, according to whom we 
have chosen to live" (De lib. dic. 45.7-10). Although Lucian appears to 
have a high opinion of Epicurus and his followers as opponents of 
religious fraud and pious nonsense, he also makes use of the com- 
mon stereotype of Epicureans as hedonists."? 

At the same time, we also find a broadening of the mandate for 
the one who exercises nappnota, a mandate that by the time of 
Lucian has come to include vilification and abuse of hypocrites and 
wrong-doers for the benefit of a third party. This fact should at least 
make those who read Paul's letters more aware of the possibility that 
his attacks on his opponents may include satiric exaggeration, invec- 
tive, and irony. This possibility seems most likely in the case of the 
Paul's apology in 2 Cor. 10-13," but should at least be entertained 
whenever Paul refers to his opponents; at the very least, his remarks 
about them should never be taken simply at face value. 

In essence, Frank ‘Talk’s self-defense of his satirical exercise of nap- 
pnota in The Dead Come to Life provides a philosophical justification 
for the business of mocking professional hypocrites. His apology 1s 
also an argument for the public usefulness of satire, based on the 
idea that satire makes it harder for frauds to prey upon the public. 
If the reputations of the great philosophers of the past and those of 
their sincere followers in the present are enhanced as a result, all 
the better. Even Philosophy herself acknowledges that such mockery 
is more likely to help true philosophers than to hurt them: “... You 
see, I know that jokes never do any harm. On the contrary, they'll 
make a thing of beauty gleam more brightly and stand out all the 
more, like gold hammered clean at the mint” (Pisc. 14). 

This is ultimately Lucian’s strongest argument. His satires delighted 
and enlightened his audiences, and little harm was done to the man 
of common sense who heard him or the sincere philosopher whose 
hypocritical brethren Lucian satirized. ‘The man of common sense 


1 See above, nn. 10, 40. 

°° For an exposition of these chapters with an emphasis on their ironic content, 
see Holland, “Speaking Like a Fool: Irony in 2 Corinthians 10—13” in Rhetoric and 
the New Testament: Essays from the 1992 Heidelberg Conference, ed. Stanley E. Porter and 
Thomas H. Olbricht, JSNTSup 90 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1993) 
250-64, and an expanded treatment in Holland, Dwine Irony, ch. 5. 
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would enjoy his attacks and applaud them. The philosopher, because 
he was a wise man, would suffer fools gladly. So a true philoso- 
pher could also reasonably be expected to suffer gladly the beneficial 
foolishness of Lucian's frank talk. 


9 John T. Fitzgerald has documented this philosophical principle in Cracks in an 
Earthen Vessel: An Examination of the Catalogues of Hardships in the Corinthian Correspondence, 
SBL Dissertation Series 99 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988), 59—65, 103-107. 
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THE PASTORAL EPISTLES IN THE LIGHT OF 
PHILODEMUS’ “ON FRANK CRITICISM” 


BENJAMIN Fiore, S.J. 


Abstract 


The Pastoral Epistles show a number of points of contact with Epicurean 
philosophical thought, both in agreement and disagreement. This is 
true to the extent that the Pastorals may plausibly be said to be in 
conversation with Epicurean thought. This general connection suggests 
a context for the striking parallels between Philodemus and the Pastorals 
on the proper use of frank speech. Although the Pastorals disagree 
with Philodemus’ theory in significant ways, the two share the popu- 
lar philosophical aim of moral improvement and also agree on the 
best measures to be taken to achieve their aim. 


The excavation of Herculaneum’s “Villa of the Papyri" in the eight- 
eenth century led to the discovery of a library of Epicurean works, 
mostly by Philodemus.' The library’s papyri rolls were badly charred 
and very fragile and included a roll of Philodemus’ instructions Пері 
IIappnotog, On Frank Criticism? In the work there is no systematic 
elaboration of the subject since Philodemus’ work seems to be com- 
prised of lecture notes of his teacher Zeno of Sidon's treatment of 
xoppnoto. Philodemus studied under Zeno at Athens and appears to 
have organized his material by first quoting a topic or question and 
then going on to give his teacher's elaboration of it? In general, 
Philodemus describes the use of zappnoio, its aim and its pitfalls. 
Overall he sees it as a useful tool in the effort to promote moral 


' Jane І. Tait, Philodemus’ Influence on the Latin Poets (diss. Bryn Mawr, 1941), 4, 
notes that of the approximately 200 volumes contained in the library, Philodemus 
wrote over half and that three-fourths of the recovered papyri are his. 

2 Philodemus: On Frank Criticism, trans. David Konstan, Diskin Clay, Clarence E. 
Glad, Johan C. Thom, and James Ware, SBLTT 43 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1998). 

5 Clarence E. Glad, “Frank Speech, Flattery and Friendship in Philodemus," in 
Friendship, Flattery, and Frankness of Speech: Studies on Friendship in the New Testament World, 
ed. John T. Fitzgerald NovI'Sup 82 (Leiden: Brill, 1996), 30. 
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progress among friends. Frank speech is, in this sense, used by the 
wise person in correcting the deficiencies of disciples/friends. Philodemus 
and other Epicureans advocate mutual psychagogy through admis- 
sion and correction of error as an aspect of friendship.* 

IIo. ppnoto. was an esteemed concept and practice in classical antiq- 
uity. For Isocrates it meant to speak concisely and without reserva- 
tion but with utmost frankness and without raising ire.’ In its public 
and political dimension it was the privilege of free citizens (male) 
and the focus was therefore on the spoken word.^ This contrasts with 
the understanding of nappyoia as a personal characteristic. In this 
case it refers to confidence or boldness, a usage commonly thought 
to be used by Paul in 2 Cor. 3:12.’ 

Philosophers such as Musonius Rufus saw noppnoto's basis to be 
not political status (citizenship) but inner autonomy and freedom, 
particularly freedom from fears, for which civic freedom is a metaphor." 
Thus the Cynics relished using bold, even disconcerting words as an 
expression of their moral freedom from convention.’ Epictetus speaks 
not just of the boldness arising from inner freedom but of frank 
speech as a tactic in a divinely appointed task.'? While many Cynics 
saw it as a means to improve public morals and the common good," 
Lucian’s Demonax uses it to improve other individuals and to fos- 
ter friendship. ФіЛоуӨроліо among the milder Cynics called for their 
benefiting others (@péAea) even with the application of painful, frank 
criticism." This last attitude and practice parallels those of the 


* Glad 30-31 and David Fredrickson, *Parresia in the Pauline Epistles," in 
Fitzgerald, ed., Friendship 168—69. See also Fredrickson 164—65, where he explains 
that хрӯсдол nappyota is “nearly synonymous” with vovÜOezeiv, énvruiàv, éA&yyew, 
and other words of moral reproof. Epicurus’ Principal Doctrines 27 sees friendship as 
the greatest happiness that wisdom might provide. Philodemus, De lib. dic. fr. 25 
refers to the mutual benevolence which inspires the use of frank speech. 

? Fredrickson 168. 

^ Fredrickson 165 and nn. 16-17 and Giuseppe Scarpat, “[TAPPHXIA”: Storia del 
termine е delle sue traduzioni in Latino (Brescia: Paideia, 1964), 33. Scarpat goes on to 
note, 34—38, that metics, foreigners and slaves were excluded from exercising this 
privilege, as were citizens who lost civic rights through condemnation to tipia. 

7 But Fredrickson effectively argues against this translation in his essay, 170—82. 

® Fredrickson 166 and nn. 21-25. 

? Fredrickson 166 and n. 26. 

10 Fredrickson 166-67 and n. 27, Epictetus Diss. 3.22.2, 8, 52. 

!! Fredrickson 167 and n. 34. 

? Fredrickson 168-69 and also Scarpat 64, where he describes the aims of Cynic 
xoppnoto to be moral freedom from passions, from the desire to possess and dom- 
inate, and from fear of the tyrant death. 
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Epicurean Philodemus. It also reflects a common opinion about the 
use of frank speech among moralists of various philosophical stripes 
such as Isocrates and Plutarch.’ 

Paul's undisputed letters reveal his acquaintance with and use of 
поррпоіо in its public and popular philosophical meaning. In 
Philippians he refers to public speech in the proclamation of the 
gospel and contrasts it with shame (Phil. 1:20), a common juxtapo- 
sition." In 2 Corinthians 10:9-10 he draws a contrast between his 
epistles with their bold expressions and his meek presence." Nonetheless, 
in 2 Cor. 2:17-4:6, Paul vindicates his openness and unashamed 
confidence in a context of friendship. In 1 Thessalonians 2:3, Paul 
claims to have used it (ёлоррпо1осбцедо èv tô Өє® fuv Ao foot трос 
bu&c) not as the harsh Cynics do, but gently (1 Thess. 2:7).^ Rather 
he stresses the hortatory and comforting (nurse-like) aspects of his 
frankness, and he stresses the friendship and mutuality that provide 
the context for his nappnota (1 Thess 2:9-12)." In Philemon 8-9 
Paul finds his frankness grounded in Christ, as Dio and Epictetus 
see divine approval for theirs.'? Paul's exercise of nappnota is carried 
out in love, which turns his frankness away from the commanding 
(ёлї1т@осету) of the harsh Cynics to the encouraging (лорокоћеїу) 
of the milder Cynics.? He avoids causing shame and maintains the 
context of friendship." One might conclude from these texts a 
certain understanding of nappnoía as a reality in the norteia of the 
church. It appears to be a right in the society of the church com- 
munity, as xoppmoto was in secular society. It was exercised by 


'S Fredrickson 168. Scarpat 59 sees in Isocrates! Ad Nicoclem 1.2-3 the belief that 
nappnoia, the ability openly to reprove one's friends, is an indispensable quality 
for true friendship. See also Troels Engberg-Pedersen, “Plutarch to Prince Philopappus,” 
in Fitzgerald, Friendship 76. 

1t Fredrickson 172. 

P Fredrickson 171-82. 

16 For the gentle approach of the milder Cynics, see esp. Abraham J. Malherbe, 
Paul and the Popular Philosophers (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1989), 35—48. Paul claims also 
not to have wanted to cause distress at 2 Cor. 2:4. 

U Fredrickson 171, and Malherbe 58-60. 

'8 Fredrickson 170, Dio Chrysostom, Orations 13.9, 32.12. 

? Benjamin Fiore, SJ., The Function of Personal Example in the Socratic and Pastoral 
Epistles, Analecta Biblica 105 (Rome: Biblical Institute, 1986), 117-118, and Malherbe 
130—131. 

20 Fredrickson 171. 
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persons and groups who were not in shameful positions, e.g. women 
and slaves, for shame inhibits nappnoia.”! 

Among the uses in the deutero-Pauline letters nappnota is men- 
tioned only at 1 Tim. 3:13. It is this last-mentioned use and its con- 
text in the Pastoral Epistles overall that will be the focus of the 
remainder of this study. Although the word appears just once, the 
hortatory concerns and recommendations in the Pastorals coincide 
with many of those voiced in Philodemus’ description of the pur- 
pose and use of frank speech. 

The parenetic features of the Pastoral Epistles that echo those 
described by Philodemus will be analyzed below. In addition to these, 
there are other aspects of the Pastorals that suggest an awareness of 
the world of Epicurean philosophy. In some respects the Pastorals 
seem to agree with the Epicureans, while in others they disagree with 
and reject Epicurean ideas. 1 ‘Tim. 1:3 locates the addressee at Ephesus; 
2 Timothy suggests the same with its reference to “everyone in Asia” 
and the presumed acquaintance of the addressee with Phygelus and 
Hermogenes at 2 Tim. 1:15, and with Onesiphorus’ connection to 
Ephesus at 2 Tim. 1:18. There is also the salutatory greeting to him 
at 2 Tim. 4:19 as well as a greeting to Aquila and Priscilla, who 
are known to have been at Ephesus from Acts 18:19, 26 and 1 Cor. 
16:19. Asia had long been Epicurean territory from Epicurus’ own 
school at Colophon and with nearby Epicurean centers at Mytilene 
and Lampsacus.” The movement became a dominant philosophical 
force in both the Greek and Roman worlds through and even long 
after the New Testament period.? Epicurean concerns entered the 
consciousness of both the literary elite, e.g. Virgil and Cicero, and 
the populace at large. Ephesus would be a likely meeting point for 
Christianity and Epicureanism.?* 

Among the ideas shared by the Epicureans and the Pastoral Epistles, 
1 Tim. 3:3 and Tit. 1:7 mention that a “bishop” should not be zAfktng 
(^pugnacious," “a bully," or “given to blows”). The Epicureans were 


2! Jerome Neyrey, Paul in Other Words: A Cultural Reading of His Letters (Louisville, 
KY: Westminster/John Knox, 1990), 67. 

? Norman W. De Witt, St. Paul and Epicurus (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 
1954), 62. 

2% The durability and wide popularity of Epicureanism is attested by the third- 
century с.к. Diogenes Laertius 10.9—10, OCD! 285. 

? De Witt 88-89. 

5 “А bully," BAG; “given to blows,” De Witt 17. 
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opposed to the long-standing tradition of corporal punishment for 
slaves and this idea might well have been incorporated into the 
Pastorals’ understanding of proper household management (1 Tim. 
3:4). Instead, the “bishop” should be ёлдєїкїїс (“considerate,” “for- 
bearing,” “gentle”), an Epicurean ideal.?? 

Concern for wisdom and the path to it runs throughout both the 
Pastoral Epistles and Epicurean writings. The Pastorals urge officials 
(1 Tim. 3:8, 11), older men (Tit. 2:2), and Christians generally 
(1 Tim. 2:2) to be “honorable” (ceuvóc) and worthy of respect (Tit. 
2:7), echoing Epicurus’ urging of reverence for the wise." The Epi- 
curean virtuous wise persons, assuming free will to make moral 
choices, expose vices and contrasting virtues to their charges and 
admonish them to choose virtue. This is unlike the Aristotelian view 
of virtue as a mean between two extremes.? Philodemus himself 
wrote On Vices and the Corresponding Virtues. The Pastorals likewise fol- 
low the pattern of presenting vices and contrasting virtues in their 
moral admonition (1 Tim. 6:3-12; 2 Tim. 3:1-17; 4:3-5; Tit. 1:7-9; 
2:3-5, 9-10, 11-12). Finally, both decry the deceptive allurement of 
riches and urge contentment with little.? In fact, the Pastorals refer 
to the ideal of odté&pKeta when it discusses riches, religion and real 
gain (1 Tim. 6:6). In addition to abdtépKeia, the Pastorals express 
another Epicurean virtue at 1 Tim. 6:18, where Timothy is urged 
to instruct the rich to be коуоулко?с̧. The motive advanced for pur- 
suing the path of sharing at 1 Tim. 6:19, while pointing to eternal 
life with God, is also expressed in an Epicurean-like way when it 
speaks of gathering a “treasure as a foundation for the future” and 
of “getting a hold on what is really life.” 


26 


“Considerate,” De Witt; “gentle,” BAG. Compare Philodemus’ characterization 
of naoppnota as émierkdg at fr. 26, IV; cp. XVI. 

7 De Witt 30, 51. 

? De Witt 82, 173. 

? ] Tim. 6:7-10 and De Witt 19; see also 172 where he quotes Epicurus who 
said, “Every man takes leave of life just as he was at the moment of birth” (SV 
60) and compare 1 Tim. 6:7. See also De Witt 179 where he refers to Epicurus’ 
image of a trap for the apparent good of an injurious desire and compare the use 
of the same image at 1 Tim. 6:9 for the temptation and ultimate injury of riches. 
In SV 44 Epicurus speaks of the wise man being accustomed to the bare necessi- 
tes and of his discovery of the “treasure house of self-sufficiency” as translated by 
Eugene O'Connor, The Essential Epicurus (Buffalo: Prometheus, 1993), 81. SV 81 
notes that possession of great riches does not relieve the soul’s disturbance or lead 
to lasting joy. And the same deficiency holds true for honor, admiration of others, 
and any other unlimited desire. 
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Despite these and other areas of agreement mentioned below, the 
two systems of belief and thought stood irreconcilably opposed on 
other grounds. Traces of this opposition might be detected in the 
Pastoral Epistles. Pleasure (ndovn) was the Epicurean goal and the 
task was to learn to discriminate correctly and with sober reasoning 
and prudence (opóvnoic)! among desires in order to select those that 
are natural and necessary and reject the injurious ones.? The Pastorals 
also seem to accept the difference among desires (nopia) and 
warn against those that are foolish, harmful and lead to ruin and 
destruction (1 Tim. 6:9). Nonetheless, the only use of the word “plea- 
sure” (доу) in the Pauline literature is found at Tit. 3:3, where it 
appears among a list of vices.? Similarly, 2 Tim. 3:4 lists “loving 
pleasure” (qgiAj6ovoi) among the unbridled, vice-filled attitudes of the 
sinners in the final days. 

The disparaging reference to pleasure in 2 Tim. 3:4 includes a 
contrast to “loving God” (1A68¢01) as the alternative virtue. This 
calls attention to another point of difference and conflict between 
the writer of the Pastoral Epistles and the Epicureans. While the 
Epicureans did not disbelieve in the gods’ existence, they relieved 
the gods of active concern for human affairs.” To support their hope 
of pleasure in life they eliminated fear of divine punishment and, 
ultimately, of death and its threat of final divine retribution for sin. 
To accomplish this they posited the gods in a realm of unruffled 
calm, indifferent to human wickedness, concerned with their own 
virtues, receptive to those like themselves.” 


? De Witt 179 and Principal Doctrines 5, 29, 31. 

?! Letter to Menoeceus 132, where Epicurus adds that prudence is the virtue from 
which all others derive. A.-J. Festugiére, L'Ideal religieux. des Grecs et l'evangile (Paris: 
Gabalda, 1981), 62 finds prudence to be the way to tapagia of the soul and a 
happy life, Letter to Menoeceus 62.12—15 and 64.21-25. KD 5 and 21 both speak of 
the need for wisdom to know the limits of life and thereby how to achieve happi- 
ness. 

? De Witt 179 and KD 5, 29, 31. 

5 De Witt 19. The other four New Testament uses of the word: Luke 8:14, 
James 4:1, 3; 2 Peter 2:13, are all negative. Malherbe 82-84 details the use of the 
beast image principally in Cynic and Stoic writings to characterize shameless plea- 
sures, often associated with the Epicureans, and the virtuous struggle to purify one's 
life of them. Interesting for the purposes of this study is the connection of the image 
with Ephesus and Paul's struggles there (1 Cor. 15:32). 

5 KD 65 declares, “It is useless to ask the gods for what one is capable of obtain- 
ing for oneself” (O'Connor 83). 

% Philodemus De dis. bk. 3 col. 1.15-20 Diels says, “The gods are friends of the 
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In the Epicurean world of atomic materialism, the gods do not 
watch over humans nor do they give them special dominion any 
different from that of insects. Human civilization and supremacy over 
other beings is the fruit of humanity's own labor, pain and cumu- 
lative experience.” To place pleasure at the beginning and end of 
a happy life would effectively displace the Jewish-Christian God as 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and end, of creation, as well as 
its sustaining power." Epicurean theology stands in direct contrast 
to basic Christian ideas as developed in the Pastoral Epistles. For 
the Epicureans, the atom was the basic and indestructible building 
block of all reality, both of matter and of spirit. The gods were sim- 
ply composed of extremely refined atoms.” The atom was unseen 
in itself.” 

The Pastoral Epistles, on the other hand, see the one God as 
incorruptible, unseen and the only being who has immortality 
(1 Tim. 1:17; 6:16). It also comes as no surprise to find the Pastoral 
Epistles stress the active interest and intervention of God in human 
affairs, as well as God's providential direction of creation to its com- 
pletion. Thus God commands apostolic and ministerial activity 
(1 Tim. 1:1, 11, 12—16; 2:7; 4:6; 2 Tim. 1:1, 6, 11; Ти. 1:1, 7) and 
God and Jesus Christ are the sources of their designees strength 
(L Tim. 1:12; 2 Tim. 1:7, 12—14; 2: 3:11; 175 Tit. 2:11-14, 3:4-7). 
God created the world (1 Tim. 2:13; 4:3; 6:13) and revealed the 


wise and the wise are friends of the gods” (cf. De Witt 160). Festugière 63—64 finds 
that the Epicurean gods have no concern for the world, because it is beneath them, 
but live in unruffled &tapağia, referring to the Letter to Herodotus 29.3 and KD 
1.71.3. 

5% De Witt 180. 

? De Witt 182. The Epicureans, dispensing with belief in the afterlife, lived 
totally within the perspective of the present as noted by Malherbe 84, referring to 
Usener, fragments 336—341, 396-397. O'Connor 76-77 quotes the Epistle to Herodotus 
76-77, where Epicurus rejects the idea of an immortal being who ordained and 
arranged the motions of heavenly bodies and other astronomical phenomena. The 
epistle (38-39, 73—74) also speaks of the eternity of the universe within which mul- 
tiple worlds are created and destroyed spontaneously. Margherita Isnardi Parente, 
ed., Opere di Epicuro (Turin: Unione Tipografico, 1974), 332-33 cites Epiphanius, 
Adversus haereses 1.7—8 (589 Diels), where he explains the Epicurean teaching that 
the world is a spontaneous generation from atoms, into which it will eventually 
experience a fiery dissolution. 

?' Ettore Bignone, tr., Epicuro: Opere, frammenti, testimonianze sulla sua vita (Rome: 
“ІЕгта” di Bretschneider, 1964), 237—238 and Festugiére 63. 

? De Witt p. 158. 
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plan for the world (oikovouía) which includes its consummation 
(1 Tim. 1:4; 2:45 4:1; 6:3, 14-16; 2 Tim. 1:9; 2:7; 3:16; 4:1; Tit. 
1:2-3). God works with humans through the mediator Jesus Christ 
(1 Tim. 2:5-6; 3:16; 6:13; 2 Tim. 1:10) and is susceptible to humans? 
prayers (1 Tim. 2:1-3, 8; 4:5; 5:5; 2 Tim 1:16-18; 2:19). The oppo- 
nents in the Pastorals are summarily dismissed as godless (1 Tim. 
1:9) and irreligious (2 Tim. 3:5) charges commonly laid at the 
Epicureans’ door. The interest of the God of the Pastoral Epistles 
in human affairs leads to God being pleased or displeased by human 
activity (1 Tim. 2:3; 5:4, 21; 2 Tim. 2:12-13, 15; 4:14) and to God's 
bestowal of rewards/salvation and punishments (1 ‘Tim. 1:1, 15; 2:6, 
15; 4:10; 5:12; 6:18-19; 2 Tim. 1:18; 2:10, 25-26; 3:15; 4:1, 9). 

Hope, too, is a topic of divergent views between the Epicureans 
and the Pastoral Epistles. The Epicureans restricted hope to the 
happy expectation of pleasures to come. When applied to the fun- 
damental concern over health, Epicurus said, “The stable condition 
of sound health in the flesh and the confident hope of this means 
the height of pleasure and the best assurance of it for those who 
are able to figure the problem out.” Such hope for sound health is 
crucial for a system in which human death means no more than 
physical and spiritual dissolution into constituent atoms." In the 
Pastorals hope rests in Jesus Christ and God (1 Tim. 1:1; 4:10; 5:5; 
6:17) and looks to the promise of everlasting life (1 Tim. 4:8; 6:12; 
2 Tim. 1:10; 2:10-12; 4:18; Tit. 1:2; 3:7). In fact, self-indulgent 
pleasure-seeking actually leads to “death,” even for those still alive 
(1 Tim. 5:6, 11). 

Other Epicurean echoes in the Pastoral Epistles remain to be indi- 
cated. While Epicurus was a “savior” to his followers,” that title is 
reserved for God and Jesus Christ in the Pastoral Epistles (1 ‘Tim. 
1:1; 2:3; 4:10; 2 Tim. 1:10; Tit. 1:3, 4; 2:10, 13; 3:4, 6). Epicureans 


? Plutarch Suav. Viv. Epic 1086C—1107C (trans. Einarson and DeLacey LCL) and 
see Benjamin Fiore, S.J., “Passion in Paul and Plutarch: I Corinthians 5-6 and the 
Polemic Against Epicureans" in David Balch, Everett Fergusen, and Wayne A. 
Meeks, eds., Greeks, Romans, and Christians (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1990), 141—43. 

" De Witt 131-36 and see SV 47 and 48, Letter to Menoeceus 124—26 and KD 2. 

? De Witt 5, 29, 67, 83 and Dieter Nestle, Eleutheria. I Teil: Studien zum Wesen 
der Freiheit bei den Griechen. und im Neuen Testament (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul 
Siebeck], 1967), 119. Lucretius De rerum natura 3.9-13 refers to Epicurus as “our 
father, the revealer of truth, the giver of fatherly precepts... maxims of immortal 
life” (Rackham trans. LCL). 
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cultivated gratitude for past benefits and pleasures," while the Pastorals 
direct gratitude to God (1 Tim. 1:12; 2:1; 4:3, 4; 2 Tim. 1:3). The 
Epicureans passed on their formulation of Epicurus Authorized Doctrines“ 
while at the same time they ridiculed vain beliefs of other move- 
ments.” The Pastorals express concern for the integrity of doctrinal 
tradition (1 Tim. 4:6, 9, 6:3, 20; 2 Tim. 1:12, 14; 2:15; Tit. 1:9; 
2:8) and take a dim view of scurrilous, pointless debate, ruinous 
teachings, and ridicule (1 Tim. 1:3; 2 Tim. 2:14—18; 3:2; Tit. 3:9). 
The quiet and tranquil life in the preserve of the Epicurean gods 
becomes accessible to the community of the Pastorals through prayer 
(1 Tim. 2:2) and not just by withdrawal from public life to the 
Epicurean "garden." With their hope tied to the continual experi- 
ence of pleasure, the Epicureans were particularly interested in health 
and the ministrations of doctors. Innovative remedies advanced by 
Epicureans included the use of wine for certain ailments, which 
1 Tim. 5:23 applies to Timothy's digestive problems." 

While this survey of Epicurean themes reflected in the Pastoral 
Epistles might include some matters that are better explained in light 
of other contexts, the overall claim of a dialogue in the Pastorals 
with Epicurean thought, among other Hellenistic philosophical sys- 
tems, seems to be plausible. This general connection suggests a con- 
text for the striking parallels between Philodemus and the Pastorals 
on the application of frank speech for moral improvement. 

The only explicit use of the word zappnota in the Pastoral Epistles 
appears in the list of qualifications for “deacons” at 1 Tim. 3:13. 
There the expected rewards for the good service of qualified dea- 
cons include колду BoOuóv (“good standing"/*rank")" апа xoAAm 


5 De Witt 132-133 and SV 52 and 69. 

" De Witt 17-18. O'Connor refers to these as “Principal Doctrines.” SV 41 
declares, “We must never cease proclaiming the sayings born of true philosophy." 

5 De Witt 51, 108, 178, 180. They especially decried dialecticians as corrupters 
of youth. 

^ The requirement of a good reputation among outsiders for candidates for 
“bishop” in 1 Tim. 3:7 implies that the Christians, unlike the Epicureans, continue 
an active life among the citizenry at large. The Epicurean withdrawal from every- 
day affairs and politics is urged by SV 58 and is expressed in the shorthand com- 
mand of Epicurus, Aó0e Bi@oas fr. 86; cp. KD 14 (O'Connor 11). Letter to Menoeceus 
135 declares that the sober enjoyment of pleasure under the guidance of prudent 
wisdom leads to a life ^without disturbance, as a god among men? (O'Connor 69). 

U De Witt 135. 

* “Good standing,” NRSV; “rank,” BAG 130, EDNT 189-90. 
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nappnota (“confidence” in relation to God, or “abundant confidence/ 
full redemptive trust in faith in Jesus Christ”). The EDNT reflects 
the caution of contemporary New ‘Testament lexicographers who 
take into account the usage of words in the Greco-Roman context. 
While it still retains the theological emphasis of the earlier BAG, the 
EDNT tries to balance this with a secular sense. The merger of the 
two, however, remains rough and unexplained. 

The zo ppnoto of deacons is different from that of the bishops and 
elders because the latter have the teaching function (1 Tim. 3:2, 
5:17), while the deacons do not. Deacons do, however, speak in their 
ministerial service and are cautioned not to be dtAoyou (= “double- 
tongued” [RSV], “deceitful” [NAB], “insincere” [BAG]). That qual- 
ity would contrast with their xoppnoto (1 Tim. 3:13) as flattery versus 
frank speech. The wives of deacons or the women deacons are sim- 
ilarly cautioned not to misuse speech (uy ó1afóAovc, 1 Tim. 3:11). 
Nevertheless, good reputation supports the rank and standing of all 
(1 Tim. 3:2, 7, 13). For the deacons, men (and women?) (1 Tim. 
3:11), this external reputation 1s balanced by an internal clear con- 
science about the adherence to the faith (1 Tim. 3:9). The external 
reputation finds a complement in zoppnoía or frank speech. One 
area where this frankness comes into play 1s in the informal instruc- 
tion involved in taking care of one's children and household (1 Tim. 
3:12). With the conjunction үйр the author makes the link between 
the deacons’ qualities and practice in 3:8-12 and their result in 3:13. 
In this connection “Paul” recalls the instruction in scripture that 
Timothy received from infancy (2 Tim. 3:15; cp. 1:15) and entrusts 
younger women to older women for training in virtue (Tit. 2:3—5). 
These stand in contrast to the vice-laden false teachers who are 
unqualified in matters of faith (&Góxiptot лері tijv лісту, 2 Tim. 3:8), 
and with those self-interested teachers whose teachings upset entire 
households (Tit. 1:11). It is also important to keep in mind the close 
relationship between works and religious conviction in the Pastoral 
Epistles. The openly observable demeanor and actions verify or con- 
tradict religious claims of women (1 Tim. 2:9—10), official functions 


“Confidence” in relation to God, BAG 630-31; “abundant confidence/full 
redemptive trust in faith in Jesus Christ” inasmuch as it refers to “one’s confident 
relationship to God (in prayer) and to candor in relation to other persons,” EDNT 
3:47. 
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of bishops (1 Tim. 3:7), Timothy's teaching (1 Tim. 4:15-16), wid- 
ows’ claims (1 Tim. 5:7-8, 14), the doctrine adhered to by slaves 
(1 Tim. 6:1), and the rich who hope for salvation (1 Tim. 6:18-19). 
Similarly, Titus 1:9 expresses a direct connection between the blame- 
less virtue of the bishop and his ability (ivo ӧоуотӧс̧ 1) to exhort 
(лорокоћеїу) and criticize (éAéyyetw). This relationship between virtue 
and its public manifestation is found in Philodemus’ exposition of 
frank speech (fr. 16, meWeiv 62 xoi б1@ тоу [£p]yov). There is some rea- 
son, therefore, to associate the nappnota referred to at 1 Tim. 3:13 
with the frank speech in the work of moral development which 
Philodemus outlines and which the Pastoral Epistles urge on their 
addressees. 

While the word nappyota is used only once in the Pastoral Epistles, 
the directives given and the ministerial activities urged upon Timothy 
and Titus im the Pastoral Epistles relate to the philosophical exer- 
cise of frank speech, like that outlined by Philodemus. By the same 
token, the actions of the opponents and the community fit the profile 
of a misguided reaction to and application of nappnoia. Thus, while 
the explanation by Philodemus elaborates the nuances of the use of 
frank speech, the Pastoral Epistles provide examples of the aim and 
practice of the virtuous tactic" as it is elaborated by Philodemus. 
The paraenetic character of the Pastorals is thereby set in higher 
relief against the background of the directives on the proper use of 
frank speech. 

Despite the focus on “sound teaching” in the Pastorals?! and their 
inclusion of credal summaries,” the Pastoral Epistles are heavily con- 
cerned with paraenesis,? as demonstrated in their stress on behavior 


5 Marcello Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee, 2nd ed. (Naples: Macchiaroli, 1982), 62—65 
argues that rather than a virtue opposed to the vice “flattery,” frank speech in 
Philodemus is an 00$, a way of comporting oneself. It is a technique to aid in the 
acquisition of wisdom and happiness. He goes on to explain how, to Philodemus, 
nappnoia is а téxvn otoxootikrj, a “conjectural art,” by which philosophers, through 
variable and provisional arguments, nudge their charges in the direction of the 
acquisition of what is useful in the philosophers! view. See also fr. 10 and 68 and 
Gigante 72—74. 

9? ] Tim. 1:10; 4:6, 11, 13, 16; 5:17; 6:1-3; 2 Tim. 2:2; 3:10, 16; 4:2-3; Tit. 
1:9: 2:1, 7, 10, 15. 

52 ] Tim. 1:15; 2:5-6; 6:16; 2 Tim. 1:9-10; 2:11-13; Tit. 3:4-7. 

5 Fiore, Use of Personal Example р. 216 and xapoxoAeiv, 1 Tim. 1:3; 2:1; 2 Tim. 
4:1; Tit. 2:6; nopoyéAAew, 1 Tim. 6:13; &vopmvnoKew, 2 Tim. 1:6. 
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(1 Tim. 3:5) and good works,’ on virtuous qualities as qualifications 
for ministry,” and on examples to be imitated.’ Thus the false teach- 
ing of opponents, apostates, and misguided teachers and their fol- 
lowers and the true teaching of Paul, which Timothy has long followed 
(1 Tim. 4:6; 2 Tim. 3:10-11), all have to do with action as well as 
theory. Since truth is a concern in the letters, they often gauge the 
truth of the teaching by the kind of vice or virtue it fosters (1 Tim. 
L9-11. 13:351—3, 7-85 6:3-10: 2 "aea, 1203: 522-7, 10; Tit; 18-16; 
2:/7-8, 11—12). This concern rises to the top in the Epicurean dis- 
course of Philodemus (fr. 40), who calls for the pupil to show his 
teacher his errors (6tapap[ti]ac) forthrightly so that the teacher might 
be a guide of right speech and action ([ó]8myóv ордо? Kai A[d]you 
kal] <épyou>) and a savior (сотђр[о]) through the treatment of 
admonishment (epane[d]ew . . . [vovuOexécvw |." 

The context of the letters, too, is one of friendship. The house- 
hold image for the community in its greatest extension would include 
friends.? The letters express the teacher and father relationship with 
which friendship is associated.” Their affectionate forms of address 
(&yommtóg тёкуос, 2 Tim. 1:2; yvmotog téxvoc, | Tim. 1:2, Tit. 1:4), 
friendly salutary closings (2 Tim. 4:19—21; Tit. 3:15), friendly refer- 
ences to visiting back and forth," to supplying goods and offering 
support," to &y&nm? and quwiv (Tit. 3:15 and contrast @tAavtos, 
2 Tim. 3:2), and the dismay at the abandonment and bad treatment 
by former associates (2 Tim. 1:15; 4:14—16) establish the philophro- 
netic tone of the letters. Their concern is for the growth and improve- 
ment of the addressees (прокол, 1 Tim. 4:15), the pursuit, acquisition 


* 1 Tim. 2:10; 3:1; 5:10, 25; 6:18; 2 Tim. 2:21; 3:17; Tit. 1:16; 2:7, 14; 3:1, 
8, 14. 

55 1 Tim. 3:1-13; 4:7; 2 Tim. 2:21; 3:10-11; Tit. 1:6-9. 

55 1 Tim. 1:16; 4:12; 2 Tim. 1:18; Tit. 2:7. 

? On Frank Criticism 54—55. SV 54 equates true philosophy with true health. See 
Scarpat 67, who finds a similar emphasis in the Cynic Diogenes. 

% 1 Tim. 3:5, 15; 5:1-2; 2 Tim. 2:20-21. 

? 1 Tim. 1:2, 18; 2 Tim. 1:2; 2:1; Tit. 1:4; and see Fiore, The Use of Personal 
Example 32-34. 

9" 1 Tim. 3:14; 2 Tim. 1:4; 4:9, 20; Tit. 3:15; Fitzgerald, ed. Friendship 74, 140, 
236. 

9! ] Tim. 3:14; 2 Tim. 1:16; 4:9-13; Tit. 3:12-14; Fitzgerald, ed. Friendship 66—68, 
234-35. 

9? 1 Tim. 1:5; 2:15; 4:12; 6:11; 2 Tim. 1:7, 13; 2:22; 3:10; Tit. 2:2; Fitzgerald, 
ed. Friendship 199, 234. 
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and expression of virtue,” the avoidance of vice, and sorrow at the 
backsliding of others.” This sets the Pastoral Epistles in the context 
of the philosophical paraenetic effort that makes use of mappnota as 
a. tool. 

Before going any further, however, it is important to state a basic 
difference between the background of the activity of xo ppnoto in the 
Pastorals and that in Philodemus. Philodemus’ Epicurean philosophy 
has no room for the active intervention of gods in human affairs 
and so his nappnota is grounded in the philosophy itself. It aims at 
the betterment of individuals in the circle of friends by their own 
efforts. The Pastorals find the ground, as Paul does, in God, and 
they aim at the exercise of virtue. within the church. community, 
comprised of people brought into a circle of relationship which 
appeals to faith in support of its ethical convictions. Nonetheless, 
the Epicureans and Christians deal with each other and pursue the 
tasks associated with the life of virtue within the same cultural con- 
text and with all of its tools. 

The aim of zappnoío for Philodemus is improvement in virtue, 
as it is in 1 Tim. 4:15 (проколт). Philodemus (fr. 1 and passim) notes 
that virtue is often clouded by sin (ufjte ovvoroðáveoðo тйс биортіос), 
but xoppnoto calls attention to sin in an effort to eradicate it. The 
diversion of people from the path of progress by sin is decried in 
the Pastorals in the case of the younger widows (Éxovcou крїнө, 
1 Tim. 5:11-12), of certain people (ол Guaptior... пробуоосойл eig 
xptciv, | Tim. 5:24), of women easily led captive by teachers in their 
homes (yovaixápia ceompevpéeva &poptioic, 2 Tim. 3:6), and of the 





95 1 Tim. 2:8-15; 4:7-8; 6:11-12, 17-18; 2 Tim. 2:22; Fitzgerald, ed. Friendship 
87-89. 

9* ] Tim. 1:8-11; 6:3-10; 2 Tim. 2:23; 3:1—5; Tit. 3:9-11; Glad 30-33. 

® 1 Tim. 1:19-20; 5:15; 6:9-10; 2 Tim. 2:17-18, 25-26. 

99 Roland Schwarz, Bürgeliches Christentum im Neuen Testament: eine Studie zu Ethik, 
Amt und Recht in den Pastoralbriefen, OBS 4 (Klosterneuburg: Ostereichisches katholi- 
sches Bibelwerk, 1983), 173—76. 

95 Fr, 1, о ovveépet dtaywooker (“discern what is advantageous”) and fr. 86, toig 
à[na]ðo [or Өєрјолеое[с]дол xo[ut]Aoc [Bo]nPotvtec [Sta] iat[p]v (“[subt]ly help- 
ing [through] doctors even those who are indifferent to being treated”). Glad 10, 
25 notes the importance of psychagogy to Philodemus and his circle of Epicurean 
friends. Gigante, 74—75, calls attention to fr. 18 where Philodemus considers frank 
speech to be a type of assistance and the only appropriate nutriment (троф[с ідо 
xoi BonOetog, “[suitable] food and assistance”). See also fr. 67 and 43 where sym- 
pathy for the wayward youths spurs the offer of aid. 
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apostates and wayward in the “latter days" (бџортолоїс, 1 Tim. 1:9; 
cp. 2 Tim. 3:1—5; Tit. 1:10). While Jesus saved sinners (брортоло?с, 
1 Tim. 1:15), the Pastorals spell out the details of the life of virtue 
and the path to it. Timothy and Titus are the agents of this salvific 
progress. 

Philodemus is careful to discriminate among the recipients of crit- 
icism in the form of frank speech. Thus, those giving instruction 
will not give in to anger over or give up on recalcitrant students (fr. 
2-3)? The admonitor will have to deal with some whose progress 
is minimal and who are open to blame, while he will have “order- 
liness” with others (fr. 33). Philodemus notes (fr. 31) that some of 
the young become irritated when rebuked, especially when they are 
used to gentler treatment, that women (col. XXII) bear rebuke poorly, 
as contrary to what is due their weaker nature, and that older men 
need special attention (col. XXIV) because they think their age makes 
them wiser, because they are sensitive to any exploitation of their 
weakness, and because they too expect the honor enjoyed by some 
of their contemporaries. 

In like manner the Pastorals recommend paraenetic approaches 
appropriate to the individuals being admonished. Thus Timothy is 
urged to treat younger men “like brothers” (1 Tim. 5:1; cp. Tit. 2:6) 
and to be careful in dealing with women, both older and younger 
(1 Tim. 5:2, 11, 14). Titus 1s even told to have older women instruct 
the younger ones (Titus 2:3—5). Furthermore, Titus is to encourage 
the sobriety, self-control, and dignity of older men (Tit. 2:2), while 
Timothy, urging them like “fathers,” is not to rebuke (émumAnénc) 
them (1 Tim. 5:1) nor accept unsubstantiated accusations against 
elders (1 Tim. 5:19). In a similar vein, Timothy is cautioned to be 
gentle with all and tolerant." The Pastorals also aim their correc- 
tive advice at the young Timothy and Titus themselves." Thus, the 


9* Glad 33-35 describes Philodemus' distinction between two types of students: 
the “weak” and the “stubborn,” each requiring tactics tailored to their tempera- 
ments. He goes on to find a variety of categories under the blanket term “young,” 
whom the wise care for, as well as other persons of various classes and professions. 

®© Konstan et al., “Introduction,” On Frank Criticism 14. 

7 1 Tim. 6:11; 2 Tim. 2:22-25; cp. Tit. 3:2 and note the words npaŭnraðia, 
eipfivn, йллос, &veOtkooc, npodótnc, &nieikeic. 

7 ] Tim. 3:15, tva еіс nic Sei... буострёфеодол; 2 Tim 2:15, oexvtóv боктноу 
поростђсол; 2:22, thc бё уєотерікбс éniDuuíiog фє®үє; 4:5, vige £v nãow; Tit. 2:7, 
GEAVTOV xopexóuevog tónov колбу Épyov. 
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people who are instructed in the techniques of frank speech are 
themselves the objects of it.” 

Of course, frank speech is not always kindly received and the 
recalcitrant, with a low level of knowledge of themselves and of what 
is truly beneficial (tod сорфёроутос), resist it (col. XX) and even insult, 
ridicule (Влосфтцеїу koi Аоцохуесдол) and mistreat the wise person 
(fr. 18). Similarly, the Pastorals encourage their addressees to resist 
contempt (1 Tim. 4:12, un8eíg cov tfjg veótntog Katagpoveito; Tit. 
2:15, unõeiç cov nepuopovetto) but to offer no occasion for accusa- 
tion from quarters of opposition (Tit. 2:8, undév . . . лері huâðv padov). 

Those who resist are incapable of reasonable argument (fr. 1, 
eo[A]oytoig), tend to be quarrelsome (fr. 19, noAeuodvta), and even 
abandon philosophy in their persistent waywardness (fr. 59, фіЛос[о]фіос 
arootnoetat).’* They are focused on “passions that puff one up” (toig 
&xyovo[9]ot хбдесту) and this preoccupation blocks the effect of the 
philosophical wise one’s admonitions (fr. 65—66). In the Pastoral 
Epistles the wayward opponents have deviated from the truth and 
want to teach the law but know nothing about it (1 Tim. 1:6-7, 
ёбетрблтооу eic uotooAoytav ... uh уоодутес; 2 Tim. 3:8-9, kateg- 
Өориёуот tov vodv). Timothy and Titus are warned away from the 
opponents’ ignorant babbling (1 Tim. 6:20, тос ВеВђЛоос xevoogovtag 
xoi дут1Өёскїс Ths wevóovóuov yvóceoc). They are argumentative 
(2 Tim. 2:23, yevvéci рбҳос; Tit. 3:9, ёре кол рбҳос уошкбс) and 
are full of vain curiosity (2 Tim. 2:23 and Tit. 3:9, ророс ...бтүтїсєїс; 
see 2 Tim. 4:3-4). It is quite often their misguided passions that 
have led them astray. Such was the case with the self-indulgent wid- 
ows who were carried away from their Christian resolve by their 
sensuality (1 Tim. 5:11—12, koxaotpnvi&ooociv tod Xptotod); the rich 
who were led on by foolish desires (1 Tim. 6:9, émBvutacg тоАА&с 
avontovg Kai ВАоВербс); women at home with passionate leanings 
(2 Tim. 3:6, &yóuevo éxiOvptorg nouctAaig), the unbridled people (Tit. 


? Glad 30 describes “the participatory nature of late Epicurean psychagogy” in 
fr. 45.1-6, where Philodemus declares that teachers continue to admonish their 
pupils, even after the latter have acquired prominent positions in the community. 

? Philip Mitsis, Epicurus? Ethical Theory: The Pleasures of Invulnerability (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1988), 73 describes the importance of Aóywcuog in Epicurean 
thought. “The more our beliefs begin to coincide with true doctrine and knowl- 
edge, the more stable and less changeable they become." Moreover, he notes (75) 
that Epicurus sees that the virtues of courage and temperance spring ultimately 
from opóvnoig and the calculation of one's own good (Ad Menoec 132). 
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1:10, фрғуолотол; 2 Tim. 3:2, qUAépyvpot.. . BA&oonuot. .. бкротеїс... 
gtAndovor) who are deceived deceivers (2 Tim. 3:13, ллоуфутес xoi 
nÀovópuevoy; so-called teachers in pursuit of sordid gain (Tit. 1:11, 
aioxpod Képdovg ҳбр1у); and community members themselves in the 
past (Tit. 3:3, rAavapevor, SovAevbovtes ériBuptoug кол Hdovaic rociar). 

Consequently, ‘Timothy and Titus are expected to select only can- 
didates for office who are temperate, self-controlled,"* gentle, not 
contentious, aggressive or greedy.” The same quality of temperate- 
ness is expected of the women and the widows in particular. In 
general the older men (упфоћбос... сєруо?с̧... сффроуос), women 
(o@ppovac), younger men (coqpovetv) are to exhibit self-control (Tit. 
2:1—6), following the promptings of the grace of God which taught 
temperance as opposed to following worldly desires (Tit. 2:11—12, 
à pvnoópevot . . . tà koopukà EmBvELIAs coopóvos . . . Chowpev).’” Timothy 
and Titus are to turn from youthful desires (2 Tim. 2:22, vemtepuccc 
émi&vpíag gedye), avoid debates and quarrels (2 Tim. 2:23, tág бё 
ророс xoà блолдеотоос битсе; Tit. 3:9, џорос дё Стүтїсє1їс Kai yevea- 
Aoyto Kai éperc Kai ucyoas уошкдс meptiotaco) and be self-possessed 
(2 Tim. 4:5, viige év não). 

Philodemus finds an effective technique in xoppnoto in the admon- 
itors’ own admission that they too had been guilty of the faults in 
their own youth (fr. 9, лот’ ёф’ Eavtov 6 coeds Ө’ оџортпи’ ğvetov èv 
тӯ] vedtntt yely]ové[v]ou, “Since the wise man will also transfer to 
himself an intemperate error, {saying} that it occurred in his youth . . .”), 
but have since reformed and have made progress in dealing with 
their own imperfections (fr. 46, л®с yàp шокту тоу брортбуоуто um 
&nxoyvó[o ]wuie uéAAet, ууофско[у| отоу оок буто véAe[1]ov, “For how is 


™ Mitsis 81 focuses on G&topagta as the Epicurean conception of the good. He 
explains that “for the Epicurean... to guarantee that we achieve &xapo&ta and 
&novía, we must be capable of restricting our desires to those that are necessary 
and easily satisfied." This presumes the ability “to control and limit our desires 
rationally” (91). He finds that Philodemus’ On Anger emphasizes the essential note 
that our beliefs play on our xáOn (139—40). In Philodemus the passions are “so 
sanitized and restructured by beliefs that little remains in them that is not amenable 
to rational correction and control.” 

7^ 1 Tim. 3:2-7, упфдлћлоу ... ёлїєїкїй... &@iAcpyvpov; Tit. 1:6-9, uh £v котп- 
yopiar бсотіос . . . р ópytAov... un eioypokepófj ... éykpath; 1 Tim. 3:8-13, 
сєџуо?с. .. LN] AioxpoKeEpdeic. 

1 Tim. 3:11, сєцобс... упфоћоос; 1 Tim. 5:5-7, fj бё onatardoa GOco 
тёӨтүкєу. 

7 See also Tit. 3:1—2, ёлїєїкє1с‚ n&cov évOewvopuévoug npavtnta. 
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he going to hate the one who errs, though not desperately, when 
he knows that he himself is not perfect ...?”). In view of this they 
present models worthy of imitation in their own successful imitation 
of the life of their chosen model Epicurus (fr. 43—46). This is impor- 
tant given the penchant of pupils to imitate their teachers, whether 
good or bad. Furthermore, such admission of former guilt demon- 
strates that former transgression is no cause for discredit (fr. 35), but 
rather shows how self-criticism helps the one corrected (fr. 51). 

In this connection Glad finds that in the community of friends 
the position of admonitor does not come to a person in view of 
authority or attributed status. Rather it is the result of “acquired 
status" or the individual's "function and ability to heal and admon- 
ish others." And so, while Timothy and Titus are placed in their 
positions by Paul (Tit. 1:5) and through a ceremony of official des- 
ignation by the community,” they are still expected to incorporate 
their teaching into the practice of their own lives (1 Tim. 4:15, ў 
проколђ pavepà À n&ow). They are expected to follow Paul's exam- 
ple as a key element in this process (2 Tim. 3:10-11). They are also 
to acknowledge and surpass their own faults (see below) and become 
models of the exhortation for which they are designating other teach- 
ers (2 Tim. 2:2, Tit. 1:5). 

In the Pastoral Epistles, just as the false teachers are leading oth- 
ers into their ways (2 Tim. 3:7, 4:3-4), so Timothy and Titus are 
urged to be examples fit for imitation (1 Tim. 4:12, 2 Tim. 4:5, Tit. 
2:7). Paul himself unabashedly describes his own rescue from igno- 
rance and sin through God's mercy and patience (1 Tim 1:13-16). 
Thus, he can call attention to his own good example (2 Tim. 3: 
10-11). He generalizes the lesson at Tit. 2:14 (iva Аотросттол nuts) 
and 3:3 (uev yàp note xoi huei &vónto| by using the first person 
plural pronoun to include the audience among those who were 
cleansed for good works and freed from slavery to delusion, pleasures 


7 Glad 59. In this connection the Pastoral Epistles expect church officials to have 
demonstrated the qualities expected of office holders (1 Tim. 3:4—5, 10, 12; cp. Tit. 
2:4). The Pastorals designate the office of bishop at 1 Tim. 3:1 as an ёрүоу; ср. 
Philodemus, col. XIXb where he calls the friendly office of admonition an épyov. 

7 ] Tim. 1:3, 18; 4:15; 2 Tim. 1:6, 13-14; 2:2; see 1 Tim. 6:20. 

8 Neyrey 222 emphasizes that “honor, shame and reputation were primary val- 
ues of an individual” in first-century Mediterranean society. These, however, “could 
be lost when challenged." The Pastoral Epistles are acutely attuned to honor regained 
(by Paul) and acquired (by the addressees and their communities). 
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and hatefulness. ‘The behavior expected of community members serves 
a similar purpose of embodying the lesson in a lived example 
(1 Tim. 6:1; Tit. 2:5, 8, 10). The same can be said of the recom- 
mendations to community officials and ministers (1 Tim. 3:13, 5:14). 

Philodemus (fr. 16, xe(Oew dé xoi cià tHv [Épy]ov) sees the force of 
deeds as supportive of frank criticism in the effort to improve others. 
The Pastorals, too, emphasize this positive proof that deeds offer (see 
above) for claims of ӨғосёВғло (1 Tim. 2:10), as the content of wit- 
ness (1 Tim. 5:10), as an effect of spiritual cleansing (2 Tim. 2:21, 
Tit. 2:14), as the acts of a competent man of God (2 Tim. 3:17), 
and as a confirmation of one’s confession of God (Tit. 1:16). 

Philodemus commends open and above-board admonition wherein 
errors are openly divulged (fr. 40—42), because no secret can per- 
manently escape detection (fr. 41, x[A]etov o[v]dév gota кролтоутос 
ob yàp ëv £oev).?! 1 Tim. 5:20-25 makes the same observation when 
it recommends public reprimand (тоос &uaptévovtaç évérov лбутоу 
ÉAeyxe) and notes that ultimately one's sins will become known (tà 
GAAws éxovta kpoBfivo ob Sbvavtat). This openness contrasts with the 
sneaky infiltration by false teachers who make captives of silly, pas- 
sionate women but whose foolishness will be plain to all (2 Tim 
3:6-9, f үйр буо афту ÉkónAoc ёстол nüci).? 

Philodemus offers advice on the variety of ways in which frank 
criticism can be applied and the appropriate occasions for it: severe 
and intense in dealing with the strong and more needy (fr. 7, tôt 
cokÀnpói... тїс xappnotog), more artful in most instances (fr. 10, 
&jQ]ozexv[f]oe), not abusively, haughtily, angrily (fr. 37—38, [тёё 
соВ[орёј]с кол [61]otevouiévog . . . [un DBpiotiKe] Kai котоВАттіко туо 
un]6& 81xcvptià), sparingly with friends (fr. 84, o[xepo]kvoupu[évn]v . . . 
àve[AevO£]poc), in a variety of modes from cultivated to direct (col. 
I-IV). 

The Pastoral Epistles foresee a similar diversity in the application 
of frank speech. The public reproof described at 1 Tim. 5:20 has 


5! This echoes KD 35, “If someone does a secret act in secret violation of com- 
pacts men make... right up to the day of death, it remains unclear whether he 
will escape detection,” and SV 7. 

® The Cynics likewise linked frank speech with open and public life. Because 
mystery religions were not public, the Cynics rejected them, according to Scarpat 
64—65 who cites Lucian’s Demonax 11. Demonax 12 goes on to characterize frank 
speech as typical of manliness rather than soft effeminacy. 
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been noted above. The preceding verse sets out the cautionary require- 
ment of accepting an accusation only with the substantiation of wit- 
nesses. The Pastorals, like Philodemus, rule out haughtiness and 
abusiveness.?? 

The contexts of instruction, however, appear to be different. 
Whereas Philodemus describes the efforts of the wise individual in 
the community of friends, an informal position which results from 
progress made and recognized, the Pastoral Epistles address an evan- 
gelist with an official ministry in the church (2 Tim. 4:5). While 
Philodemus looks to one-on-one exhortation, occasionally with some 
communal criticism, among the friends in the community (fr. 40 and 
42), the Pastoral Epistles presume a more structured, communal sit- 
uation. They describe public reproof of officials before witnesses 
(1 Tim. 5:19—20),"* regulation of widows’ activities (1 Tim. 5:7) and 
slaves’ conduct (1 Tim. 6:1—2), and instructions given by the addressees 
to the assembled brothers (1 Tim. 4:6), or to the Cretans (Tit. 1: 13). 
Nonetheless, they also recommend some individualized exhorta- 
tion, differentiated according to its object. For example, an older 
man and other community members are to receive kind and famil- 
lar treatment (1 Tim 5:1—2); opponents (2 Tim. 2:24) and a heretic 
are to be given timely ultimatums (Tit. 3:10). The rich may also be 
expected to be admonished singly (1 Tim. 6:17) and similarly inde- 
terminate is the object of the reminder not to dispute at 2 Tim. 
2:14. The letters themselves, on the other hand, exemplify the one- 
on-one mode of exhortation, since they are presented as Paul’s indi- 
vidualized advice to Timothy and Titus. 

Philodemus cautions that the wise should apply frank speech at 
the opportune moment? (fr. 25, оё’ eig колроу évypoviGew, “пог... 
to dawdle up to the critical moment," and fr. 32, émi thv ei лоте 
yévowo, [vlov8étmow, “to proceed {gradually} to admonishment, if it 
should ever occur”). The opportune time is the occasion for moral 
progress, which the wise may determine from astute observation of 
their disciples. In the Pastoral Epistles the opportune moment is not 


8 1 Tim. 3:3, 5:1-2; 2 Tim. 2:24—25; Tit. 1:7. 

*' Philodemus affirms that the wise use frank speech with each other to change 
them for the better, Glad 42, 48 and cols. Ша 3-5, VIIIb 6-13, [Xa 1-8. 

55 Marcello Gigante, “Philodéme: Sur la liberté de parole,” in Actes du Ville Congrès 
Association Guillaume Budé (Paris, 5-10 Avril 1980) (Paris: Société d'édition “Les Belles 
Lettres,” 1969), 206 also refers to fr. 22. 
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one selected by Paul or by other teachers but by God as part of 
the plan of history. It is the time when God's word is revealed (Titus 
1:3), the time when Christ ransomed humanity (1 Tim. 2:6), the 
time of Christ's parousia (1 Tim. 6:14—15). It denotes the final times 
when apostasy and heresy break out (1 Tim. 4:1; 2 Tim. 3:1, 4:3). 
The word колрбс is mostly plural but at 2 Tim. 4:3 it is singular, 
as it is in Philodemus. The meaning, however, in the Pastorals is 
consistent, except at 2 Tim. 4:6 where it refers to the time of Paul's 
death. Despite this basic difference in determining the opportune 
time, the reaction to it in both Philodemus and the Pastorals is the 
same. Both see it as a moment of high moral seriousness and oppor- 
tunity. Both speak of the coming of the opportune time as an occa- 
sion for moral reformation and progress. 

Philodemus uses medical imagery that presents frank speech as a 
cure for the ills of the soul, to be applied by the wise much as a 
doctor applies remedies for physical ailments (fr. 69). Some (fr. 86) 
even resist being healed and have need of the diverse curative mea- 
sures of the wise. In fact, (fr. 39) the work of the wise is a sine qua 
non for acquiring spiritual soundness, just as the doctor's art 1s indis- 
pensable for physical well-being. The therapy involved the use of 
frank speech (fr. 40) to lead the young to recognize their errors and 
defects and see in the teacher their unique savior and guide to a 
сиге. The Pastoral Epistles also use the image of illness and cura- 
tive measures" when they refer to the community’s opponents and 
their gangrenous teaching (2 Tim. 2:17). The dissidents and apos- 
tates are also criticized for resistance to healthy/sound teaching,” 
for being pathologically argumentative (1 Tim. 6:4), seared/scarred 


3 Gigante, Ricerche Filodemee 75—78. See also fr. 8, 20, 23, 44, 64, 75, 79, col. 
XVII, XXI, tab XII M. Fredrickson 2 and nn. 15-16 calls attention to the paral- 
lel between the application of nappnota “to treat moral failures" and the use of 
medical instruments to treat disease in Philodemus (fr. 64—65), Dio Chrysostom, 
Or. 77/79.45, Plutarch, Quomodo adulator ab amico. internoscatur 73А-В and 71D. 

57 Both use the words үс, dytaiver fr. 13, 1 Tim. 1:10; 6:3; 2 Tim. 1:13; 4:3; 
Titus 1:9, 13; 2:12. See Abraham J. Malherbe, “Medical Imagery in the Pastoral 
Epistles” in Texts and Testaments: Essays on the Bible and the Early Christian Fathers, ed. 
W.E. March (San Antonio: Trinity University Press, 1980), 19-35. The Pastoral 
Epistles, like the Stoics and Cynics and even the Middle Platonist Plutarch, who 
also used the image, see one cause of moral illness to be passions and indulgence 
in pleasures. 


8 ] Tim. 1:10; 6:3; 2 Tim. 4:3; cp. Tit. 1:9 and 2:2. 
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in conscience (1 Tim. 4:2), wracked with pain (1 Tim. 6:10), and 
with itching ears (2 Tim. 4:3).? 

As a consequence of success at directing disciples to moral progress 
and spiritual healing, the wise one is called “savior” (fr. 40, сотђр[о]) 
and the successful effort salvation (fr. 4, cenp[tog; cp. fr. 36).°° As 
noted above, the Pastorals restrict the title “savior” to God and Jesus 
Christ?! Paul and his church ministers, however, are instrumental 
in the acquisition of salvation (2 Tim. 2:10, 3:15). At 2 Tim. 3:15 
Paul reminds Timothy that scripture is capable of giving “wisdom 
for salvation" and goes on (2 Tim. 3:16-17) to detail the ways it is 
used for that end. These include &Aeyuóv, ёлоубрдосту, лолде10у thv 
£v дікопосоут, so that the individual may be “competent” and “equipped 
for every good work” (NAB). These are hortatory means and ends 
comparable to those adopted by Philodemus. 

In addition to the word nappynota, Philodemus also uses a range 
of paraenetic vocabulary to nuance the admonitory work of correc- 
tion and many of his words find an echo in the Pastoral Epistles. 
The language describes the parenetic effort, sometimes critical but 
always intended to foster moral development: éAeypdv, &Aéyyew, 
&GeAéykew;? onóuvnoic, onopuvriokew;?? nopéxAnoic, ro pooetv;?* 
vovOeoía, vovÂetnoia, vouÜeteto, vovÜerécic, vovPetedm, vovÜeceiv;?? 
ёлтїтїштүсїс, énitipnyc, emitav;? émimAnErc, éenimAnooen, envio; 


5° Contrast the reference to real illness at 2 Tim. 4:20. See Malherbe “Medical 
Imagery” for parallels to the medical imagery in Philo, Dio Chrysostom and Plutarch. 

% For other passages where Philodemus uses сфбо and its cognates in a similar 
way see fr. 34.5, 36.1—2, 40.8, 43.13, 77 (= 78N).3-4, 78.6-7, col. VIb 10-11, 
T2.D2. 

9 ] Tim. 1:1, 2:3, 4:10; 2 Tim. 1:10; Tit. 1:3, 4; 2:10, 13; 3:4, 6. 

2 Fr. 42, col. XVIb, col. XXIIIa, tab Ш С; 1 Tim. 5:20; 2 Tim. 4:2; Titus 1:9, 
13; 2:15. 

3 Fr. 38; 68; 93N; col. VIIb; XIa; 2 Tim. 1:5, 2:14; Tit. 3:1. Malherbe, “Medical 
Imagery” 135 quotes Plutarch, Progress in Virtue 80BC where he distinguishes belli- 
cosity from frankness. The former rises from a spirit of contention, rancor, arro- 
gance, and quarreling and looks to win in conflict over debatable questions, as do 
the false teachers in the Pastoral Epistles. Plutarch, as do the Pastoral Epistles, rec- 
ommends the use of reasonableness and mildness. 

% Fr. 38, col. XVIb, XVIIa (2x); 1 Tim. 1:3; 2:1; 4:13; 5:1; 6:2; 2 Tim. 4:2; 
Tit 1:97 2:5; 15. 

55 Fr. 13, 20, 23, 26, 32, 35, 36, 38, 39, 40, 45, 61, 66, 73, 77, 84, 9IN, XVIIa, 
XVIIIb, XIXb, XXIb, ХХПа, tab V; Tit. 3:10. 

% Fr. 6, 30, 31, 38, 62, 75, 82, 84, 93N, col. IXb, XVb, XXIa, ХХШа, XXIVb, 
tab IV Т; 2 Tim. 4:2. 

9? Col. XVIa, XIXb; 1 Tim. 5:1. 
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полдеіо, nares; Хоћу. 
of the problem to be remedied: ёб Волос, àiwoAn, 6wBóXXew; 
бнортї«, GUGPTHUG, KUAPTOAdS, орортбуетм;!"! BAgoonuos, Влосфешо, 
BAaconueiv.!?? 

Both aim for comparable results: xpoxom,'” éntyvooic, éxvywoóokeww. 
It goes without saying that each has its own unique vocabulary to 
describe the effort of exhortation by means of frank speech. The 
agreement noted here is nonetheless remarkable and reflects a com- 
mon hortatory context. 

Philodemus, ever the realistic idealist, recommends persistence even 
in the face of the not unexpected rejection of frank criticism (fr. 5—6, 
col. X, XII-XXTI). The Pastorals also urge their addressees to keep 
at their task (1 Tim. 4:11—16) despite rejection and without losing 
patience (2 Tim. 4:2). 

The rejection of frank criticism points to another, even broader 
similarity in the perspectives of Philodemus and the Pastoral Epistles. 
In the section of Philodemus that deals with “Whether wise men too 
will diverge from one another in respect to frankness” (col. IIIa), he 
describes the positive reaction of the wise to criticism (cols. VIITa—Xb). 
This contrasts with the situation of the apostate and false teachers 
in the Pastoral Epistles. There some teachers are hypocritical, “with 
seared consciences" (1 Tim. 4:2). They *make a pretense of religion" 
and “oppose the truth” (2 Tim. 3:5-9) with “absurdities of so-called 
knowledge" (1 Tim. 6:20). In general, however, just as Philodemus 
believes the effort of frank speech will ultimately lead to a cure (col. 
VIII-XIV), so the Pastorals do not abandon hope for the wayward 
but advance the paradigm of the conversion of the once arrogant 
and blaspheming Paul (1 Tim. 1:13-16) as well as of the transfor- 
mation of the ignorant, libidinous, deceived community (Tit. 3:3). 


The two also agree in their description 
100 


104 


93 Fr. 26; 1 Tim. 1:20; 2 Tim. 3:16; Tit. 2:12. 

9 Fr. 47, 48; col. XIVa, XVIIIa; Tit. 3:2. 

100 Fr, 17, 35, 50, 51; 1 Tim. 3:11; 2 Tim. 3:3; Tit. 2:3. 

101 Fr, 1, 6, 9, 46, 49, 55, 62, 63, 64, 76, 77, 79N, 79, 83, IIIb, VIb, IXb, XIa, 
ХПа. Хуа, XVb, XVIIa, XVIIIb, XIXb, XXIa, XXIIIb, XXIVb; tab 2, 12M; 
І Tim. 5:20, 22, 24; 2 Tim. 3:6; Tit. 3:11. 

102 Fr, 13, 18; 1 Tim. 1:13, 20; 6:1, 4; 2 Tim. 3:2; Titus 2:5; 3:2. 

103 Fr, 10, 33; 1 Tim. 4:15. 

10 Of mutual perfection, col. IXa; of the truth, 1 Tim. 2:4, 4:3; 2 Tim. 2:25, 
3:7; Tit. 1:1. See also fr. 88; col. XXa. 
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When read against the background of Philodemus, the Pastorals 
appear to be filled with concern for the proper application of frank 
criticism leading to the improvement of the Christian community in 
much the same way that the Epicurean philosopher was for his 
Epicurean followers. The Pastorals also seem to be in conversation 
with and to a significant degree condemnatory of the ос̧ of Epicurean 
philosophy. Despite their theoretical disagreements, however, the 
Pastoral Epistles and Philodemus share the popular philosophical aim 
of moral improvement and also agree on the best measures to be 
taken to achieve their aim. 
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PAUL'S FRANK SPEECH WITH THE GALATIANS AND 
THE CORINTHIANS 


J. РАЎ, SAMPLEY 


Abstract 


This study examines four instances of Paul’s frank speech—one in his 
letter to the Galatians and the other three reflected in the fragments 
that make up 2 Corinthians—and finds (1) that Paul uses frank speech 
according to the conventions embraced by Philodemus and Plutarch, 
(2) that Paul adjusts or varies the harshness of frank speech according 
to his appraisal of the circumstances he addresses, and (3) that Paul’s 
frankness ranges from the gentlest “sting” in 2 Cor. 6:13, 7:2, to mixed 
frank speech in Galatians, to harsh frankness in 2 Cor. 10-13. 


Philodemus situated frank speech (лоррпоіо)! in the social context 
of friendship. The person who speaks frankly is “performing the office 
of a friend” (pUAwóv £pyov; De lib. dic. [On Frank Criticism] col. ХІХЬ).? 
Plutarch shared this perspective; for him, frank speech is a "fine 
art...it is the greatest and most potent medicine in friendship" 
(Plut., Quomodo quis suos [How to Tell a Flatterer from a Friend] 74D)? 
Friends keep “close watch” on one another “not only when they go 


! Translating ra ppnoto presents a challenge. In Philodemus and in Plutarch nap- 
pnoto is always “frank” but it is not always “criticism.” As translations “frank speech” 
and “frankness” honor the necessary frankness that is always present in xappnoto 
and the use of “frank speech” or “frankness” leaves open the question, to be decided 
in each context, just how much and how negative the explicit or implicit criticism 
is. So in this study we will generally use “frank speech” and “frankness” to trans- 
late лоррпсїо and will reserve “frank criticism" for the places where the zappnoto 
in question is harsh and more explicitly and exclusively connected with blame. 

? All quotations of Philodemus are from the translation of David Konstan, Diskin 
Clay, Clarence E. Glad, Johan C. Thom, and James Ware, Philodemus: On Frank 
Criticism, SBLTT 43 (Atlanta: Scholars, 1998). Оп nappnota as a “duty” of friend- 
ship, see Konstan, “Friendship, Frankness and Flattery," Friendship, Flattery, and 
Frankness of Speech: Studies on Friendship in the New Testament World, ed. John Т. Fitzgerald 
(Leiden: Brill, 1996) 10; as a “sign of goodwill,” see Glad, “Frank Speech, Flattery, 
and Friendship in Philodemus,” Firendship, Flattery, and Frankness, 31—32. 

5 All translations of Plutarch, Quomodo quis suos, are from Е. C. Babbitt (LCL). 
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wrong but also when they are right” (Plut., Quomodo quis suos 73D). 
True friends will understand frank speech as a sign of “good will” 
(mv evvorav; Phild., De lib. dic. cols. Xb, XIb, XVIIb); true friends 
will also seek to “foster the growth of what is sound and to preserve 
it” (Plut., Quomodo quis suos 61D). Analogies abound to the physician- 
patient relationship: “the true frankness such as a friend displays 
applies itself to errors that are being committed; the pain which it 
causes is salutary and benignant, and, like honey, it causes the sore 
places to smart and cleanses them too...” (Plut., Quomodo quis suos 
59D). Though it is pleasant to have a friend “commend and extol 
us,” it is more difficult to find and probably more important to have 
“a friend to take us to task, to be frank with us, and indeed to 
blame us when our conduct is bad. For there are but few among 
many who have the courage to show frankness rather than favor to 
their friends” (Plut., Quomodo quis suos 66A). Self-correction and the 
emendation of one's ways are facilitated by nappynota properly deliv- 
ered by a friend. Поррпсїо is a vital instrument in an individual's 
ability to stay on the right track and to keep perspective not only 
on one’s self, but also on surrounding matters and on events.' 

Frank speech does not settle for the status quo; it seeks another 
level of performance. In some cases it reaches for increased maturity 
or, if the person in question has ventured onto a dubious path, it calls 
for a change in direction. And the person who employs frankness 
values those aspirations and goals highly enough to risk that the 
recipient may reject not only the frank speech but the speaker as 
well. That wilingness to risk one's own standing with another for 
the good of the other is why frank speech can only be understood 
in the context of genuine friendship? 

As life's problems come in all degrees of difficulty, from the most 
minor to the seemingly earth-shattering, so nappnota varies in degree 


* See Konstan, “Friendship” 7—19, for the history of the relationship of the title's 
concepts in antiquity from Aristotle forward (cf. his Friendship in the Classical World 
[Cambridge: University Press, 1997] 103-105, where he notes a “change from the 
political to the moral sense...” 104). “Friends were imagined as constituting а net- 
work of mutual assistance . . ." (Konstan, “Friendship” 10). C£ also Troels Engberg- 
Pedersen, “Plutarch to Prince Philopappus on How to Tell a Flatterer From a 
Friend,” Friendship, Flattery, and Frankness 75—76. See Konstan's description of the “new” 
understanding of friendship that was operative in Roman times, “Friendship” 7-10. 

э The connection of zappyota with friendship dates at least from Aristotle; sce 
Alfons Fürst, Streit unter Freunden: Ideal and Realität in der Freundschaftslehre der Antike 
(Stuttgart: Tuebner, 1996), 133-34. 
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from gentle to harsh. At one extreme lies harsh nappnoia (using а 
form of ckAnpóg as the descriptor, Phild. De lib. dic. frg. 7; or using 
a form of лїкрос, frg. 60; Plutarch makes the same point with o006póv, 
"severe," Quomodo quis suos 69E) whose focus 1s on blame alone. It 
is the nearest neighbor to insult (Aowopia; Phild. De lib. dic. frg. 60), 
something that is no longer zoppnoto.' At the other extreme lies 
"mixed" (wth; Phild. De lib. dic. frg. 58),? “that is, compounded of 
reproof, generous praise and exhortation."? Its neighbor is flattery, 
which cannot pretend to be nappnoia. 

Human relations and interchanges range on a continuum from 
insult to flattery. True xoppnoto functions in varying degrees along 
but within that continuum, not reaching insult and falling short of 
flattery, and ranging from harsh/severe/simple criticism on the one 
extreme to what Philodemus calls “the gentlest of stings” (De lib. dic. 
col. VIIb) and what he calls “mixed” zoppnoto (кото puetóv трблоу, 
because it interlaces frank speech and praise) on the other (frg. 59). 
Simple, harsh frank speech 1s straightforward and direct, having no 
praise intermixed, but consisting simply of blame. Mixed лоррпсїо is 
a combination of frankness and praise. Between the extremes of con- 
temptuousness and pure praise, ro ppnoto takes a supposedly infinite 
variety of configurations ranging from blame through less praise to 
more praise. Accordingly, if one wanted to assess just how harsh is 
the nappnoía in a given document, one could look for the amount 
of praise that accompanies the frank speech. The more praise one 
finds alongside the call for a change of conduct or for the avoidance 
of a contemplated course of action, the further to the right on the 
imaginary continuum one would place the document and its ra ppnoto. 

When does one use harsher criticism? When does one employ only 
the slightest corrective? Philodemus is especially helpful as he addresses 
the problem of how to nurture his most obstinate young students whom 


^ Here I follow the interpretation of Norman W. De Witt, “Organization and 
Procedure in Epicurean Groups," CP 31 (1936) 205-11, and Glad, Paul and Philodemus: 
Adaptability in Epicurean and Early Christian Psychagogy (Leiden: Brill, 1995) 143—46. See 
also Glad, “Frank Speech” 35 n. 74. Though their interests are focused on Epicureans, 
a similar picture emerges in Plutarch, as we shall see. 

7 Peter Marshall, Enmity in Corinth: Social Conventions in Paul’s Relations with the 
Corinthians (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1987) 79 n. 59: the “line between 
ridicule and reproach was a thin one indeed . . ." 

8 So also Plutarch: *... among the most useful helps is a light admixture of 
praise..." Quomodo quis suos 72C. 

? De Witt, *Organization," 209. 
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he likens to horses/stallions (De lib. dic. frg. 71; cf. frg. 83 and Philo, 
De agricultura 34). The harshest criticism is employed with such peo- 
ple, as an ultimate measure, as an effort of last resort when all else 
has failed. The gentlest of correctives is applied between friends who 
have the highest regard for one another (Phild. De lib. dic. col. УШ). 

One of the challenges facing the dispenser of frank speech is to 
make certain that the frankness is proportional to the crisis. 


In what circumstances, then, should a friend be severe, and when 
should he be emphatic in using frank speech? It is when occasions 
demand of him that he check the headlong course of pleasure or of 
anger or of arrogance, or that he abate avarice or curb inconsiderate 


heedlessness. (Plut. Quomodo quis suos 69E-F) 


Philodemus intimates that the best of circumstances for the mildest 
no ppnoía is between two sages. His irenic picture imagines two per- 
sons who are already attuned to high standards for themselves and 
who enjoy one another’s company and mutual respect: “. . . they will 
be reminded pleasurably by one another in the ways we have made 
clear, as also by themselves, and they will sting each other with the 
gentlest of stings and will acknowledge gratitude [for the benefit]? 
(Phild. De lib. dic. col. VIII). 

We now turn to an examination of four selected instances of nap- 
pnoto in Paul's correspondence." Though I shall not make a detailed 
survey of Paul's use of the term nappnota,’' I shall note Paul's use 
of frank speech in Galatians and in three places in the letter frag- 
ments that compose 2 Corinthians. 


Frank Speech in Galatians 


Paul thinks that some believers in Galatia are courting disaster. His 
letter suggests that they are near what he considers a precipice and 
that they are deliberating moving away from Paul’s gospel and toward 
the cliff. They have not yet done what Paul would construe as wrong, 


? David E. Fredrickson, “ITAPPHZIA in the Pauline Epistles,” Friendship, Flattery, 
and Frankness 163-83, is interested in the occurrence of the term лоррпоіо and 
treats instances of frank speech not examined in this essay (e.g., Phlm. and 1 Thess.), 
but he considers only those places where the term xappnoto occurs, whereas my 
study will examine four examples of frank speech, whether the term nappnota is 
found or not. 

п Fredrickson, “ПАРРНУА” 163-84, does that. 
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so Paul warns them vigorously. Plutarch differentiates two uses of 
frank speech. One “reclaim|s] a wrongdoer.” The other “stir[s] a 
man to action" (Quomodo quis suos 74A). In the former, one lightly 
chides: “ ‘You acted unbecomingly’ rather than ‘You did wrong’. . .” 
(73F). In the latter “we should . . . ascribe their action to some unnat- 
ural or unbecoming motives” (74A). Because the Galatians have 
not yet done “wrong” Paul pursues the course of questioning their 
motives, as Plutarch suggests. How could they possibly “turn back 
again to the weak and beggarly elemental spirits, whose slaves you 
want to be once more?” (Gal. 48—11). He expresses astonishment 
over them where they might have been expecting to hear a thanks- 
giving (Gal. 1:6ff.). Twice he dubs them foolish or unthinking (avénto1; 
Gal. 3:1, 3). 

Effective frank speech requires a solid, respectable їбос, charac- 
ter, on the part of the speaker." The stronger the frank speech, the 
stronger the necessary 0g. In a letter the frank speaker is perforce 
absent and йӨос refurbishment will regularly be present in the let- 
ter. Frank speech draws upon the reservoir of good will built up by 
a consistent life whose values govern the behavior of the one who 
employs frankness. So it is in Galatians. By noting his past com- 
portment and his on-going concern, Paul commends himself to the 
Galatians and puts himself in a position to employ frankness with 
them. His role as their community founder via his preaching is the 
foundation on which his frankness ultimately stands. 

The first two chapters of Galatians are a refinement of Paul's ffog 
and an offering of himself as а model.'* There, details of Paul's past 
are selectively chosen and told in such a way as not only to encour- 
age the Galatians’ identification with Paul and his gospel but also 
to recognize his consistency and dependability. Paul can sympathize 


? Philodemus’ treatise on nappnoía is part of his multi-volume work “Character 
and Lives” (лєрї 9àv кої Віоу), signifying an interrelationship between frank speech 
and 00$, character, one’s fundamental identity. In antiquity, fog is a compre- 
hensive term describing an individual’s total bearing or character or core identity; 
his or her distinguishing hallmarks; those specific qualities that betoken who a per- 
son really is, particularly those moral qualities that are strongly developed and strik- 
ingly displayed with an identifiable consistency. One’s їӨос is constantly being 
formulated and refined, positively or negatively. All of one’s actions and statements 
contribute to one's 780g. See Mario M. DiCicco, Paul's Use of Ethos, Pathos, and Logos 
in 2 Corinthians 10—13 (Lewiston, NY: Mellen Biblical, 1995), 36—77. 

? Cf George Lyons, Pauline Autobiography: Toward a New Understanding, SBLDS 73 
(Atlanta: Scholars, 1985), 123-164. 
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with those among the Galatians who have been subjected to the 
influence of others and are tempted to capitulate, but his own story, 
from his self-identification in 1:1 to his depiction of the Jerusalem 
conference (2:1—10), shows that he stood fast against such an influence 
and affirmed that God was the one in control of his life. 

Like the Galatians, Paul also had experienced a radical change. They 
were “slaves to elemental spirits” and alienated from God (4:8-9); 
Paul used to oppose the gospel and persecute its advocates (1:13—14). 
Paul was called to be an apostle (1:1, 15); the Galatians were called 
(1:6). Coincidentally, the Galatians are now being pressured to change 
regarding the very same issue that Paul had to confront at the 
Jerusalem conference, namely circumcision. There some persons of 
eminent status, James, Cephas and John, pressed Paul on the very 
same issue. There Paul stood his ground; in the Galatians’ circum- 
stances, Paul thinks they should stand theirs. Further, all those great 
leaders agreed with Paul that circumcision was not necessary (2:9). 
Paul’s leadership, constancy, and therefore his dependability, are 
reaffirmed and enhanced by his recounting the Jerusalem conference 
story to his readers. The encoded message, made explicit later in 
the letter, is that the Galatians who are tempted to undertake cir- 
cumcision are out of step. 

The next account in the letter, the Antioch story (2:11—21), refines 
and enhances his consistency of belief and comportment. The story 
is perfect for Paul’s rhetorical purposes because it shows him, clear- 
headed about the heart of the gospel, resolutely standing firm against 
" in the presence of “those from 
James,” and even with Barnabas’ һуросгіѕу.? Others may lose their 
way regarding the gospel, but not Paul, not even for a moment. 

Philodemus and Plutarch would have recognized immediately that 
in Paul we have someone eminently qualified as a true friend, tried 
and true through all the tests that life can provide. Paul shows he 
merits the Galatians’ trust in “the truth of the gospel” and in the 


one even so prominent as Cephas, 


14 Lyons, Pauline Autobiography, 164—68, 170-76, 225-26, and Sampley, “Reasoning 
From the Horizons of Paul’s Thought World: A Comparison of Galatians and Philip- 
pians," Theology and Ethics in Paul and His Interpreters: Essays in Honor of Victor Paul Furnish, 
ed. Eugene Н. Lovering, Jerry L. Sumney (Nashville: Abingdon, 1996) 114-31. 

? Paul heightens his consistency, a necessary base for frankness, by small notes 
in the larger account: he does not “build up again those things which I tore down” 
(Gal. 2:18) and he does not nullify (&8étw; Gal. 2:21) God's grace because justification 
never came nor will ever come through circumcision. 
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comportment appropriate to it. His opening chapters position him 
as one eminently qualified to carry out the “work of friendship:” 
namely, to warn them of the dangers of their contemplated action. 
The Galatians’ readiness to change again is set over against Paul's 
steadfastness and dependability. Paul and the Galatians already share 
a foundational change that brought them all into the faith; another 
radical shift is unthinkable and retrograde in Paul's view. Their first 
was a formative turning, a conversion; the second promises to be 
destructive. Accordingly, Paul structures much of the remainder of 
Galatians on a contrast between their good start and their present 
temptation. Praise is lavished on the former; warning is plastered 
onto the latter. 

Paul does praise the Galatians. They began as they should have, 
namely with the Spirit (Gal. 3:3). With one of his beloved athletic 
metaphors, Paul declares, “You were running well,” signifying that 
they not only got “out of the blocks” efficiently, but were moving 
along before they hit the hindrance introduced by the outsiders (Gal. 
5:7). Praiseworthy also was their overwhelming response to him when 
he first preached the gospel to them (Gal. 4:14—15; to be examined 
more fully below). Paul’s laudatory portraits of the Galatians’ good 
start and enthusiasm should surely function rhetorically to have them 
yearn to be like their better selves (Plut. Quomodo quis suos 72D). 
Paul's concluding blessing— peace and mercy upon them”—on those 
who “follow in the footsteps of this rule" (5:16) is designed to encour- 
age conformity to him. 

Pauls warnings and expressions of shame are preponderant in 
Galatians. The believers in Galatia are described as “deserting” God 
(Gal. 1:6). Though they started well with the Spirit, they threaten 
to “end up with the flesh" (Gal. 3:3), to have it come to nothing 
(Gal. 3:4). Now free, they are tempted to revert to slavery (Gal. 4:9). 
They venture to lose their “blessedness” (ò uoxopicuóg budv; Gal. 
4:15). As if those cautions were not strong enough, Paul warns them 
with the same teaching he had given them earlier: those who do 
works of the flesh shall not inherit God's kingdom (Gal. 5:19—21). 
Warning against self-deception, Paul declares that God will repay 
people according to what they sow (Gal. 5:15, 26). And the proof 
of the pudding: Paul is not pleased with the way some Galatians are 
relating to others among them (Gal. 6:1—5). 

At the letter's heart and at the epicenter of Paul's friendship and 
frankness with the Galatians lies a rich and crucial passage (Gal. 
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4:12—20) that can fully be appreciated only in the context of frank 
speech. The passage signals friendship from start to finish. First, Paul 
addresses them as àóeAoi, “brothers,” a term indicating familiarity 
and used with great frequency (11 times) in this letter to reflect the 
resocialization of believers into a new family with God as Father 
(1:3). He implores (ёёорол) them (Gal. 4:12) to manifest the mutu- 
ality of friendship that is so proper to genuine friendship: brothers 
and sisters in Christ, like true friends, find their unity in becoming 
like one another. Paul’s “become as I am” must carry the auditors’ 
minds back to his exemplary performance depicted in the opening 
chapters and to the intervening passages where Paul has carefully 
told the common story of the origins of faith in such a way as to 
include himself in it with them. As he puts it in Gal. 4:12, he has 
“become as” them: “Before faith came we were confined under the 
law, mutually restrained [ovy«AetOpevot| until faith should be dis- 
closed...” (Gal. 3:23; italics added). ‘Then, when describing how the 
heir must reach majority before receiving the estate, he includes him- 
self once again with his auditors: “Just so with us, when we were 
children, we were slaves to the elemental spirits of the cosmos... in 
order that we might receive sonship” (Gal. 4:3—5; italics added. 

Paul's exculpatory declaration that the Galatians have done him 
no wrong (Gal. 4:12) clarifies that his frank speech is not in reprisal 
for something they have done to him, because that would not be 
an appropriate context for frankness (Plut. Quomodo quis suos 66Е— 
67A). This is part of Paul's effort to make sure that the Galatians 
understand that his frank speech on either side of Gal. 4:12-20 is 
not self-servingly motivated—a charge he will readily lodge against 
the outsiders (Gal. 4:17; 6:12-13).'° There ooykpicig, comparison, 
serves Paul's purposes well and strengthens his ground for the frank 
speech of this letter." 

Gal. 4:12-20 is Paul's recounting of the foundational story for the 
Galatian churches. It is a story at once of God's grace and of the 


16 Cf. the rhetorical traditions concerning how one discredits opponents by impugn- 


ing their motives, particularly by declaring that such persons serve their own self- 
interest: Sampley, “Paul, His Opponents in 2 Corinthians 10-13, and the Rhetorical 
Handbooks,” The Social World of Formative Christianity and Judaism: Essays in Tribute to 
Howard Clark Кее, ed. Jacob Neusner, Peder Borgen, Ernest S. Frerichs, Richard 
Horsley (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988) 162-77. 

U Christopher Forbes, “Comparison, Self-Praise and Irony: Paul's Boasting and 
the Conventions of Hellenistic Rhetoric," ЛГ 32 (1986) 2-8. Cf. also Marshall, 
Enmity 53-55, 348-53. 
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inauguration of a strong friendship. Though Paul had not expected 
to preach among them, illness stopped him and he shared the gospel 
with them. Their response showed that they overcame whatever trial 
his illness was to them—an early sign of friendship on their side— 
and that their friendship flourished so that quickly they were ready 
to give of themselves for the well-being of their new friend, Paul 
(Gal. 4:14—15). He reminds them that they would have plucked out 
their eyes and given them to him— surely а metaphorical and rhetor- 
ically exuberant way of describing such a deep friendship that noth- 
ing matters more than the well-being of one’s friend. What has 
changed, he asks in effect, since that foundational time of such great, 
good enthusiasm? Not himself. Not the gospel. Paul recounts the 
Galatians’ early exuberance, which he calls “blessedness,” an over- 
flowing of God's love through them back to Paul. Paul asks them 
in effect why they need to do anything different, like seek circum- 
cision, to add to the blessedness that was so rich and overflowing 
from early on. 

Precisely in this context of recounted rich and genuine friendship 
Paul now lodges the question that bears directly on how the Galatians, 
receiving this letter, will respond to his frank speech. Paul employs 
that frank speech in various ways to call them to task for their waver- 
ing in face of the temptation to follow outsiders in seeking circum- 
cision. Will they judge that his frank speech is not genuine, that it 
is not founded in a heartfelt and strong friendship? Will they view 
Paul as no friend at all, in fact as an enemy (éx8pdc), because he 
has been dealing truly and candidly with them (Gal. 4:16)2'* In the 
verse following this question Paul pictures, by contrast with himself, 
the outsiders in terms similar to those Plutarch uses to describe 
flatterers who praise others for the benefits they can receive from 
them (Gal. 4:17). 

Paul then goes ahead to move the discourse to a level above and 
beyond friendship, namely maternity. Mother Paul directly and 
affectionately addresses the Galatians: “My little children [téxva pov], 
again I am in labor until Christ be formed in you” (Gal. 4:19). Just 
as their attachment to him made the Galatians ready to show extrav- 
agant signs of friendship to Paul, so now Paul escalates the senti- 
ments to yet another level, namely the travail of childbirth where 


'8 Cf. Marshall, Enmity, 35-51, for a good understanding of enmity at that time. 
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one suffers greatly over the delivery of the beloved children. Friendship 
and family overlap in Paul as they do in the culture of his time. 
The passage concludes with Paul’s double-sided wish that he could 
be with them now and that he could change his tone or voice (gov) 
because he is perplexed with them (Gal. 4:20). Paul is passionately 
involved with them and with their well-being, as any genuine friend 
and good mother rightly would be. Plutarch would have thought Paul 
perfectly in line here to show passionate feeling about the Galatians? 
predicament: *. . . if it concern matters of greater moment, let feeling 
also be evident" (Quomodo quis suos 68C). Paul's frankness here passes 
the test of “weight and firmness” (Quomodo quis suos 59C). It also 
qualifies as mixing a little praise in with it (Quomodo quis suos 72C). 
Paul has no alternative but to engage the Galatians with frank 
speech, and 1f they turn against him, as Gal. 4:16 ponders, he must 
proceed, even though the consequences of frank speech are well- 
known in his time: “. . . it is the duty of a friend to accept the odium 
that comes from giving admonition when matters of importance and 
of great concern are at stake" (Plut. Quomodo quis suos 73A); "the 
man who by chiding and blaming implants the sting of repentance 
is taken to be an enemy and an accuser..." (56A). As a friend, 
much less as an apostle/mother, Paul cannot allow the Galatians to 
go further down that road without challenge (Quomodo quis suos 64C). 
What classification of frankness has Paul used in Galatians? Surely 
it is not simple frank criticism because some praise is scattered across 
the letter. The scattered praise within the frank speech shows that 
Paul believes that the Galatians are capable of being set right; they 
have not gone too far so that they could not turn back. The harsh- 
est frank speech, namely that with no praise included, was reserved 
for those who are more nearly beyond hope (Phild. De lib. dic. frg. 
71) Our assessment of Galatians as mixed frank speech also fits 
Plutarch's conviction that frankness 1s best when the recipients are 
not down and out (Quomodo quis suos G9A—B). Paul's approach in the 
letter to the Galatians is mixed frank speech. From that fact we have 
further insight into Paul’s estimate of them: he has good reason to 
expect his rhetoric to bring them around. 
Paul’s mixed frank speech in the letter calls for the Galatians to 
reevaluate themselves. His frankness engages those who are tempted 


? See John T. Fitzgerald, “Friendship in the Greek World Prior to Aristotle,” 
in Greco-Roman Perspectwes on Friendship 16—22. 
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to follow the outsiders’ suggestions that circumcision must be added 
to the faith and to the reception of the Spirit that is undeniably theirs. 
Paul's frank speech, with its ўӨос̧ enhancement, is designed first to 
refresh the auditors attachment to himself as the one who brought 
the gospel and in so doing became their Mother/Father/Apostle 
whose understanding of the gospel should be theirs. Second, his frank 
speech is intended to make sure that the Galatians understand the 
fullness of what the Spirit has already begun in their lives and will 
continue not only to provide but to enrich if they stay the course. 
Paul’s frank speech calls for the Galatians to turn back from the 
precipice that lies directly ahead of them in the form of the out- 
sider’s understanding of circumcision and the law. 


Frank Speech in the “Painful Letter” and in 2 Corinthians 1—7 


The “painful letter” is the one written after what we call 1 Corinthians 
(mentioned in 2 Cor. 2:3-4, 9 and 7:8-12), after a “painful visit” 
where things went poorly between Paul and the Corinthians, and 
after a projected visit which Paul failed to make. It is often dubbed 
the “painful letter” because of the way in which Paul describes his 
disposition in writing: “For I wrote you out of great affliction and 
distress of heart, with many tears, not in order to grieve you but in 
order that you may know the overflowing love which I have toward 
you” (2 Cor. 2:4). Paul shares with Philodemus the supposition that 
№опёо describes a possible effect of mappnota (see 2 Cor. 2:4, 7:8, 9, 
and De lb. dic. frg. 61.1, 82.7). 

We can know very little of the content of this letter, as it is los 
Our access to the letter is limited to Paul’s own reflections about it 
in 2 Cor. 1—7 and about the response it elicited from the Corinthians. 
What we can study is, first, Paul's own statements about his dispo- 
sition and purpose when he wrote it and, second, Paul's under- 
standing of the Corinthians response. 

Paul expresses four reasons for writing the painful letter: 1) he wrote 
in an effort to clear matters for a subsequent pain-free visit (2 Cor. 
2:3); 2) he wrote to show his overflowing love for them (2 Cor. 2:4); 


t 20 


20 See Victor Paul Furnish, Z Corinthians, AB 32A (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 
1984) 37 for his argument that 2 Cor. 10—13 1s not part of the painful letter, and 
35—48 for his accounting of the sequence of the letter fragments of 2 Corinthians 
to which I subscribe. 
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3) he wrote “in order to know your tried-and-trueness,”! that is, if 
in everything you were obedient" (2 Cor. 2:9; see again in 2 Cor. 
7:15); and 4) he wrote so that “your zeal for us might be revealed 
to you before God" (2 Cor. 7:12). Three times he assures them that 
his primary purpose was not to grieve or pain them (2 Cor. 2:4, 
7:8—9). In the letter's exigency is some person who did wrong (2 Cor. 
2:6-11; 7:12), who seems to have caused pain to Paul, and, Paul 
widens the impact, to the other Corinthians as well (2 Cor. 2:5). 
Paul has no need to describe what the wrong was; he and all the 
Corinthians know both it and the individual responsible for it. Probably 
in response to Paul’s painful letter, the Corinthians have practiced 
the most forceful of frank speech with this wrong-doer and (we may 
assume publicly) rebuked him (the term is ёлїтїшїө, which though 
found nowhere else in Paul is used widely by Philodemus and Plutarch 
to describe a rebuke, а reproving, a censuring; 2 Cor. 2:6).? Paul 
later describes the Corinthians’ collective action against this person 
as éxdiknoic, a working out of justice (7:12),? though as 2 Cor. 2:7 
and 7:10b suggest, Paul shares Plutarch’s concern that a public rebuke 
can, because of its shame, harm an individual beyond restoration 
(Quomodo quis suos 70OE-71A; cf. Philodemus, De lib. dic. frg. 71). 

By his accounting, Paul is pleased with the results that the painful 
letter effected. Frank speech aims at a change of behavior or direc- 
tion and it has worked in the painful letter. Titus confirmed it for 
Paul: the Corinthians responded with mourning, (2 Cor. 7:7), zeal 
(twice, 2 Cor. 7:7, 11), longing (twice, 2 Cor. 7:7, 11), and earnest- 
ness (2 Cor. 7:11)—all of which signal to Paul a restoration of rela- 
tionship. And their other responses—eagerness to clear themselves, 
indignation, alarm, and a working out of justice—indicate to him 
that they have acquitted themselves with regard to the one who did 
the wrong (2 Cor. 7:11). As a result, Paul declares them Gyvovc, 


2! For Paul's understanding of докцибс and its related family, see Sampley, Walking 
Between the Times: Paul's Moral Reasoning (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991) 65—66. 

? BAG? 302, 303. The term does not occur elsewhere in Paul (though ёлїтїнб® 
does occur in 2 Tim. 4:2) or in Philodemus, but two cognates do: ёлїтїнбө, frg. 
6.8, 31.3, 38.7-8, 62.1, 93N.7; col. IXb.9, XVb.12-13, XVIa.9, XIXa.11-12, 
XXIa.7, ХХШа.3, XXIVb.4—5; énviiunoigc, frg. 30.11, 75.2, 82.1, 84.7; col. XXIa.3, 
XXIVa.1-2, Т4.1.23. 

23 In his assessment of the Corinthian response, did Paul place too much empha- 
sis on the righting of the wrong done by person whose identity we do not know, 
thinking that change signaled that all was restored and well and perhaps overlook- 
ing pockets of resentment that went on unabated? 
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guiltless, across the board (2 Cor. 7:11). Their own zeal (слооёћ) for 
Paul has been revealed to them and he finds comfort in it (2 Cor. 
7:11, 12). Paul's earlier boast to Titus about the Corinthians had 
proved true—and he cannot resist nurturing his 780g just a bit on 
this point as well: “just as we spoke all things to you in truth” 
(2 Cor. 7:14). 

Paul’s recommendation concerning the wrong-doer is significant 
for understanding the limits of frank speech as Paul sees it. The pain 
of one person in the community belongs to all (2 Cor. 2:5; cf. 
1 Cor. 12:26, Rom. 12:15), just as does the joy (2 Cor. 2:3). Paul is 
concerned not to lose one for whom Christ has died (Rom. 14:15; 
1 Cor. 8:11), so frank speech, though it may certainly be employed, 
must ultimately be curbed by love. Paul has not given up on the 
wrong-doer and hopes for the same kind of grief-to-repentance-to- 
salvation from the wrong-doer that he takes to be under way with 
the Corinthians (2 Cor. 7:9—10). Paul distinguishes between a godly 
grief (кото: Өєбу; 2 Cor. 7:9) and a worldly grief (tod xócuov; 2 Cor. 
7:10). The former works through to repentance and finally into sal- 
vation; the latter works itself out into death. Paul calls a halt to the 
Corinthians’ scornful rebuke of the wrong-doer: “Sufficient is the 
scorn [ёлтїтїшо] of such a one by the majority” (2 Cor. 2:6). They 
should now rather “forgive and comfort him” so he will not be 
crushed by overflowing grief (2 Cor. 2:7). Accordingly, Paul appeals 
(лоркбЛо) that they confirm or decide in favor of (kvp@oa1) love to 
him (2 Cor. 2:8). 

Paul does not simply rejoice that the frank speech of the painful 
letter has accomplished its desired goal; he also uses the Corinthians’ 
reported wholesome response as an occasion for another instance of 
frank speech. But this time it takes the form of a gentle “sting” of 
encouragement: he calls for the Corinthians to “open their hearts” 
to him (2 Cor. 7:2a), an echo of his own declaration earlier that 


^? Cf. Glad's interpretation that Philodemus also finds it difficult to give up on 
anyone, no matter how recalcitrant or arrogant, “Frank Speech" 42. 

3 Qf. the same sort of hope held out for the man sleeping with his father's wife 
(1 Cor. 5:5). 

? In his willingness to forgive anyone whom they forgive, he manifests the 
clemency that he thinks Christ has modeled (2 Cor 10:1) and, ready to practice 
what he preaches, insists that forgiveness and reconciliation are basic to the gospel 
of which he is proud to be ambassador (2 Cor 5:20). The same sequence 
(énviio/napooA £o) appears in 2 Tim. 4:2. Note also Philodemus’ concern that 
frankness not be used in anger (De lib. dic. frg. 38). 
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“our heart is wide open” (2 Cor. 6:11 NRSV) to them. Immediately 
he insists on his uprightness and fairness (2 Cor. 7:2b-d), topics which 
have been asserted in a variety of ways in the preceding chapters 
where he has been busily nurturing his 780g (cf. 2 Cor. 2:17, 4:2). 

The amount of 780g enhancement in the letter fragment 2 Cor. 
1—7 is extraordinary; it is found on every page of 2 Cor. 1-7. The 
opening chapter focuses on Paul's sufferings and afflictions, most 
recently in Asia (2 Cor. 1:8); his bid for their prayers (2 Cor. 1:11) 
is an open request for identification with Paul. His behavior in the 
world is mentioned in 2 Cor. 1:12 and will be elaborated by a whole 
series of assertions and depictions—many of them benefiting from 
соүкр1о1с, comparison, with others—to follow. Paul is not a huck- 
ster of God's word, but a person of sincerity (2 Cor. 2:17; revisited 
in 4:2ff ); he does not need letters of recommendation (2 Cor. 3:1—3); 
his is a dtaKovia of the Spirit, of glory, not one of death (2 Cor. 
3:7—4:1); though afflicted and beset by great challenges, even death 
(2 Cor. 4:16-5:5), he endures (2 Cor. 4:7-12; and again in 2 Cor. 
6:3-10); he values proper boasting based on a person's heart and 
not on their public image (2 Cor. 5:12). And his special calling as 
an ambassador for Christ leads him to devote himself to reconcili- 
ation, as he is in fact seeking to practice, both in the painful letter 
and in 2 Cor. 1-7, in regard to the Corinthians who have wavered 
from his leadership. 

The new issue he addresses gently with frank speech in 2 Cor. 
1—7 itself is that the Corinthians do not reciprocate as fully as he 
would wish. His “mouth is open to you," that is, he has “spoken 
freely and openly" to them.” He has shown himself ready to do the 
“office of a friend” (Phild. De lib. dic. col. XTXb) with them, both 
in the painful letter and now here in 2 Cor. 1—7. His current assess- 
ment of them is not so favorable in one regard: “You are not 
restricted in us, but you are restricted in your affections" (2 Cor. 
6:12). Paul addresses them as children who need his leadership and 
calls, in this newest use of frank speech, for them to be reciprocal 
(&vvuuio0toac) by opening wide their own hearts (nàavtováðnte; note 
the emphatic %џеїс, 2 Cor. 6:13). 

A few verses later, he refines that appeal, and with it his frank 
speech, by returning to the topic and urging them to open their 


27 BAG? 71; cf. Ezek. 16:63, 29:21. 
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hearts to him (2 Cor. 7:2). He next discloses how they stand—and 
have stood (“I said before”)—in his heart," namely “to live together 
and to die together" (2 Cor. 7:3). The signs of friendship! To make 
common cause, to identify so fully with them that their fate is his. 
Pauls consistency of dedication and friendship is here emphatically 
reaffirmed precisely in the context where he asks for an alteration 
of their hearts to be more inclusive of him. With his next three state- 
ments (2 Cor. 7:4a—c), 1) Paul openly acknowledges, as only friends 
can do, what he has been doing and how he has been relating to 
them throughout this letter fragment, “Great is my frank speech 
toward you" (noAAf uoi rappnoia npóg цок; 7:4a); 2) in 7:4b he 
telegraphs the note on which the section will end (2 Cor. 7:16), 
namely his considerable confidence in them; and 3) in 7:4c he declares 
that he 1s overflowing in comfort, the reason for which will be detailed 
in 7:5-15. 

Just what varieties of frank speech have we encountered in the 
painful letter and in 2 Cor. 1—7? We are at a loss to specify the 
frank speech of the painful letter. We simply have too little evidence 
and we cannot truly tell how much if any praise there was in it. As 
to the variety of frank speech found in 2 Cor. 1-7 there can be no 
mistake that it is what Philodemus and Plutarch would have called 
“mixed” because there is a fair amount of praise salted into the text. 
That is just as one would expect because Paul's earlier frank speech, 
however severe it may have been, had turned the Corinthians onto 
a better course, one that pleased Paul greatly. But Paul is not com- 
pletely satisfied with their response to his earlier frank speech, and 
appeals here, in yet another instance of frankness, for them to open 
their hearts and to express their affection more fully. Indeed, much 
of Pauls дос nurturing in 2 Cor. 1—7 is designed to help bring 
the Corinthians closer to him, to reconcile them to him even more 
completely. 


?  Philodemus acknowledges that many fine things come from friendship, but 
"there is nothing so grand as having one to whom one will say what is in one's 
heart..." (Phild. De hb. dic. frg. 29). 

? The phrase xoppnolo xpfjo8oi “refers to a manner of speaking"—and that 
generally in the context of moral counsel (Fredrickson, "IIAPPHEIA" 164—65). "Paul's 
candor is a sign of his friendship (7.3) with the Corinthians" (Fitzgerald, “2 Corinthians: 
Introduction and Notes," The HarperCollins Study Bible [New York: HarperCollins, 
1993] 2173). 
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In 2 Cor. 1-7 Paul praises the Corinthians with strong declara- 
tions: “Our hope for you is unshaken . . .” (1:7); *. .. being persuaded 
about all of you that my joy is shared by all of you” (2:3); “You 
yourselves are our letter [of recommendation] . . .” (3:2—3); all of the 
descriptions, derived from ‘Titus’ report, of how moved and rededi- 
cated the Corinthians were to Paul after they received the painful 
letter (7:7, 11); and the concluding note, “I have confidence in you 
in all things” (7:16).?? 

Paul’s frank speech worked for him in the painful letter. In the 
very letter where he celebrates the results of his earlier frank speech, 
Paul employs frank speech yet another time. If 2 Cor. 10-13, to 
which we now turn, is any indication, his frank speech in 2 Cor. 
1—7 was not so efficacious and we will have occasion to reflect on 
that again later in this study. 

The following observations are in order: 


1) The painful letter was undoubtedly harsher in its use of na ppnoía 
than 2 Cor. 1-7. The relief he expresses in the letter 1s not only a 
good indicator of the anxiety he had about the possible negative 
response but also probably an indicator of its harshness. 

2) For Paul and Philodemus (and Plutarch), xoppnoío elicits an emo- 
tional response. Philodemus seems mostly concerned with anger as a 
response (cf. De lib. dic. frg. 58, 71, 87; col. Xa). Anger may have been 
Pauls concern in the Corinthians’ response to the painful letter and 
surely may be a factor in 2 Cor. 10-13. In his comments about the 
Corinthian use of frankness with the one who did wrong, however, 
Paul’s main concern regarding a response seems to be not anger but 
grief (2 Cor. 2:4; 7:8, 9). 

3) The Corinthians’ use of nappnoío with the wrong-doer demonstrates 
that лоррпсїо is a communal activity, not an exclusively apostolic one. 
Moreover their exercise of nappnota toward the man was apparently 
not mixed with any praise and Paul was worried that its effect would 
be destructive. His exhortation to reaffirm love (2 Cor. 2:8) is his 
attempt to make their speech “mixed.” 


Frank Speech in 2 Corinthians 10—13 


2 Cor. 10—13 is notorious for the troubled relations it depicts between 
Paul and the Corinthians.*' Paul sees a great distance between where 


3 For these and other statements of Pauline self-confidence, see S. №. Olson, 


“Epistolary Uses of Expressions of Self-Confidence,” JBL 103 (1984) 585-97. 
?' I follow Furnish's reasoning about the sequence of this letter fragment; see Л 
Corinthians 38—41. 
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the Corinthians are and where he thinks they should be. Somewhat 
reminiscent of his appeal in the earlier letter fragment (2 Cor. 6:11-12, 
7:2), that they should open their hearts to him and not be so restricted 
in their affections, is the newly-expressed but continuing hope that 
his “sphere of action or influence"? (kavøv) among them will flourish 
(2 Cor. 10:15). He openly expresses his fears that he may come and 
find them not as he wishes (2 Cor. 12:20). Making the same point 
eschatologically and theologically, he fears that when he next visits 
Corinth God may humble him because his followers, the Corinthians, 
will not have lived the lives in the gospel that they should have. 
This would manifest his failure as the one responsible for present- 
ing them to Christ as a pure bride (2 Cor. 11:2). He depicts him- 
self as the one who cares enough about the Corinthians! well-being 
that he would be shamed before God by his and their failure. He 
prays for their “being made complete"? (katé&ptioig; 2 Cor. 13:9). 
The letter-fragment closes with a powerful sententious appeal for 
change (2 Cor. 13:11). 

The entire letter fragment (2 Cor. 10—13) is laced with frank 
speech in which Paul calls for the Corinthians to realign themselves 
with him and his gospel and challenges them to recognize how far 
off the mark they are. In fact this letter fragment, unlike every other 
example of frank speech in the Pauline corpus, has not one instance 
of Paul's praising the Corinthians.** This is frank speech without any 
admixture of praise: it is what Philodemus and Plutarch called “pure,” 
“simple,” “harsh,” or “severe” frank speech. 

What does that tell us about the relationship between Paul and 
the Corinthians at the time of this writing? Why has Paul resorted 
to pure, simple frank speech in 2 Cor. 10-13? “In what circum- 
stances, then, should a friend be severe, and when should he be 
emphatic in using frank speech? It is when occasions demand of him 
that he check the headlong course of pleasure or of anger or of 


? BAG? 408. 

3 BAG? 418. 

?* І readily grant that this is a letter fragment, so there may have been praise 
in parts of the letter unavailable to us, but nowhere else in the Pauline corre- 
spondence do we have four chapters without some praise. Certainly, when evalu- 
ated in terms of letter style, 2 Cor. 10—13, though a combination of frankness and 
appeal, is “an excellent example of a mixed letter type" (Fitzgerald, “Paul, the 
Ancient Epistolary Theorists, and 2 Corinthians 10—13: The Purpose and Literary 
Genre of a Pauline Letter,” in Greeks, Romans, and Christians: Essays in Honor of Abraham 
J. Malherbe, ed. David L. Balch, Everett Ferguson, Wayne A. Meeks [Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1990], 200). 
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arrogance, or that he abate avarice or curb inconsiderate heedless- 
ness” (Plut. Quomodo quis suos 69E-F). 2 Cor. 10—13 is such frank 
criticism, pure and simple. This is the xoppnoto best reserved for 
those “somewhat more in need of treatment. . . the strong who will 
scarcely change [even] if they are shouted at..." (Phild. De lib. dic. 
frg. 7).? Paul's employment of pure frank speech indicates that he 
finds himself without any other available resources in his effort to 
turn the Corinthians from what he sees as a disastrous direction. 

Paul's frank speech climaxes in 2 Cor. 13 in two ways. First, Paul 
lays down the guideline for their confrontation when he next arrives: 
the Deuteronomic canon of two or three witnesses will be enforced 
regarding any claim (2 Cor. 13:1; Deut. 19:15), and the Corinthians 
should realize that in their relations to Paul they are dealing with 
God's power (2 Cor. 13:3-4; 10:3, 8; 12:9, 12; 13:10). Second, he 
calls for them to test themselves (xeipé&Cete) and reinforces it with 
the parallel insistence that they examine themselves (SoxiwéCete; 
13:5-9). We will return to this last point below. 

We expect 790g enhancement correlative to the degree of frank- 
ness. 2 Cor. 10-13 does not disappoint. We may describe his ос 
augmentation around three foci: the first is Paul's foundational work 
in bringing them the gospel, the second Paul's consistency from that 
first day forward, and the third new information about Paul. First, God 
had apportioned the Corinthians to Paul (2 Cor. 10:13). Paul was 
the one who extended himself “all the way" to them (onepektetvonev; 
2 Cor. 10:14). He formally presented the Corinthians as a (suppos- 
edly) pure bride to Christ (2 Cor. 11:2). He preached the gospel 
without a fee (2 Cor. 11:7), did not burden anyone (2 Cor. 11:9), and 
performed the signs of a true apostle while with them (2 Cor. 12:12). 

Second, consistency and dependability are the hallmarks of true 
friendship and a requirement of a strong дос sufficient to support 
frank speech. Paul makes a persistent and strong case for himself in 
this regard. One statement captures this point: “Апа what I do, so 
shall I [continue to] do" (2 Cor. 11:12). Like a genuine friend, he 
never took advantage of them (2 Cor. 11:20, 12:14); neither did 
Titus as Paul's representative (2 Cor. 12:17). If he warns them now 
he has warned them before (2 Cor. 13:2). He has always spoken the 
truth to them; indeed he can do nothing else (2 Cor. 12:6; 13:8). 


3 For a description of the varied approaches designed for different types of stu- 
dents, see Glad, Paul and Philodemus, 137—52. 
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He has always preached the same Jesus, the same Spirit, and the 
same gospel (2 Cor. 11:4). While given the authority to build up or 
tear down (an iclusio, 2 Cor. 10:8; 13:10), he has always worked for 
their edification, but the implicit threat of his divinely-given power 
to destroy is not subtly brandished. He pictures himself as having 
always worked for their well-being as a true friend should.?? Indications 
of his love for them punctuate the fragment: “God knows" Paul loves 
them (2 Cor. 11:11); Paul calls them his “beloved” (2 Cor. 12:19); 
and he wonders how it can be that he loves them more while they 
love him less (2 Cor. 12:15). In this particular, Paul is completely 
aligned with Philodemus who says that “when he 15... very vehemently 
indicating his own annoyance, he will not, as he speaks, forget ‘dear- 
est and ‘sweetest’ and similar things...” (De lib. dic. frg. 14). 

Third, a new detail, probably hitherto unknown also to the 
Corinthians, is added to his ос̧ in this letter fragment." Though 
the Corinthians already know him to be a person given to visions 
and revelations (1 Cor. 2:10, 14:6; 2 Cor. 13:7), they now hear of 
his extraordinary heavenly ascent and vision (2 Cor. 12:2-10), told 
in the rhetorically modest third person. In paradise, he heard “unspeak- 
able words” (2 Cor. 13:4), but has never (before) boasted of this or 
used it as a boost to his authority; the Corinthians probably hear 
about it now because Paul’s opponents must have made similar (but 
probably not as spectacular!) claims. Paul has eschewed making claims 
on the basis of that ecstatic experience “so that no one may think 
better of me than what is seen in me or heard from те...” (2 Cor. 
12:6 NRSV). 

Though we have seen frank speech across Paul’s correspondence, 
this is the first instance of simple or pure frank speech, that is, with- 
out any praise intermingled. Unlike the doctors who are so often 
depicted as comparable to frank speakers, Paul has left his patients 
with no balm (Plut. Quomodo quis suos 74D). 

We must note another feature present in this letter fragment. Paul 
now entertains the notion that this ultimate form of frank speech 


55 This strong picture is elaborated even more by the many texts of Paul's 
ovyKptotg with the outsiders whom he sometimes dubs “superlative apostles”. 

57 Paul employs the irony of the self-portraits in 11:1—-12:20 to elaborate his noc. 
See Glenn Holland, “Speaking Like a Fool: Irony in 2 Corinthians 10—13” in Rhetoric 
and the New Testament: Essays from the 1992 Heidelberg Conference, ed. Stanley E. Porter 
and Thomas H. Olbricht, JSNTS 90 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1993) 
252-64. 
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may fail, surely always a possibility: he reports his prayer to God 
that the Corinthians may not do wrong, that they may do right, 
“even though we may seem to have failed” (13:7 NIV; italics added). Matters 
with the Corinthians have come to a worrisome head. Paul seems 
to expect that his next visit will be a showdown. The explicit call 
for self-examination and self-testing, implicit or relatively more hid- 
den in all frank speech but unmistakable in this example of pure 
frankness, is designed to provide a basis for their next meeting.*® But 
we may rightly wonder just what sort of basis it provided because 
Plutarch cautions against ending an interview—and one may sup- 
pose the same would apply to a letter—on a “painful and irritat- 
ing...final topic of conversation" (Quomodo quis suos 74E) as Paul 
seems to have done in 2 Cor. 13.? 

Could Paul's earlier efforts at frank speech (in the painful letter 
and in 2 Cor. 1-7) have contributed to the breakdown in relations 
that we see in 2 Cor. 10-13? Quite likely, though clearly there are 
other factors that have been detailed in previous studies." People 
who think themselves wise (and we know some Corinthians do; cf. 
1 Cor. 1:18-2:10) are annoyed by frankness, Philodemus tells us (De 
lib. dic. col. XXIVa). Philodemus also recognized that “those who 
are illustrious both in resources and reputations abide [frank criü- 
cism] less well [than others]” (col. XXIIb). Likewise, those who feel 
"they are ...in [a position of] honor" may be “annoyed” by frank 
speech (col. XVIIb). So the peculiar socio-economic makeup of the 
Corinthian congregation," and what we may suppose is an even 
wider Corinthian aspiration to be considered wise apart from socio- 
economic background, may have contributed to more resistance to 
Paul's frank speech among its Corinthian recipients." 


55 Frankness helps keep perspective as to what is important and what is indifferent; 
see Quomodo quis suos 59V. 

3 Not only Paul, but also the later redactor who compiled 2 Corinthians from 
fragments. 

© See Furnish, M Corinthians 44—54. 

" Cf. 1 Cor. 1:26 and Gerd Theissen, The Social Setting of Pauline Christianity: Essays 
on Corinth, ed. and trans. J. Н. Schütz, (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982) 69—119. 

+ John Fitzgerald has called to my attention M. Gigante’s argument that nap- 
pnoío is for Philodemus a тёкуп otoyaotum, a “stochastic” or “conjectural” art 
(Ricerche Filodemee, 2nd ed. [Naples: Macchiaroli, 1982], 62—67). In doing this, Gigante 
is drawing on a distinction that Philodemus sometimes makes between “exact art” 
(with fixed principles) and *conjectural art" that is based on observation of what 
usually happens. Paul's uses of mappnoia demonstrate that the results of nappnota 
necessarily vary from one situation to another, depending not only on the skill of 
the speaker to adapt his frankness to the person or group but also on the nature 
or character of the person or group. 
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We are now in a position to assess how Paul's repeated use of 
frank speech with the Corinthians may have affected Paul's relationship 
to them in the passages that we have analyzed here. Four factors 
about Paul's use of frank speech with the Corinthians probably con- 
tributed to the deterioration of his relationship with them. First, 
Plutarch recognizes that persistent use of frank speech, if not smoothed 
over, builds further and enduring problems in a relationship, and 
perhaps Paul has now become recipient of some negative fallout 
along these lines: “But the man who has been hard hit and scored 
by frankness, if he be left rough and tumid and uneven, will, owing 
to the effect of anger, not readily respond to an appeal the next 
tme..." (Quomodo quis suos 74E). Paul may simply have gone to the 
well too often. 

Second, and related, are the twinned facts that frank speech depends 
on sound 780¢ and that Paul's foc had suffered some serious blows 
during the time covered by the examples of his frank speech to the 
Corinthians examined in this essay. I will note just a couple of the 
most devastating: Paul's projected but unrealized visit and the result- 
ing charge of vacillation and lack of dependability (2 Cor. 1:15—2:1) 
and Paul's shame-producing refusal to accept the patronage of some 
at Corinth (2 Cor. 11:7-10).9 

Third, Paul may well have received an unrealistic evaluation of 
the Corinthian response from Titus. Frank speech always risks build- 
ing residual anger (Phild. De lib. dic. frg. 70). Even though Paul 
rejoices over the Corinthians’ self-correction in response to his painful 
letter, it is reasonable to wonder whether there was not residual irri- 
tation, if not anger, among some of the Corinthians. Many factors 
may have contributed to Paul glossing over what he took as an end 
to Corinthian disaffection. ‘Titus may have had an overly optimistic 
assessment of the Corinthian turn-around, or at least he may have 
communicated such to Paul. In his own eagerness to regain com- 
mon ground with the Corinthians, Paul may have single-handedly 
inflated what could have been an accurate assessment of a lesser 
reconciliation from ‘Titus, painting a rhetorically idealized picture in 
the hope that the Corinthians would make the positive portrait their 
own reality. 

In any case, those persons who were still tender over the frank speech 
of the previous letter probably experienced increased resentment over 


5 Marshall, Enmity. 
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Pauls immediate, follow-up frank speech in 2 Cor. 6:11-13 and 
7:2—4 (Phild. De lb. dic. frg. 71). By his repeated resorts to frank 
speech with the Corinthians, Paul may have contributed to a reser- 
voir of resentment that not only provided fuel for opponents to use 
against him but which also makes it seem that Paul had used up 
too much of what Plutarch calls one's “supply of frankness” (Quomodo 
quis suos 73B). 2 Cor. 10—13, by its resort to pure frank speech, 
shows us Paul at a near impasse with the Corinthians. ‘Too much 
resentment and an over-tapping of Paul's supply of frankness prob- 
ably diminished the persuasive leverage Paul needed to accomplish 
what he would consider a righting of the Corinthian situation. If 
that was the case, Paul's earlier successes with frank speech sowed 
the seed of rancor toward any further frank speech." 

Fourth, and critically, in 2 Cor. 7:2-4, the second Corinthian 
example of frank speech examined in this essay, Paul used frank 
speech inappropriately to call for increased affection, which is of 
course an emotion and not the appeal to reason for which frank 
speech is suited. Frank speech employs “the thinking and reasoning 
powers," not the emotions (Quomodo quis suos 61E), and moves the 
hearer to a reevaluation of past or contemplated actions or behavior. ? 

We must be careful to distinguish an emotional response to frank 
speech, that is, the emotions that frank speech may indirectly elicit, 
such as anger or godly grief (2 Cor. 7:11; indignation, alarm, long- 


“ Though we cannot know the outcome of the show-down visit Paul projects in 
2 Cor. 10—13, we can cite several indicators that suggest he likely had success in 
reclaiming the Corinthians in that encounter: (1) the letter fragment 2 Cor. 10—13 
was preserved; (2) the Achaians (and therefore quite possibly the Corinthians) took 
part in the collection for the saints in Jerusalem (Rom. 15:26); (3) he wrote Romans, 
a subsequent letter, from Corinth where Gaius, one of Paul’s first converts there 
(see 1 Cor. 1:14), is host to Paul “and to the whole church” (Rom. 16:23); (4) he 
sends the Romans greetings from Erastus, Corinth’s treasurer (Rom. 16:23); and 
(5) Clement, the early second century bishop of Rome, identifies the Corinthian 
church with Paul (1 Clem. 47:3). 

5 Flattery plays to emotion, frank speech to “the thinking and reasoning powers" 
(Quomodo quis suos 61E). Frank speech calls for moral reasoning; it asks the recipient 
to engage in reflection, in deliberation, in the weighing of whether to continue in the 
present direction or to change. Frank speech provides the context for self-evaluation 
and suggests self-correction. IIa. ppnoto does not force change. It does call for change, 
but the recipient must weigh the matter and decide what response is appropriate. 
When emotions such as anger assert themselves, deliberation is shunted aside or 
aborted. Although frank speech can prompt an emotional response, such as anger 
or grief, it does not, at its best, appeal for an emotional response (such as the 
affection Paul desires), but rather for the employment of reason in moral deliberation. 
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ing, zeal), from the response for which one directly appeals in one's 
frank speech. The emotions are always involved; Paul, Philodemus 
and Plutarch all recognized that. The goal of frank speech, how- 
ever, Is not the emotional response that may well be provoked but 
the change of comportment, of direction. Emotion, or affection as 
in Paul’s case with the Corinthians, is not the proper object or goal 
of frankness; it may well accompany the desired result, but is not 
to be confused with the desired result itself. Similarly, frankness does 
not appeal for the show of emotion but for some deliberation and 
a resulting change of course or alteration of behavior, comportment, 
or, as in Paul’s case again, allegiance. 

Apart from all the other problems that contributed to the decline 
in Paul’s relations with the Corinthians, and surely not intending to 
diminish their importance, we must now assert that two additional 
factors, namely Paul’s repeated resort to frank speech with the 
Corinthians and his use of frank speech to enjoin greater affection, 
aggravated other problems Paul had with the Corinthians and led 
to the breakdown of relations that we see so clearly represented in 


2 Cor. 10-13. 


Conclusions 


Paul knows and employs zappnota, frank speech, within the con- 
ventions of his time, as a powerful tool of social transaction. Further, 
just as one would suspect from Philodemus and Plutarch, Paul varies 
the strength of the frank speech according to his appraisal of the 
circumstances he addresses. 

If we consider these Pauline instances of frank speech with regard 
to 1) how much praise they intermingle with the call for an emenda- 
ton of conduct or of contemplated action and 2) how harsh and 
fundamental is the “sting” they carry, we can make relative distinctions 
among the instances. Clearly the harshest frankness is found in the 
letter fragment 2 Cor. 10-13 where not a note of praise 1s heard. 
2 Cor. 10-13 is unmitigated frank criticism. The gentlest sting of 
frank speech in this study is found in the letter fragment 2 Cor. 1—7. 
There Paul, happy that the frank speech of the previous letter has 
brought the Corinthians around in their relation to him, but unsatisfied 
because their response is not as full or whole-hearted as it could be, 
uses frank speech to ask for an increase of Corinthian affection for 
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himself. In between those two instances is the frank speech of 
Galatians, where the strong frank speech 1s mixed with some praise. 

Without a clear understanding of frank speech, one might have 
reckoned the harshness of Galatians as equal to that of 2 Cor. 10—13, 
but now we see that the two, though related, are quite distinguish- 
ably different. Though 2 Cor. 10-13 sits very directly in the blame 
column and lacks praise, Galatians praises the recipients even while 
it has a very fundamental problem with what they, or more accu- 
rately some of them," are tempted to do. Further, in 2 Cor. 10-13 
we found a hint of fear that his frank speech efforts to correct the 
Corinthians might end in failure—Paul finds them about as incor- 
rigible as Philodemus does his recalcitrant students—but in Galatians 
we find no such hint. In fact in Galatians Paul writes with such 
authority and power that he must assume that his leverage is ade- 
quate to bring them around.* So, to use the categories we derived 
from Philodemus and Plutarch, 2 Cor. 10—13 is simple, pure, harsh 
frank speech, what we can properly term frank criticism, while 
Galatians is an example of mixed frank speech. 

The painful letter is much more difficult to rank with precision 
relative to the others because we do not have direct access to it. We 
do know that it contained rebuke because Paul celebrates the fact 
that his calling them to task had been effective, but we have no way 
of telling whether it was of a mixed or simple form of frank speech, 
since we do not know whether the letter also contained praise. By 
inference back from 2 Cor. 10-13, where things seem to be viewed 
by Paul as worse than ever, we could suppose that there might have 


** Plutarch notes that a good time for “admonition [vovyOseoíac] arises when peo- 


ple, having been reviled by others for their errors, have become submissive and 
downcast” (Quomodo quis suso 70D)—though in the Corinthian instance it has been 
Paul who has used the earlier frank speech. 

1 The correctio raises yet another possible distinction between 2 Cor. 10-13 and 
Galatians. May we not suppose that an ingredient in the harshness gradient between 
these two letters is that a higher percentage of the Corinthians than of the Galatians 
are tempted to stray from Paul and his understanding of the gospel? 

5 Though we could seek to advance this argument on several fronts, let this one 
suffice: in the middle parts of the letter vópog is so problematic that Paul even insu- 
lates God from the direct giving of it by mentioning angels in the chain of medi- 
ation (Gal. 3:19), but later in the letter he dares to use vóuog in a positive way 
(Gal. 6:2), as if he supposes that his letter, by this late point, will have brought the 
wayward Galatians securely enough back into camp that he can employ the term 
in a way that serves his own sense of the gospel. 
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been some praise in the "painful letter" so that it would have to be 
considered mixed frank speech, but we cannot be certain. 

Recognition of frank speech's indissoluble connection with the fioc 
of the speaker should occasion further reconsideration of previous 
scholarly treatment of Paul's self-references that occur alongside frank 
speech." The idea of 780g as a limited, exhaustible currency (Quomodo 
quis suso 73B) should illuminate how better to read Paul's efforts to 
enhance his standing with his readers when he feels obligated to 
speak with frankness to them. The simpler and harsher the frank 
speech, the more likely it is that attention will be given to nurtur- 
ing the speaker's T]8oc. 

This study of frank speech as employed by Paul sheds additional 
light on Paul's understanding of community and on his sense that indi- 
viduals within the community of faith have responsibilities toward one 
another.” Friendship is fundamental to community among believers 
despite the properly noted paucity of friendship terminology per se?! 
The study of Paul's appropriation of friendship terms and topoi is 
further complicated by the way, as we have seen in this study, Paul 
does not keep a clear distinction between categories of friendship 
and familial concepts. Friendship assumptions fade into family categories 
quite readily for Paul. 

The commonplace assumptions of Paul's time that friends care for 
one another and sometimes show that concern for one another by 
frank speech are transposed into Paul's deliberations about the proper 
functioning of community: he thinks believers are responsible for one 
another as brothers and sisters for whom Christ died.? It is a theme 
found across Paul's letters: “If one member suffers, all suffer together 
with it; if one member is honored, all rejoice together with it” (1 Cor. 
12:26 NRSV; cf. Rom. 12:15). And he practices what he preaches: 
“Who is led astray and I am not indignant?” (2 Cor. 11:29). Regarding 
the man who is sleeping with his father’s wife, Paul’s distress is not 
directed toward the man himself but toward the community, whose 
members, we may suppose, failed in their responsibilities to express 


? [ intend this suggestion to support, but now in the specific context of frank 
speech, the general reassessment that Lyon's Pauline Autobiography invites. 

5° The best study on this topic to date is Glad's Paul and Philodemus; see esp. 
185—332. 

?! Е. A. Judge, “Paul as a Radical Critic of Society,” Interchange 16 (1974) 191—208. 

5 Glad, Paul and Philodemus 190—235. 
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the sort of proper care that friends, and so even more brothers and 
sisters in Christ, owe one another (1 Cor. 5:2a-b). One can suppose 
that if some one or more of the Corinthian believers had used ear- 
lier, more gentle frank speech with the man who was sleeping with 
his stepmother, the matter never would have gotten to the point 
where he needed to be removed from the fellowship.” 

In regard to the same issue, this study suggests that Rom. 15:14, 
one of Paul’s expressions of great confidence in the recipients of the 
letter in Rome, represents Paul’s understanding of the obligation all 
believers have toward one another when it goes on to stress their 
capability to GAANAovs vovOeteiv, to “admonish, warn, instruct” one 
another." The problem of interpreting that verb (the NIV, RSV, 
NRSV all choose "instruct," while in Philodemus and Plutarch the 
term most frequently shades over into “admonish” or “warn”) 15 one 
of understanding the extent of the believers’ obligations to one another 
and responsibility for one another. “Instruct” is surely right to express 
one part of believers’ responsibilities to each other, but so is “warn” 
and in some cases “admonish.” The gentlest of frank speech's stings 
could almost be counted as instruction; harsher stings, though still 
using vovOeteiv, can denote warning or admonishment and can even 
border on censure. Paul seems to expect a range of responses between 
and among believers, a range that he himself expresses in his epis- 
tolary responses to his readers: his own reactions extend from praise, 
commendation and encouragement on the one extreme—indirect 
speech, appeal, chiding, reproach fill in the middle ground—to remov- 
ing an offender from the fellowship on the other.? Believers are 
expected to experience that same range of relationships between and 
among themselves. Frank speech encompasses part of that spectrum, 
beginning with some cases of appeal, all chiding, moving to reproach 
and, in extreme cases, to exclusion from fellowship. 

Frank speech functions as part of the larger Pauline concern for 
keeping perspective, for self-testing, self-examination, and for distin- 
guishing what 1s important from what does not matter. Frank speech, 
by its engagement with another believer or group of them, stimu- 


? Removing someone from fellowship is surely frank speech carried to the extreme. 

5 BAG? 544. 

? Plutarch has a similar scale which ranges as follows: commend (ёлолуо®утос), 
extol (KatevAoyotvtos), take to task (éAéyyovtoc), be frank (nappnoiaGonévov), and 
blame (wéyovtog; Qumodo quis suos 66A). 
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lates self-reflection. It appeals to reason. We do not intend by this 
observation to suggest any alienation between the heart or spirit and 
the mind in Paul's anthropology; in fact, as 1 Cor. 1413—19 shows 
so powerfully, Paul models and expects an integrated and holistic 
spiritual life for himself and his followers. But integral to that holis- 
tic life and often underestimated in studies about Paul is the oblig- 
ation of individuals to test where they are and how they stand with 
regard to God's unfolding story. ^ So frank speech is a helpful tool 
in the moral reasoning of believers and, when properly used, serves 
to enhance the health of the entire body of believers. 

Finally, this study has also given occasion to see the risks and the 
potential for a downside to frank speech as Paul has employed it. 
The greatest and most obvious risk is the termination of the friend- 
ship, as Paul recognizes in writing the Galatians, as to speak frankly 
may generate enmity (Gal 4:16). Short of that, however, frank speech 
can lead to misunderstanding, to questions about the genuineness of 
the friendship, to perplexity about the motives of the one who speaks 
frankly, to residual anger that festers and draws to it other distresses 
and other persons who have their own difficulties with the frank 
speaker. As we have observed, Paul repeatedly used frank criticism 
with the Corinthians to achieve an end for which its use was Ш- 
suited, namely to enhance affection, and in so doing contributed sub- 
stantially to the breakdown of his relationship with them. 


? See my Walking Between the Times 63—69, for a discussion of self-examination 
and self-testing as a part of the believers’ spiritual discipline. ‘The Lord’s Supper is 
the foundational place of such self-examination (1 Cor. 11:28-32), but Paul's calls 
for self-assessment appear across the corpus (Gal. 6:4; 2 Cor. 13:5-10; cf. 1 Cor. 


9:24-27). 
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PHILODEMUS AND PAUL ON 
RHETORICAL DELIVERY (bzóxkptotc) 


Bruce W. WINTER 


Abstract 


From their particular ideological perspectives Philodemus and Paul pro- 
vide critiques of a contemporary preoccupation of orators with “rhetor- 
ical delivery” (bnókpiwic) that had consumed the public orators and 
audiences of their day. Philodemus had witnessed its “formal” intro- 
duction into the syllabus on rhetoric only to see it become its most 
important element. Paul, standing as he did in the early days of the 
Second Sophistic, saw the penchant for it in public declamations obscur- 
ing content for performance and hence denounced its use for Christian 
proclamation and teaching as | and 2 Corinthians demonstrates. His 
rhetorically able opponents denigrated him for his lack of this essen- 
tial component in his public presentations. For both Epicureanism and 
Christianity rhetorical delivery would not effect the personal transfor- 
mation which they sought in the life of their hearers although there 
was the predisposition of some for it. 


Introduction 


Philodemus’ extensive work, On Rhetoric, is a much neglected but impor- 
tant treatise for New Testament scholars.' In it, he provides significant 


' Part of the difficulty hindering its widespread use has been the lack of а sat- 
isfactory English text and translation. Harry M. Hubbell, “The Rhetorica of 
Philodemus,” Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 23 (1920): 243-382 
tends in places to engage in substantial paraphrasing and at times leaves out major 
sections of the text rather than translating them. This is certainly the case in the 
section on delivery. For an Italian translation which to date covers Books 1—2 see 
Francesca Longo Auricchio, ФіЛоёдиох Пері рпторкӯс, Ricerche sui papire ercolanesi 
(Naples: Giannini, 1977), vol. 3. For details of more recent work on the text of On 
Rhetoric see Dirk Obbink, “Philodemus on Poetics, Music and Rhetoric: A Classified 
Bibliography,” Philodemus and Poetry: Poetic Theory and Practice in Lucretius, Philodemus 
and Horace, ed. Dirk Obbink (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), 276-78. The 
neglect of Philodemus’ work on rhetoric is epitomized by the fact that a little over 
a page was devoted to Philodemus by George A. Kennedy in The Art of Persuasion 
in Greece (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1963), 300—301. R. Dean Anderson Jr. 
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information and an extended critique of a contemporary development 
in rhetoric that flourished also in Paul's day. In an era of New Testa- 
ment scholarship where the discussion of rhetoric has far outstripped 
the more measured approach of the end of the nineteenth century,’ 
Philodemus’ work provides important correctives to some of the 
uncritical discussion of the use of rhetoric in the New Testament 
corpus—simply citing ancient handbooks for that purpose is insufficient.’ 
Paul, like Philodemus, not only used rhetoric, but also provided a 
criüque of a contemporary trend that each saw as deleterious to 
Christianity and Epicureanism respectively. As this study will show, 
the preoccupation with “rhetorical delivery” (oónókpioic) in the eras 
of both men had, in some circles, overwhelmed the significant aspects 
of rhetoric. Philodemus comments help us to understand the rea- 
son for Paul's reaction to his Corinthian opponents’ counterattack 
when they ridiculed him because of his deficiencies in rhetorical 
delivery. Christian teachers who opposed Paul highlighted his defi- 
ciencies, apparently in retaliation for his stinging critique of this rhetor- 
ical convention, and they did so with the most damning criticism 
that could be made of any public speaker. 

Evidence from Philodemus also provides a cautionary note for 
ancient historians interested in the Second Sophistic. His corpus 
shows that Philostratus’ statement in the third century, that this move- 
ment suddenly began with Nicetes who declaimed in the Principate 
of Nero, cannot be taken at face value.' The sophistic movement 
was well on the march in the time of Philo of Alexandria at the 
beginning of the first century с.к? He observed that the sophists 
were “winning the admiration of city after city, and... drawing well- 
nigh the whole world to honor them" (Agr. 143). Characteristics that 
epitomized the Second Sophistic were present not only in Philo's day, 
but were also thriving in the time of Philodemus. A compelling ques- 


in Ancient Rhetorical Theory and Paul, Contributions to Biblical Exegesis and Theology 
18, rev. ed. (Leuven: Peeters, 1998), 50—52 1s also somewhat dismissive of the impor- 
tance of Philodemus’ work. 

? See for example Johannes Weiss, “Beiträge zur Paulinischen Rhetorik" in 
Theologischen Studien В. Weiss (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1897), 165—247. 

3 For an important critique of the direct application of rhetorical theory to the 
Pauline letters see most recently Anderson, Ancient Rhetorical Theory and Paul. 

* Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 511. 

? For a detailed discussion of Philo see my Philo and Paul among the Sophists: 
Alexandrian and Corinthian Responses to a Fulio-Claudian Movement, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Eerdmans, 2002), ch. 3-5. 
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tion for those writing on this important phenomenon in the early 
empire is, “What was the difference between the activities of the 
sophists discussed by Philodemus and those who occupied the center 
stage in the unfolding of the Second Sophistic in the first century?” 
The “origins” of this great movement are not as clear as Philostratus 
would have us believe when he speculates on them in his third cen- 
tury с.к. work, The Lives of the Sophists. 

Because delivery had long been given pride of place by the sophists 
and their audiences, we can also understand why the inhabitants of 
Roman Corinth, including Christians, would have been so enam- 
oured of rhetorical delivery. Early Christianity arose at the time when 
the Second Sophistic was flowering,’ if not in full bloom.’ Philodemus’ 
work on rhetoric can be put to good use, because in the next two 
centuries after his death in 44 B.C.E., some of the issues he addresses 
were still alive in the ongoing conflict between the philosophers and 
the sophists,® and, as this study will show, between early Christian 
teachers who were either in favor of or opposed to the use of rhetor- 
ical delivery. 

This study is intended (1) to focus on one important aspect of 
rhetoric which is discussed in Philodemus’ portion of Book IV On 
Rhetoric, namely the preoccupation in his day with delivery and its 
deleterious effects on the audience; (2) to discuss the implications of 
the denigration of Paul's performance in this area by his opponents 
in Corinth; and (3) to examine the reasons for Paul's renunciation 
of this rhetorical device because of the major hindrance it put in 
the way of Christian proclamation and ministry. 


^ Contra Stephen M. Pogoloff, Logos and Sophia: The Rhetorical Situation of I Corinthians, 
SBLDS 134 (Atlanta: Scholars, 1992), 65, who wrongly works on the assumption 
that “the Second Sophistic postdates Paul’s Corinth by a century.” 

7 Glen Warren Bowersock, Greek Sophists in the Roman Empire (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1969) 9, rightly sees the origins going back into the first century B.C.E. I have sug- 
gested in Philo and Paul among the Sophists 23-4, 43-4, 243 that there were certain 
social and pecuniary factors in the first century c.E. that may have stimulated the 
growth of what was an existing movement. There was (1) conflict between Julio- 
Claudian and Flavian emperors and philosphers which resulted in their replace- 
ment by the virtuoso orators in public life and education, (2) the financial incentive 
provided by the lifting of the embargo on charging fees for professional services by 
forensic orators, and (3) Vespasian’s exemption of teachers from taxes and the per- 
formances of liturgies. 

8 The problems had not abated two hundred years later; see Pamela Gordon, “А 
Philosopher among the Sophists,” Epicurus in Lysia: The Second Century World of Diogenes 
of Oenoanda (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1996), ch. 1, esp. 36-42. 
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Philodemus on Rhetorical Delivery 


In the second section of Book IV of On Rhetoric, Philodemus devotes 
a relatively short but extremely important section to “delivery.” He 
was not the first to have done so. Aristotle commented on this subject 
when he discussed style and opined that delivery “is of the greatest 
importance but has not yet been treated by any one.” The reason 
he gave for this comment was that discussion of delivery had only 
recently appeared in relation to tragedy and rhapsody because, up 
to this point, poets had acted their own tragedies. “It is clear, there- 
fore, that there is something of the sort in rhetoric as well as in poetry.” 
Aristotle restricted delivery to the voice and mentions three aspects, 
namely volume, harmony and rhythm. ‘Those who made proper use 
of these carried off the prizes in dramatic contests or, as actors, dom- 
inated performances. Aristotle added, “It is the same in political con- 
tests [i.e., the law courts and the public assembly] owing to the 
corruptness of our forms of government.” He reiterated that there 
was no treatise on the subject and made the telling comments that 
“rightly considered it is thought vulgar. But since the whole business 
of rhetoric is to influence opinion, we must pay attention to it, not as 
being right but necessary . . . nevertheless as we have just said, it 1s of 
great importance owing to the corruption of the hearer... Now, when 
delivery comes into fashion, it will have the same effect as acting."? 

Although in a work entitled Pathos Thrasymachus “attempted to 
say a few words” on the subject, it was Aristotle’s associate and suc- 
cessor, Theophrastus, who was apparently the first to discuss the 
theory of oratorical delivery. He considered not only the use of the 
voice and its modulation but also added comments on facial expres- 
sions and gestures.!° 

Philodemus, in his discussion of rhetorical delivery, rehearses a 
short history of the attitudes taken by ancient orators which reveals 
the great importance they attached to it. He first lists Isocrates who 
actually refrained from public appearances because he recognized 
that he was deficient in rhetorical delivery. Hieronymus is reported 
by him to have said of his orations that are “easy to read, but hard 


? Aristotle, “Art” of Rhetoric 1403b—1404a. 

10 Aristotle, “Art” of Rhetoric 1404a. See Friedrich Solmsen, “The Aristotelian 
Tradition in Ancient Rhetoric," Rhetorika: Schriften zur aristotelischen und hellenistischen 
Rhetorik, ed. P. Steinmetz (Hildesheim: G. Olms, 1968), 322-3. 
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to deliver in public; there is no fire in them; everything 1s monoto- 
nously smooth. He sounds like a boy speaking through a heroic mask” 
(Rhet. 4 col. XVII.23). Isocrates’ long sentences mitigated against ease 
of delivery (Rhet. 4 col. XVI.9-13). Isocrates himself was to complain 
that his discourses were read aloud by others *in the worst possible 
manner,” yet he admits how much more persuasive the discourse is 
when it is spoken, for when read it is “robbed of the prestige of the 
speaker, the tones of his voice, the variations which are made in the 
delivery."!! On his own admission, delivery was a crucial ingredient 
in any oral presentation of his work. Isocrates was himself caught 
up in his day in a vigorous debate between writing and extempo- 
rary orators, in which he was a noted representative of the former." 
While he objected to the premise of his opponents that they could 
make the least gifted person into a public orator, his own deficiencies 
in delivery would have forced him in any case to side with those 
who argued in favor of the overall importance of written orations. 

Demosthenes placed great store on delivery, according to Philodemus. 
"Yea by Zeus, but (№ At àAXA&) Demosthenes used to say delivery 
was the first thing in oratory, and the second, and the third” (Rhet. 
4 col. XV.3-6). In this he agreed with. Athenaeus who said that of 
the parts of rhetoric “the most important is delivery” (Rhet. 4 col. 
XL12-16). Philodemus is highly critical of Demosthenes even though 
he was seen as a first-rate orator?— "Notwithstanding [this reputa- 
ton] he foolishly said that this element [delivery] which is of assis- 
tance to every work and presentation of treatises 1s of more importance 
in rhetoric than in other prose writings" (XV.13-19).'* That even 


! Isocrates, Panathenaicus 17, Philip 25-6. 

" On Alcidamas who opposed Isocrates see Ludwig Radermacher, “Alcidamas,” 
Artium scriptores: Reste der voraristotelischen Rhetorik (Vienna: Rudolfe M. Rohrer, 1951), 
no. 15, E.T. by La Rue van Hook, “Alcidamas versus Isocrates: The Spoken ver- 
sus the Written Word,” CW 12 (1918): 91—4. Isocrates! response is found in Against 
the Sophists (391 в.с.к.) 9-10, 13 which was written as he commenced a career as 
a teacher of rhetoric, having spent 403-392 B.C.E. as a speech writer (Лоүоүрбфос) 
for Athenian law courts. See also his later work, The Antidosis, which shows how 
firmly entrenched the view was that extemporary oratory was superior. 

5 Hubbell appears to have missed the point, apart from omitting lines 7-13 from 
his paraphrase, that ÉAeyev in line 14 refers back to line 4 where the subject of 
that verb is Demosthenes, and the former sentence is resumptive "Орос pévtot. 
Hubbell later rightly picks up that the criticisms of Aeschines were directed against 
Demosthenes even through the latter is not mentioned by name in lines 20—24. 

! бт то nõo ovvepyobv Kai редодербиеуоу év totg 1810с DE’ ёкботоу TOAD ueiGov 
£v TH Prtopikfi Sp&, UGAAOV Ñ тойс HAAG eG oXovtoac. 
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Demosthenes had surprisingly succumbed to the folly of those who 
believe that delivery was everything in oratory, surprised Philodemus. 

Though Demosthenes was regarded as a great orator, he was crit- 
icized by his bitter opponent, Aeschines, because of the timbre of 
his voice which Aeschines said was shrill as well as loud. Demetrius 
of Phalerum also criticized him because he was too “artful and over- 
subtle in his delivery, not straightforward and did not use a good 
style" (Rhet. 4 col. XVL9-13).? It is clear that the most devastating 
criticism. one could make of any public orator was that he was 
deficient in rhetorical delivery. 

Philodemus concluded, “Moreover most of the [ancient] sophists, 
judged by their writings, delivered in a wretched fashion" (ӨМ 
олокекрісӢол). The reason given for this was that “their long sen- 
tences were bad for delivery, just as it was proposed by Demetrius 
concerning those of Isocrates" (Rhet. 4 col. XVI.9-13).'° How should 
we take his comment, “Sophists of the present day have somewhat 
improved in delivery,” when he subsequently noted that “The for- 
mal instruction in delivery is a product of recent foolishness” (Rhet. 
4 col. ХУШ.18)? This suggests that only recently had delivery come 
into its own as a recognized subject in the curriculum for the teaching 
of rhetoric, and that the formal teaching of techniques in rhetorical 
delivery was seen as a mistaken move. Philodemus is certainly seek- 
ing to diminish the stature of ancient and contemporary orators by 
drawing attention to their deficiencies in the very thing which had 
come to epitomize much of their activity and in which they clearly 
took so much pride, namely the professionalism of their delivery. At 
the same time Philodemus criticizes recent developments which they 
considered an improvement but which he brands as "foolish." 

Does Philodemus, himself a philosopher, believe that there is a 
delivery appropriate to his profession? He commences his discussion 
of the topic by agreeing that delivery is important, for by it a per- 
son “exhibits a statesmanlike presence,” “catches an audience’s atten- 
tion,” and more than that, “makes the audience take notice of and 


5 Hubbell’s paraphrase reads “too theatrical and not simple and noble in his 
delivery." 

'© Hubbell surprisingly translates “Their long periods are hard to pronounce, teste 
Demetrio," and leaves out any reference to Isocrates in Rhet. 4 col. XVI.5—22. The 
relevant text reads novnpóv yàp eic олокр1слу ол рокро тєрїобо1, коӨ@тер кої торф 
Anuntpto кеїтол лері TOV "Iokpétovg. 
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recollect” what has been said, “even sways [the audience] emotion- 
ally,’ and more than that “actually achieves these things" (Rhet. 4 
col. XL16-25)." “But if it is fitting for rhetoric to teach this [deliv- 
ery] rather than dialectic or grammar, one would desire to learn it" 
(Rhet. 4 col. XL25-XIL4), he comments ironically.? Later he states 
emphatically that there is no place for the teaching of delivery (Rhet. 
4 col. XVIL18), for dialecüc and grammar are sufficient. His rea- 
son for saying this is that dialecüc aimed at teaching a person how 
to argue and grammar enabled one to read (Rhet. 4 col. ХП.5-8). 
This 1s what was needed. 

Reference is made at the very beginning of his discussion to a form 
of delivery that Philodemus believed would be appropriate to the 
sphere of philosophy. It is spelled out in terms of the apposite effects 
which “philosophical delivery” would have upon an audience (Rhet. 
4 col. XI.16—25). Later, he elaborates further when he states, “There 
is a need of natural good proportions similar to the melody and 
lofüness and tone and spirit of the voice, and the dignity and pro- 
portion and boldness of the face and the hands and the rest of the 
body" (Rhet. 4 col. XIV.19-25).? Here we deduce that he not only 
restricted “philosophical” delivery simply to the way in which the 
voice is used. He also contended that it concerned the whole bear- 
ing, or presence, of the person who stood before the audience, as 
well as the effects his delivery technique had upon them. One is 
struck by the fact that, in certain aspects, Philodemus’ response to 
rhetorical delivery coalesces with that of Isocrates.?? 

If the assistance of rhetoricians has not been sought by actors for 
whom delivery is a crucial element in their profession, then as a 
philosopher, Philodemus believes that his discipline should be allowed 
to lay down a “delivery appropriate to our own sphere.” He is highly 
critical of the rhetoricians for daring to suggest that they alone have 


U Lines 23-24 have been reconstructed as GAAwv [ody ou]oteog tata дроутоу, 
but the negative rendering of the sentence makes little sense. 

'8 The text is rendered thus, rather than Hubbell’s translation, “But if it is more 
the task of rhetoric to teach this than it is the task of dialectic or grammar one 
would desire to learn it.” See n. 21 concerning irony in Philodemus. 

1% kar pvorktis edKAnptac деїтол, коӨ@тер eouéAev povi Kai ueA£On xod tóvor кол 
TVEDUG,, кої TPOGHTOD koi YELPOV Kai Aoinod сфротос KEimud ce Koi родної, xod толшо. 

?' See Isocrates, Antidosis, 197-98 on natural ability over against the sophist's edu- 
cation which was guaranteed to be able to improve any person’s ability to speak well. 
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formulated an art of delivery, for “poets and prose writers have a 
theory of delivery even though they have never committed it to writ- 
ing" (Rhet. 4 col. XIIL21—XIV.7). In a comment full of irony he 
states emphatically, “Yes, by Zeus, if they [the sophists] claim that 
delivery in drama comes under the aegis of rhetoric, then we con- 
gratulate them for [their] intelligence” (Rhet. 4 col. XIL.8-14).?! As 
a result of the sophists’ teaching on delivery, Philodemus accuses 
them of changing the use of voice and the body not for the better 
but for the worse (Rhet. 4 col. XIV.8-12). He points to the “natural” 
use of delivery by laymen as well as barbarians (Rhet. 4 col. XIV.13-17). 

Philodemus reveals that “what the writers on the art of rhetoric 
(oi texyvoypéou)” have done is to make plain what had been kept 
secret by the politicians by the subordination of truth (tò кот” GAnBerav 
u£v on&pxov), which presented them as statesmen and public bene- 
factors (oeuvot кої kañoi к@үо00ї),° and worse, to mislead the audience” 
(Rhet. 4 col. XIX.3-10). The latter comment is, in my opinion, at the 
heart of his concerns, namely the deleterious effects their delivery had 
on the audience, whether it be the jury in the law court or citizens 
in the public assembly. Contrast this with the criterion by which he 
has already judged “appropriate” delivery, 1.е., the beneficial effects 
it has upon the audience who absorb what they were meant to learn. 

The effect upon the hearers is clearly one, if not his major objec- 
tion, to his naming “political” rhetoric, which included courtroom 
speeches and those delivered in the assembly, as an art (téxvn).”* 
This conclusion has puzzled scholars. The issue has been approached 
by citing Philodemus’ definition of what constitutes a тёҳут: 


2! David Sedley, “Philosophical Allegiance in the Greco-Roman World,” Philosophia 
Togata: Essays on Philosophy and Roman Society, ed. Miriam Griffin and Jonathan Barnes 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1989), 115, comments that the use of irony in Philodemus has 
not been acknowledged in discussions of his work. 

?' The translation of the term as “the technocrats” while a literal rendering is 
not apposite in this context, for it was used of the writers on the art of rhetoric; 
cf. Aristotle, “Art” of Rhetoric 1354a. 

?5 On the use of колос кої &ya8ds or xoAóc xéyoOóc for a civic benefactor who 
operated in the public place see e.g. OGIS 215, SIG 307 and Arnold Wycombe 
Gomme, “The Interpretation of KAAOI KATA00I in Thucydides 4.40.2," CQ (1953): 
653 and С. E. M. De Ste. Croix, “Additional Notes on KAAOX KATATHOX,” Origins 
of the Peloponnesian War (London: Duckworth, 1972), Appendix xxix. 

?* See Dirk Obbink’s translator's note on sophistic and political rhetoric in Marcello 
Gigante, Philodemus in Italy: The Books of Herculaneum The Body, In Theory: Histories 
of Cultural Materialism (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1995), 31-2. 
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a faculty or disposition arising from observation of certain common 
and fundamental things which extend through most particular instances, 
a faculty which grasps and produces an effect such as only a few who 
have not learned the art can accomplish, and doing this firmly and 
surely, rather than conjecturally.* 


David Blank has commented, “On the basis of this definition, Philo- 
demus comes to the remarkable conclusion that sophistic rhetoric 
(‘speech or writing concerned purely with description or praise, 
and...encomiastic or epideictic rhetoric) of all things, is a techne, 
while rhetoric proper (i.e., forensic) and political rhetoric are not.”?° 
Blank proceeds next with an examination of “exact” arts such as 
"grammatisüc," music, painting, and sculpture and then states, “It 
is clear, however, that the orator’s ability to achieve the goal of per- 
suasion with some regularity by applying rules is what makes sophis- 
tic rhetoric an art for Philodemus . . . it 1s a transmissible method of 
"7 However, Blank has 
ignored Philodemus’ comments on delivery; I am suggesting here 
that they make “the remarkable conclusion" less so, if still not explic- 
able. The widespread use of rhetorical delivery and its unhelpful 
effect upon the audience in the crucial arena of governing the city 
may have provided one, if not the major reason, for the exclusion 
of “political” rhetoric from Philodemus’ definition of an “art.” 


using this language to write clear treatises. 


The reason for suggesting this is that we have here once again 
the age-old clash between the philosophers and the sophists. Whether 
it was over the issue of charging fees or the use of sophisticated 
forms of rhetorical showmanship such as was taught under the head- 
ing of delivery, the former were forced to mount a long defense, 
while the latter continued to win the day in the field of education 
(лолде1о) and public life (лоллтеіо). As Dio Chrysostom was to remind 
an audience, philosophers in his day had quit the field in their advice 


? Rhet. 2 col. XX XVIII = p. 123 Longo. 

?* For a full discussion of the significance of Philodemus’ view of the term “art” 
as applied to rhetoric see David Blank, “Philodemus on the Technicity of Rhetoric,” 
Philodemus and Poetry: Poetic Theory and Practice in Lucretius, Philodemus, and Horace, ed. 
Dirk Obbink (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), 179. See also Obbink in the 
translator’s note in Gigante, Philodemus in Italy 32, for the suggestion that Philodemus 
excluded political rhetoric as an “art” because “it cannot be systematically mas- 
tered or taught (it is a ‘knack’ or matter of personal skill), because it does not 
achieve results with reliable regularity. Therefore it does not qualify for treatment 
by the philosopher and sage.” 

*7 Blank, “Philodemus on the Technicity of Rhetoric,” 186-87. 
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to the ófjuog and that role had been usurped by the orators and 
sophists (Or. 32.8). Furthermore in an age of declamation with its 
megastar orators, parents had voted with their feet and were only 
too anxious to enroll their sons in the sophists’ schools. “The People” 
not only paid to hear public declamations but employed the sophists 
in the assemblies and on embassies.” Alas for the philosophers, they 
no longer held center stage in the public's estimation. 

It 1s important to be reminded at this point that Philodemus was 
not dismissive of rhetoric per se. One has only to read the extant 
portion of Section I of Book IV which discusses rhetorical “expres- 
sion" to be aware of the importance he attached to the various cat- 
egories discussed under this heading, namely “correctness,” “clarity,” 
"forcefulness," “brevity,” “appropriateness” and “elaboration.” A 
speech must not flout the rules of rhetorical composition.” 

For Philodemus the crux of the issue was that rhetorical delivery 
(ónókpicig) was now being developed by the teachers of oratory into 
an “art” form, as if it were appropriate for the orator’s podium or 
court room rather than the actor’s stage. It had become the master 
and not the servant of rhetoric. Because it was not taught in any 
other sphere, Philodemus states categorically in his conclusion, “This 
system is not needed by any other artist, certainly not by philoso- 
phers. The fact is, each profession has its own peculiar delivery” 
(Rhet. 4 col. XIX.11-16). 

In the second century с.к. the Epicurean writer, Diogenes of 
Oenoanda, wrote to Hermarchus, who as a young man had stud- 
ied rhetoric. He pointed out the dichotomy facing rhetorically-edu- 
cated young men who contemplated the royal route of philosophy. 


[At present you reject our philosophy; but later perhaps you will wish, 
when your hostility has been banished] to open the congenial entrance 
to our community, and you will veer away from the speeches of the 
rhetoricians in order to listen to some of our doctrines. And from then 
on it 1s our firm hope that you will come as quickly as you can to 
knock at the doors of philosophy.? 


?* For a discussion see my Philo and Paul among the Sophists, ch. 1 and 2. 

? On this subject see Robert №. Gaines, “Qualities of Rhetorical Expression in 
Philodemus,” TAPA 112 (1982): 71-81 with some modification of his position in 
I. Rutheford, “ЕМФАХІХ in Ancient Literary Criticism and Tractatus Coislinianus c. 7,” 
Maia 40 (1988): 128-29. 

3 See Martin Ferguson Smith, Diogenes of Oenoanda: The Epicurean Inscription (Naples: 
Bibliopolis, 1992), frg. 127 and his suggestion to whom the comment was made by 
Diogenes, 415. 
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Diogenes and Philodemus knew only too well that the rhetorical 
delivery of orators was inappropriate for the purpose of the trans- 
formation of the followers of Epicureanism. What would its rela- 
tionship with nascent Christianity be? 


Pauls opponents on rhetorical delivery 


In the year 44 B.C.E., probably a few years before Philodemus died, 
Julius Caesar undertook the important step of authorizing the refound- 
ing of the dismantled city of Corinth as a Roman colony. A cen- 
tury later a Christian community was established there as a result 
of Paul’s evangelistic activities and drew converts from all walks of 
life?! Not only did the Christian message impact both Jews and 
Greeks, citizens and non-citizens, in what, by the Principate of 
Claudius, had become the most prestigious and certainly most pros- 
perous Roman colony in Macedonia and Achaea,” but so too, after 
Paul’s departure, secular mores began to reshape the thinking of some 
in the church concerning the presentation of the Christian message. 
It is easy to forget that early Christianity’s uniqueness rested in the 
fact that it was not a cultic religion with sacrifices either in Corinth 
or Jerusalem, as was the case in Jerusalem with Judaism. This new 
“religion” was one in which proclamation and teaching played a 
highly central role. It should not therefore surprise us that conflict 
developed over the use of rhetoric in Christian preaching, apolo- 
getics and teaching. Those who engaged in such activities needed to 
revolve the “form” of delivery or presentation appropriate to the 
Christian message. (This issue will be discussed below.) 

The love of public oratory in Corinth is well attested by Favorinus, 
а late first century С.Е. sophist, who states that even “the women 
and children" in that city gathered to hear him declaim (Or. 37.33). 
Just as Favorinus was to fall foul of the rhetorically fickle Corinthians 
after his second visit to them, so too did Paul after his unsuccessful 
return visit. In the case of both men, the attack against them came 
from within. Favorinus incurred the displeasure of the city fathers 


з D. W. J. Gill, “In Search of the Social Elite in the Corinthian Church,” Tyndale 
Bulletin 44.2 (1993): 323-37. 

? On the enormous prosperity of the colony from the Principate of Claudius see 
C. Н. Williams П, “Roman Corinth as a Commercial Center," in Timothy E. 
Gregory (ed.), The Corinthia in the Roman Period, Supp. JRA 8 (Ann Arbor: Journal 
of Roman Archaeology, 1993), 31—46, esp. 45-6. 
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who overthrew his statue that had occupied a prominent place outside 
the city library (Or. 37.20). Paul experienced the derisory comments 
of Christian teachers who had come to Corinth after he left. 

The best strategy for Paul's opponents to adopt in order to deni- 
grate him in the eyes of the Corinthian Christian community was 
to attack his deficiencies as a public speaker. After all, he had been 
followed by the rhetorically-trained Apollos whose return had been 
requested by the Christian community but turned down (1 Cor. 
16:12, cf. Acts 18:24—8).? The most damaging thing that could be 
said of Paul in the rhetorically-fastidious Roman colony of Corinth 
was that he was sadly deficient in his delivery. This is precisely the 
“charge” they brought against him: “For, people are saying," on the 
one hand the letters are weighty and strong, but on the other, the 
bodily presence is weak and the speech is of no account” (бт oi 
ёллстоћол рёу, onotv, Bopetoa кої ioxopot, ў 68 ro povoto to соротос 
GoBeviig xoi о Aoyóg é&ovOevnuévog; 2 Cor. 10:10). 

In regard to the two important components which made up onóxptotc, 
Paul is declared to be found wanting. To mention the matter of 
Paul's “bodily presence” reminds the reader of the discussion which 
occurred early in the second century с.к. between a Corinthian stu- 
dent of rhetoric and the philosopher, Epictetus, on the issue of “per- 
sonal adornment." The extent to which rhetorical delivery had become 
intertwined with personal appearance is demonstrated in the extremes 
to which this student of the sophists in Corinth had gone. Apart 
from wearing elaborate clothing, he had removed bodily hair by 
means of pitch plasters in order to appear god-like before an audience.? 

Quintilian observed that “a good delivery is undoubtedly impos- 
sible for one who cannot remember what he has written, or lacks 
the quick faculty of speech required by sudden emergencies, or 18 
hampered by incurable impediments of speech . . . physical uncouth- 
ness may be such that no art can remedy it, while a weak voice 1s 
incompatible with first-rate excellence in delivery” (Instit. 9.3, 12—13). 
Lucian in his Lover of Lies, 34 provides an interesting insight into the 
comment that Paul's bodily presence was weak (à&o8evfg. Lucian 


5* See Philo and Paul among the Sophists 174—75. 

3t See Ralph P. Martin, 2 Corinthians (Waco: Word Books, 1986), 311 for the view 
that @notv is an indefinite verb and should not be taken to mean that a particular 
person is saying these things; cp. BDF #130.3 where it is seen as a diatribe convention. 

55 See Epictetus “Оп Personal Adornment,” IV.1. For a discussion see my “Еріс- 
tetus and a Corinthian Student of the Sophists,” Philo and Paul among the Sophists, 
ch. 6. 
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describes Pancrates as “wonderfully learned,” familiar with all gogia 
кой xoióeto. His friend, Arignotus, is surprised because he identifies 
him as speaking “imperfect Greek,” as “flat-nosed with protruding 
lips and thinnish legs.”°° By the canons of delivery his appearance 
would be judged inadequate for public oratory. Arignotus clearly 
associates onÓxpicig with rhetorical connotations.*’ 

What do we know of Paul's bodily presence? A subsequent 
generation preserved a tradition which supported the statement of 
Pauls detractors that he was “а man of little stature, baldheaded, 
crooked . . . with eye-brows meeting and a long nose." He was hardly 
the god-like figure the public orator was meant to cut according to 
Philostratus.” Paul's opponents had clearly hit on a deficiency that, 
in spite of his letters being “weighty and strong," struck what was 
the Achilles’ heel in public oratory. In terms of the division between 
the writing and speaking orators, Paul clearly falls into the category 
of the former, the reason being that was he was like Isocrates and 
not Alchimadas, for he did not possess bodily presence." In the 
words of Philodemus he lacked “the dignity and proportion and bold- 
ness of the face and the hands and the rest of the body” (Rhet. 4 
col. XIV.23-25). A much later observer was to note in the Scholia 
of Aristides: 6 рдтор uAXov ор®цеуос neier, Hrep дій ypoupctov.*! 


5 Hans Dieter Betz in his Der Apostel Paulus und die sokratische Tradition: eine exegeti- 
sche Untersuchung zu seiner “Apologie” 2 Korinther 10—13 (Tübingen: Mohr [Siebeck], 
1972), 45, 53-4, and “Rhetoric and Theology,” in L’Apétre Paul: Personnalité, style et 
conception du ministère, ed. Albert Vanhoye (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1986), 
41, believes that this is a reference to the Cynic concept of oyfjua. Lucian does 
not use the term oyua. Betz’ choice of oyua as the issue being discussed in 2 
Cor. 10:10 falls short because oxfiuo has to do with personal appearance only. For 
a helpful discussion of the meaning of oyua see Dio Chrysostom, Пері tod сҳђцотос, 
Or. 72. It is not a synonym for onókptotc. 

? Victor Paul Furnish in Z Corinthians, АВ 32A (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 
1984), 468, has suggested that Epictetus Ш.22.86—89 resembles 10.10b, that Epictetus 
argues that if a Cynic hopes to carry the day with his teaching, then he must be 
able to say “Look, both I and my body are witnesses of this." However, Epictetus 
discusses a Cynic who is “consumptive ... pale and thin.” He alone commends his 
message who extols the virtues of the plain and simple life style; this requires a 
person whose body is a џорторіо of the truth of Cynic philosophy. While it would 
be possible to describe the physical appearance of this debilitated Cynic as бодуп, 
this is not what the term means in the sophistic movement as Lucian, Lover of Lies, 
34 shows. 

5% “The Acts of Paul and Thecla," Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha, 1.237. 

? On the audience's verbal approval of the dress and “perfect elegance" of the 
sophist Alexander of Seleucia, see Philostratus, The Lives of the Sophists 570-72. 

w See n. 12. 

*" Wilhem Dindorf, Aristides, 191.3 (Leipzig: Weidmann, 1829), 3.606. 
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To what were his detractors referring when they commented on 
Paul's Абүос̧? It does not means “talk,” otherwise it would be in the 
plural and without the article. According to Liddell, Scott and Jones, 
Aóvyog is used of a speech delivered in court, an assembly, etc.? They 
cite Aristotle, The “Art” of Rhetoric 13582338, where the speech is 
divided into three parts, having referred in what immediately pre- 
cedes to the hearers of “the speeches.” It could also be used of a 
spoken, in contrast to a written, word (Plato, Phdr. 276a). In 2 Cor. 
10:10, the first reference is to the judgment formed on how Paul’s 
letters were perceived, and the last statement refers to his spoken 
word. What did the detractors intend when they used the pejora- 
tive term ёбооӨғупиёуос with reference to 6 Aóyog of Paul? The verb 
means “to set at naught,” i.e. “to despise” or “to hold contemptible” 
and in this context it suggests that in presentation Paul’s speech fails 
miserably to measure up to what was expected of a public speaker. 
This contrasts with the comments on his letters which are declared 
to be “weighty and strong.” Paul belonged to the writing orators 
and not the extemporary ones: his detractors could say that he had 
no choice, given his bodily presence and his Aóyog that militated 
against the requirements of rhetorical delivery of speeches. 

In 2 Cor. 11:6 further information emerges about Paul when he 
states, “And even if I am indeed a layman (idtwtme) in speech, still 
(ОДА) I am not in knowledge, but (GAAG) in every way we have 
been manifested to you in all things.” It would seem that it was 
alleged that he is a “layman”—a term which could be used as ап 
antonym for a sophist, but also of a person who had been trained 
in rhetoric but had not proceeded to become a practicing orator.* 
If this understanding of Paul as a “layman” is correct, then it 1s 
right to assume that in 2 Cor. 10:10 Paul was being disparaged on 
the grounds that he could never really have practiced as a public 
orator. He lacked the requisite attributes for what was judged to be 
essential for rhetorical delivery. Even if this were so, why would 
Paul's opponents have mounted such an attack on him? 


+ Aóyoc, LSJ 4:1058. 

5 Cf. 1358b where there is a reference to “rhetorical speeches” and 1420a where 
he suggests that “the most appropriate style is that which has no connecting par- 
ticles, in order that it may be a peroration [ёліЛоүос] but not an oration [GAAG ит 
Атос А]. 

** See for example Isocrates, Antidosis, 201, 204 and Philo, Agr. 143, 159-60. 
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Paul's renunciation of rhetorical delivery 


Just as Philodemus argued that Epicurean philosophy had a deliv- 
ery that was suited to its discipline, so too Paul in 1 Corinthians 
defends his “delivery,” which he saw was apposite for the Christian 
message. Paul’s apologia for his modus operandi on his initial ministry 
in Corinth is spelled out succinctly in 1 Cor. 2:1-5. He argues that 
he consciously rejected the conventions surrounding the entry and 
delivery of the public orators on their initial visit to a city. He, like 
Philodemus, deliberately avoided rhetorical delivery in order to benefit 
their respective audiences, because Paul judged that, if he were to 
present his message according to its canons, it would not have the 
right effect of evoking belief in Christ. 

An orator observed certain well-established procedures when he 
came to a city in order to secure his reputation in the noAvteta and 
to make money by demanding exorbitant fees from students attend- 
ing a school he would establish. Invitations were issued to attend a 
public lecture, preferably in a location where the acoustics enhanced 
the voice of the orator; a preliminary speech (xpoAoAi& or Aou) 
about himself and an encomium on the city were presented. The for- 
mer was a sophisticated piece of boasting or self-commendation and 
the latter aimed to curry favor with the hearers by praising their 
city. These preliminaries were delivered seated in front of the audience 
and would be followed by an invitation to the audience to nominate 
any topic on which they wanted the orator to declaim. Once this 
was determined, an option to delay presentation for twenty-four hours 
could be taken up, or else the orator stood up to declaim immediately. 
The audience’s reception determined the future of the orator in that 
particular city. If he passed the test, fame and wealth would follow; 
if rejected, he would have to try his fortunes in another place.? 


? See Dio Chrysostom Or. 47.22 and Aristides, Or. 51.29-34 and the discussion 
in Donald Andrew Russell, Greek Declamations (Cambridge: Gambridge University 
Press, 1983), 76. It would seem that A. Duane Litfin, Sz. Pauls Theology of Proclamation: 
An Investigation of 1 Corinthians 1—4 and Greco-Roman Rhetoric, SN USMS 79 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1994), 204—9, Anderson, Ancient Rhetorical Theory and 
Paul 239-48, and Michael A. Bullmore, St. Pauls Theology of Rhetorical Style: An 
Examination of 1 Corinthians 2.1—5 in the Light of Graeco-Roman Rhetorical Culture (San 
Francisco: International Scholars Publications, 1995), each of whom makes the pas- 
sage central to his thesis, all fail to take account of the reference to “the entry” 
conventions to which Paul refers not only in 1 Cor. 2:1-5, but also in 1 Thess. 
2:1-12; see my “The Entries and Ethics of Orators and Paul (1 Thessalonians 
2:1-12),” Tyndale Bulletin 44.1 (May, 1993): 55—74. 
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How does Paul explain his entry? 1 Cor. 2:1—5 is preceded imme- 
diately by an important citation from Jeremiah 9:22-3, where the 
prophet proscribes the wise man from boasting in his wisdom, as 
well as the rich and the powerful leaders gaining their confidence 
from the status arising from the abundance of their resources or 
their success in politics. Rather they were to “boast” in the Lord 
with whom they enjoyed a covenantal relationship, knowing that he 
delighted in covenantal mercies and justice. So Paul's discussion of 
his original coming to Corinth in | Cor. 2:1—5 is meant to demon- 
strate what boasting in the Lord in negative terms meant and what 
the “wise” man boasting in his wisdom referred to in his day. Hence 
Barrett translates kåyó in v. 1 as, “It was in line with this princi- 
ple." Paul undertakes his explanation by showing how he did not 
come to them using the personal reference (k&y®) in verses 1 and 
3, following this with an explanation as to why he acted as he did, 
using a tva purpose construction in verse 5. 

He clearly wished to give emphasis not just to his actual coming 
to Corinth, but to the manner of his coming to the Corinthians. 
“And I myself, in coming to you, brothers, did not come in accor- 
dance with the superiority of speech or wisdom proclaiming the mys- 
tery of God” (xàyà ёАӨфу npóc орос, &OeAoot, HABov od kað’ олероҳћу 
Aóvyov 7 софіос KatayyéAAwv opuiv tò ростўртоу Tod 0:00; 1 Cor. 2:1). 
He then spells out how his “coming” did not conform to the con- 
ventions." It was not in accordance with superior speech and clev- 
erness? that he came proclaiming the doctrine of the mystery of 
God. In fact, the topic had already been determined, and unlike the 
orators who boasted that they could declaim on anything nominated 
to them from the floor as a test of their prowess, Paul himself had 
previously fixed the one topic upon which he was determined to 
speak in Corinth, ie. Jesus Christ and him crucified (1 Cor. 2:2). 
How did he go on to describe his delivery? In verses 3-4 he discusses 
his "presence" in terms of "weakness, fear and much trembling" 
which is the antithesis of the studied, confident presence of the ora- 
tors.’ Concerning his speech and his message he declares that it was 


^^ Charles Kingsley Barrett, The First Epistle to the Corinthians (London: A&C Black, 
1973), 62. 

" katé, “in accordance with;" BAG? 407, IL5.b.p. 

5 When used in the context of rhetoric Aóyog and софіо can be translated thus. 
See Dio Chrysostom, Or. 47.1. 

?? See Philo, Det. 35 where the strength of the sophists is contrasted with the 
weakness of their opponents “at that sort of thing.” 
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not delivered in the persuasiveness of rhetoric but in clear demon- 
stration of the Spirit and power.” Paul's “demonstration” (&xóóev- 
Ёс) was not that which had been recommended by Aristotle as one 
of the three means of persuasion (Rhet. 1356A)—the other two involved 
ethos and pathos, the former connected with acting the part and the 
latter with manipulating the emotions of the audience—but it was 
a demonstration of the “Spirit” and a demonstration of “power” 
(1 Gor. 2:4)?! 

In v. 5 Paul explains that his whole purpose of renouncing these 
conventions was designed to ensure that the Corinthians’ “proof” 
(пістіс̧) or "faith" (perhaps a play on the Aristotelian traditional 
miotetg or “proofs” in the art of persuasion) might not rest in the 
wisdom of men but in the power of God (2:5). 

What Paul does in 1 Corinthians 2:1—5 is important because, in 
the judgment of E. A. Judge, he “plunders the Egyptians,” using 
rhetorical terms but filing them with very different meanings. He 
further notes that Paul “was not willing to concede terms to his 
opponents. He stigmatizes what is invalid."? Paul describes his own 
ministry in terms that are chosen deliberately to show his rejection 
of rhetorical delivery? and reveals that the confidence of his con- 
verts would have been misplaced had he not operated thus in Corinth. 
Here Paul joins sides with Philodemus whose concerns for the audi- 
ence were such that his delivery was determined by their need. 
Philodemus was secking to have his audience anchor their confidence 
in Epicurean philosophy, while Paul ardently believed that their 
confidence in the gospel must be where the power of God could be 
made known (cf. Rom. 1:16). 

This was not the first reference in Paul's letter to the Corinthians 
in which he made reference to the reason for speaking as he did. 
Earlier in the letter he indicates that he would not proclaim the 
gospel in the “wisdom of rhetoric" (cogia Aóyov), for if he did so 
the cross of Christ would be emptied of its power for the audience 


? On ліст as “proof,” see Acts 17:31. 

?! On the use of ethos and pathos see Jakob Wisse, Ethos and Pathos: From Aristotle 
to Cicero (Amsterdam: Hakkert, 1989). 

? E. A. Judge, “The Reaction against Classical Education in the New Testament,” 
Journal of Christian Education, Paper 77 (July, 1983): 11, and “Paul’s Boasting in 
Relation to Contemporary Professional Practice,” Australian Biblical Review 16 (1968): 
40, on plundering the Egyptians. , 

? L. Harman, *Some remarks оп 1 Сог. 2:1—5," Svensk Exegetisk Arsbok 39 (1974): 
120, speaks of Paul becoming “anti-rhetor.” 
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who heard it (1 Cor. 1:17)?* There was a form of delivery for this 
message that Paul judged inappropriate, in the same way Philodemus 
judged rhetorical delivery to be so for Epicurean philosophy. 

With such an attack by Paul on rhetoric and, in particular, rhetor- 
ical delivery and its inadequacy for conveying the message of the 
crucified God in 1 Cor. 1-2, it 1s explicable that his trenchant crit- 
icisms of rhetorical delivery would draw strong fire. “The wise among 
you in this age," whom Paul cautions not to be deceived by “the 
wisdom of this world" (1 Cor. 3:18-19), would have felt attacked. 
His Christian opponents in 2 Cor. 10-13, who have every reason 
to contest his critique of rhetorical delivery, would not have accused 
Paul of a deficiency in this area if they themselves did not have 
prowess in it. They threw Paul on the defensive (2 Cor. 10-12), no 
doubt deriving great satisfaction from pointing out to the Corinthian 
congregation that Paul's rejection of rhetorical delivery did not really 
stem from his theological “objections.” They would have been 
acquainted with them for they now served as teachers in the church 
in Corinth. His attack was, in fact, a theological rationalization for 
his own personal inadequacies in the area of rhetorical delivery. As 
has been noted, they conceded his ability in rhetoric as a letter 
writer, but could very happily contrast it with his performances, 
which they judged by the canons of delivery. Like many before him 
he simply did not possess the requisite attributes and therefore could 
not be the sort of teacher and preacher required in order to pre- 
sent the gospel by commanding the attention of the rhetorically fas- 
tidious Corinthians. 


Conclusions 


Although separated by over a century in time, Philodemus and Paul 
confronted a common difficulty, namely the primacy of rhetorical 
delivery (%лбкрто1с) used by megastar orators of their day and the 
part, if any, it might play in their respective movements. Philodemus 
clearly did have a theory of a delivery that he considered appro- 
priate for the Epicurean philosopher, 1.е., “the presence" of the 
speaker and modulation of the voice. He recognized that these did 


5% For a discussion of the connection between 1 Cor. 1:17 and 2:4—5 see Litfin 
190-92. 
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make a difference in philosophical presentation.? However, his dec- 
laration that political rhetoric was not an “art” indicates the strength 
of his feelings based on the deleterious effect that rhetorical deliv- 
ery had on the solemn task of informing and persuading the ciü- 
zens where the “salvation” of their city lay.^ 

Paul argued that from the very beginning of his ministry in Corinth 
that he had renounced the techniques of rhetorical delivery (oxókpioic) 
and his “rhetorical presence” for persuading the Corinthians to con- 
vert to Christianity. He believed that rhetorically-delivered presen- 
tations before rhetorically-sophisticated hearers would only draw 
attention to the rhetorical prowess of the messenger. It would deflect 
attention away from the content of the scandalous message of the 
crucified God in which their “salvation” lay. 

In that Paul's primary concern was the distraction of the audi- 
ence from the content and life-changing importance of the message 
because of the use of rhetorically polished deliveries, he shared sim- 
ilar concerns with Philodemus. He would also have agreed with 
Philodemus that each discipline has its own “art” (téyvn) and “learn- 
ing procedure” (u&8noic) and that those who practice it should alone 
invent the appropriate Aóyot and not be ruled by fashionable trends 
in rhetoric. Rhetoric had certainly exceeded its boundaries and 
nowhere had this been demonstrated more clearly than with rhetor- 
ical delivery (Rhet. 4 col. XXV.1-14; 1 Cor. 2:1-5). 

Both men stood at moments in the history of the development of 
rhetoric where change was in the air. As a recent innovation 
Philodemus saw rhetorical delivery become a core or central part of 
the curriculum in Greek лолдғіо. Paul witnessed the flowering of the 
Second Sophistic with its central emphasis on extemporary oratory 
and declamations which emphasized the prowess of virtuoso orators 
in rhetorical delivery. They both recognized the problem it created. 
Philodemus introduced an accommodation that would not distract 
his hearers. Paul defended his rejection of “rhetorical delivery” 
(ónókpicig) in Corinth where both its inhabitants and members of 
the Christian community were so enamoured with it that even some 
fifty years later Favorinus was to record how the charm of his elo- 
quence won the approval of its citizens along with their “women 


and children” (Or. 37.33). 


? See above, 326-30. 
56 The term ootnpío meant “health, 
the semantic field of noXweto. 


„в 


safety," or even “welfare” when used in 
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Rightly used, On Rhetoric can provide important correctives to some 
of the more recent studies of the application of rhetoric to the New 
Testament.” It has always to be borne in mind that much water 
had passed under the bridge in the study of rhetoric by ancient 
authors after Aristotle's The “Art” of Rhetoric. In this New Testament 
field of study Philodemus’ work provides an essential set of older 
snapshots, and the letters of Paul another. A comparative study of 
their shots of rhetorical delivery (oónókpicig) has shown how mutu- 
ally helpful they can be in illuminating aspects of their concerns and 
convicüons and those of their contemporaries. 


? For more measured treatments on Paul generally see Anderson, Ancient Rhetorical 
Theory and Раш and Philip Н. Kern, Rhetoric and Galatians: Assessing an Approach to 
Paul's Epistle, SNTSMS 101 (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1998). 


GADARA: PHILODEMUS’ NATIVE CITY 


Joun T. FITZGERALD 


Abstract 


Philodemus was a native of Gadara, a famous Hellenistic city in south- 
ern Syria. This essay, which draws heavily on the results of recent 
excavations of the city, traces the history of Gadara from the Ptolemaic 
period until the Roman period, when it reached its apex as as a cul- 
tural center. 


According to the geographer Strabo (16.2.29), Philodemus the 
Epicurean was born in the city of Gadara, as were also Meleager, 
Menippus, and Theodorus. Because the other three individuals whom 
Strabo associates with Gadara are well-attested natives of the Syrian 
city, there is every reason to accept Strabo’s testimony that Philodemus 
also hailed from Gadara.' The same assessment cannot be made 
about the site where Strabo locates the city. Whereas Gadara was 
located to the east of the Jordan River, Strabo apparently confuses 
it with Gazara (= Gezer, M.R. 142140),? which lay in the foothills 
of the Judean range.’ Strabo was not alone in confusing Gadara 


' For a discussion, see Tiziano Dorandi, “La patria di Filodemo,” Philologus 131 
(1987): 254-56. 

? For a convenient listing of grid reference numbers used to identify biblical and 
other sites, see the Student Map Manual: Historical Geography of the Bible Lands (Jerusalem: 
Pictorial Archive [Near Eastern History] Est., 1979). 

? So Emil Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 
B.C.—A.D. 155), rev. ed., ed. С. Vermes and Е. Millar, 3 vols. in 4 (Edinburgh: Clark, 
1973-87), 1:191 n. 8, and 2:50. On the limitations of Strabo as a geographer, espe- 
cially in regard to the ancient Near East, see Lee A. Maxwell, *Gadara of the 
Decalopis" (Th.D. Diss., Concordia Seminary, 1990), 39—40. Ancient Gezer or 
Gazara (Gazaris) is today a 33-acre mound (Tell Jezer — Tell el-Jazari) located 
some 5 miles south-southeast of modern Ramleh. A powerful city during the Middle 
Bronze Age (esp. 1800—1500 в.с.к.), it remained a crucial site during the days of 
ancient Israel. By the end of the second century B.C.E., however, it had ceased to 
be an important city and by the Herodian period the site was virtually deserted. 
For a brief history of Gezer/Gazara in light of modern excavations, see William 
С. Dever, “Gezer,” ABD 2 (1992): 998-1003. See also the extremely valuable 
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with another city, for ancient writers often confused the Syrian city 
with other cities and towns that had similar or identical names. This 
confusion occurs in Jewish, Christian, and pagan material, as do 
other kinds of errors regarding the city and its natives. Sometimes 
these errors appear to have originated with the authors of these texts, 
whereas in other cases scribal confusion is the likely explanation. 

In Josephus, 7.W. 1.170 and Ant. 14.91, for example, Gadara is 
almost certainly a mistake for Gazara,’ Gadora,° or Adora.’ Similarly, 
the reference in J.W. 4.413—419 and 428 to a Gadara that is “the 
capital of Perea" cannot be to Gadara of the Decapolis, which did 
not lie in Perea, but must be to the site elsewhere called Gedor, 
Gedora, and Gadora (= Tell Jedur, М.К. 220160).* Similarly, it is 
inconceivable that the Roman general Vespasian would destroy 
Gadara in Syria, which was pro-Roman. Josephus likely referred 
to Gabara, a city in Galilee, though all manuscripts of 7.W. 3.132 
read Gadara. Even where Josephus’ references to the Decapolis city 
of Gadara appear to be correct, the manuscripts occasionally offer 
variants, as at Ant. 13.396, where Adara and Gazara are textual vari- 
ants to Gadara.’ 

The same kind of textual confusion exists in the three New 
Testament accounts of Jesus’ exorcising one or two demoniacs and 
sending the demons into a nearby herd of swine, who immediately 


gazetteer compiled by Yoram Tsafrir, Leah Di Segni, and Judith Green, Tabula 
Imperti Romani: Iudaea * Palaestina: Eretz Israel in the Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine 
Periods (Jerusalem: Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1994), 131. 

* For a chronological error involving two natives of Gadara, see Diogenes Laertius 
6.99, where Menippus and Meleager are wrongly made contemporaries. 

? See the notes to these passages by H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus in 
the LCL edition of Josephus. Unless otherwise noted, translations of Josephus are 
the LCL. 

^ Maxwell, “Gadara of the Decapolis," 65—66. 

7 Schürer, The History of the Jewish People, 1:268 n. 5. 

5 See the note on this passage by Thackeray in the LCL; Schürer, The History 
of the Jewish People, 1:498; 2:134; Diane І. Treacy-Cole, “Perea,” ABD 5 (1992): 
2924—25. As Birgit Mershen and Ernst Axel Knauf, “From Gadar to Umm Qais,” 
DPV 104 (1988): 128-45, esp. 130, point out, all “the vowels of [ééapa/*Gadar 
[in the Decapolis] are short," in contrast to “Tdédapa-Tédpa/*Gadar-Gador,” the 
ancient name of el-Salt in Perea. 

? For another possible example of confusion in the manuscript tradition, see Ant. 
13.375, where Gadara is perhaps either the name of an otherwise unknown village 
in southern Gaulanitis or an error for Garada. For a brief discussion of the prob- 
lem, see Maxwell, “Садага of the Decapolis,” 55—56. See also 7.W. 1.166 (c£. Ant. 
14.88), where Gadara is one of several textual variants. 
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rush down a steep bank into the water (the Sea of Galilee = Lake 
Tiberias) and drown (Matt 8:28-34; Mark 5:1-20; Luke 8:26-39). 
The setting for this story is clearly Gentile rather than Jewish, as 
the references to the pigs and the swineherds indicate, and the exor- 
cism is depicted as occurring near the lake, in the countryside attached 
to the town rather than in the city proper. Manuscripts of the 
Synoptic Gospels give the names of three different towns as the one 
in whose territory this exorcism occurred: Gadara, Gerasa (modern 
Jerash, М.К. 234187),'° and Gergesa (= Chorsia = modern Kursi, 
M.R. 210248). Of these," Gergesa, which is located closest to the 
Sea of Galilee and is not far from a steep cliff, best fits the details 
of the narrative; yet it is the poorest attested reading and appears 
to have arisen as a conjectural solution to the geographical difficulties 
raised by both Gerasa and Gadara.? Mark (5:1), followed by Luke 
(8:26, 37), most likely places the exorcism in the country of the 
Gerasenes. Inasmuch as Gerasa is more than 30 miles southeast of 
the Sea of Galilee, it is extremely unlikely that this reference is accu- 
rate. In changing the reference to the country of the Gadarenes, 
Matthew (8:28) is probably making a connection between Gadara 
and the Semitic deity Gad, who is rendered as daipnmv by the 


10 See esp. Carl H. Kraeling, ed., Gerasa: City of the Decapolis (New Haven: American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 1938); Shimon Applebaum and Arthur Segal, “Gerasa,” 
in The New Encyclopedia of Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land, ed. E. Stern, 
4 vols. (Jerusalem: The Israel Exploration Society & Carta; New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1993), 2:470—79; Fawzi Zayadine, ed., Jerash Archaeological Project, 2 vols. 
(vol. 1: Amman: Department of Antiquities of Jordan, 1986; vol. 2: Paris: Librairie 
Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1989); and Jacques Seigne, “Gerasa-Jerasch—Stadt der 
1000 Säulen,” in Gadara—Gerasa und die Dekapolis, ed. Adolf Hoffmann and Susanne 
Kerner, Sonderbánde der antiken Welt (Mainz: Zabern, 2002), 6—22. 

! The М.К. number for the ancient Christian basilica is 211248. See esp. Vassilios 
Tzaferis, “Kursi,” in The New Encyclopedia of Archaeological Excavations in the Holy Land, 
3:893—96. See also Tsafrir, Di Segni, and Green, Tabula Imperii Romani, 104. 

? For the chief textual witnesses in support of these three readings and a brief 
discussion, see Bruce M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, 
2d ed. (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1994), 18-19. 

? Origen championed Gergesa and may well have been the first to propose it; 
see esp. Tjitze Baarda, *Gadarenes, Gerasenes, Gergesenes and the ‘Diatessaron’ 
Traditions,” in JVeotestamentica et Semitica: Studies in Honour of Matthew Black, ed. E. E. 
Ellis and M. Wilcox (Edinburgh: Clark, 1969), 181-97. In view of the textual evi- 
dence, a compelling case for Gergesa as the original site for the story can only be 
made by assuming that the name of the city was already confused with Gerasa (or 
Gadara) during the period of oral transmission, and that the reading “Gergesa” is 
a later scribal emendation designed to correct the received textual tradition. 
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Septuagint in Isa 65:11. Matthew thus provides a more appropri- 
ate symbolic setting for Jesus’ encounter with two óoípoveg (Matt 
8:31), so that the exorcism of the Gadarene demoniacs takes place 
in the haunt of the daimon Gad and demonstrates Jesus’ power over 
him. Simultaneously, Matthew also makes it comparatively easier, 
following the exorcism, for “the whole town” to make the five- to 
six-mile journey from Gadara to meet Jesus by the lake (8:34).!° 

Despite the uncertainty of particular references to Gadara, much 
can be said about Philodemus’ native city, though the early history 
of the city is difficult to reconstruct. This difficulty is created by the 
paltry number of early literary references to the city and the scant 
archaeological evidence thus far uncovered for the earliest period. 
The task of describing Hellenistic and early Roman Gadara and of 
narrating its history during these periods 1s particularly daunting. As 
one of the city's excavators has noted, 


Nearly all buildings visible above the surface are from the late Roman 
and Byzantine times; earlier buildings were reused for a very long 
period, to the extent that only the foundation walls still exist, making 
it rather difficult to explore the earlier (Hellenistic and Early Roman) 
history of the city in any detail.!° 


Furthermore, a late Ottoman village was built over Gadara's ancient 
acropolis, covering the nucleus of the old Hellenistic city and ren- 


+ The Gadarenes themselves appear to have made the connection, for they hon- 
ored Tyche, Gad's Greck counterpart, as the city-goddess. On this point, see below. 
On Isa 65:11 and its context, see now Joseph Blenkinsopp, аай 56-66: A New 
Translation with Introduction and Commentary, АВ 19B (New York: Doubleday, 2003), 
273-79. 

? There is another possibility. Matthew obviously thinks of “the country of the 
Gadarenes” as extending all the way to Lake Tiberias, and this appears to have 
been the case. Josephus, who shares Matthew’s conviction, claims that Gadara had 
villages (kopac) that “lay on the frontiers of Tiberias” (Life 42) and that Gadara's 
territory bordered on Galilee (7.W. 3.37). Therefore, Matthew could conceivably 
be thinking of one of these small villages that lay in the territory of Gadara rather 
than Gadara proper, in spite of the fact that he refers to the place as a folis. 
Flexibility in using the term folis would certainly not be unique to Matthew; the 
author of 1 Maccabees, for example, uses folis of both a village (2:15) and a fortified 
settlement (5:26-27; cf. Polybius 5.70.7). Whatever the merit of this suggestion, it 
does not answer the chief objection to “the country of the Gadarenes” as the orig- 
inal site. of the story, viz., that whereas Matthew (8:32) refers to a steep bank, the 
terrain on the southeast shore of Lake Tiberias is quite flat. 

16 Susanne Kerner, “The German Protestant Institute for Archaeology and Other 
German Projects in Jordan," in The Near East in Antiquity, ed. Susanne Kerner, 4 
vols. (Amman: At Kutba, 1990—94), 4:49—63, esp. 54. 
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dering it partly inaccessible and thus difficult if not impossible to 
excavate thoroughly. In the process of building the Ottoman village, 
moreover, the builders flattened large parts of the acropolis, not only 
making the task of excavation more difficult but also complicating 
the prospects for future analysis." Furthermore, like residents of other 
cities, ancient Gadarenes were prone to recycle building materials, 
so that not much from the earliest period can be recovered, and 
even the late Roman and Byzantine structures were severely dam- 
aged by earthquakes, especially in the seventh and eight century.'? 
All these factors as well as others combine to make the recovery of 
Gadara's history quite problematic.? Despite these limitations and 
the need at key points to rely on inference and conjecture rather 
than literary and material evidence, it 1s possible to trace the gen- 
eral outline of ancient Gadara's history and to note some aspects of 
the city’s social, cultural, economic, and religious life. This depic- 
tion, which at points relies heavily on published results and inter- 
pretations of recent archaeological excavations, 1s necessarily tentative 
and subject to revision in light of the ongoing excavations at Gadara. 
In undertaking the task of providing this outline, it will be helpful 
to begin with the city's geographical location. 

In terms of modern geography, the remains of the Greco-Roman 
city of Gadara are situated alongside the modern village of Umm Qeis 
(= Umm Qais = Umm Qays, M.R. 214229).? The ruins cover an 


7 Ibid. 

18 Susanne Kerner, “Umm Qais—Gadara: Recent Excavations,” ARAM 4 (1992): 
407—23, esp. 407-8. 

? Another major difficulty is that the ancient literary references to Gadara vary 
significantly in quality and accuracy. On this point, see Maxwell, *Gadara of the 
Decalopis," 30, who also provides a fairly complete list of ancient and medieval lit- 
erary references to Gadara and discusses each reference briefly (30—89). 

? A medieval name for the site that appears in nineteenth- and early-twentieth- 
century literature is “Mkés” (or “Mukés”), which probably indicated the presence 
of a toll station (maks = “tax”) there in later times. See Mershen and Knauf, “From 
Gadar to Umm Qais,” 132, who discuss the history of the site and its various names. 
The identification of Umm Qeis as the site of ancient Gadara was made by Ulrich 
Jasper Seetzen, a German explorer, in 1806, and Gottlieb Schumacher did the first 
thorough survey of the site in 1886. Jordan’s Department of Antiquities started work 
on the site in the 1930s, with various international teams beginning to participate 
in excavation and restoration projects as early as the 1970s. Teams from Germany 
have been at the forefront, viz., the German Protestant Institute for Archaeology 
(headed successively by Ute Wagner-Lux and Thomas Weber), the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute in Berlin (Adolf Hoffmann), and the Liebighaus Museum (Gallery 
of Ancient Sculpture) in Frankfurt am Main (Peter Cornelius Bol), though a team 
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area of approximately 450 meters from north to south and about 1600 
meters from east to west, with the Greco-Roman acropolis, as pre- 
viously indicated, still partly buried beneath the late nineteenth century 
Ottoman village.*! Beginning from that acropolis in the east, the set- 
tlement expanded westward in several different phases, with the east- 
west street (in Roman times the decumanus maximus) serving as the 
backbone of the growing town.” Located on a flat plateau in northern 
Jordan, the ancient site is perched about 350 meters above sea level? 
and offers a panoramic view of the surrounding region, which includes 
“the perennial Yarmouk River to the north, the forested hills of the 
Ajlun range to the south, the fertile lands of the Irbid plateau to 
the east and of the Jordan Valley to the west." The name Gadara 
is clearly Semitic,” which indicates its origin in the pre-Hellenistic 


from Denmark (headed by Svend Holm-Nielsen) has made important contributions, 
especially in regard to the Byzantine baths. For the history of exploration and exca- 
vation of the site to 1990, see Maxwell, “Садага of the Decalopis," 90—125. See 
also Thomas Weber, “One Hundred Years of Jordanian-German Fieldwork at Umm 
Qais (1890—1990)," in The Near East in Antiquity 1:15-27. 

2! Thomas Weber, Umm Qais, Gadara of the Decapolis: A Brief Guide to the Antiquities, 
At Kutba Jordan Guides (Amman: At Kutba, 1989), 12. On ancient Gadara, see 
esp. Schürer, The History of the Jewish People, 2:132-36; Maxwell, “Gadara of the 
Decapolis”; Svend Holm-Nielsen, Ute Wagner-Lux, and К. J. Н. Vriezen, “Gadarenes,” 
ABD 2 (1992): 866-68; and Adolf Hoffmann, "Topographie und Stadtgeschichte 
von Gadara/Umm Qais,” in Gadara—Gerasa und die Dekapolis, 98-124. То my great 
regret, I have not been able to consult Thomas M. Weber, Gadara Decapolitana: 
Untersuchungen zur Topographie, Geschichte, Architektur und der Bildenden Kunst einer “Polis 
Hellenis? im Ostordanland, vol. 1 of Gadara—Umm Оё, Abhandlungen des Deutschen 
Palastinavereins 30.1 (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2002). For the late nineteenth cen- 
tury Ottoman village of Umm Qeis, see Seteney Shami, “Umm Qeis—A Northern 
Jordanian Village in Context," in Studies in the History and Archaeology of Jordan Ш, 
ed. A. Hadidi (Amman: Department of Antiquities; London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1987), 211-13, and Susanne Kerner, “Gadara—Schwarzweisse Stadt zwischen 
Adjlun und Golan,” in Gadara—Gerasa und die Dekapolis, 125-36, esp. 125-28. 

? Adolf Hoffmann, “The Monumental Gate extra muros in Gadara," in The Near 
East in Antiquity, 1:95-103, esp. 96. 

?5 Тһе maximum altitude of the plateau is 378 meters above sea level; the sur- 
face of Lake Tiberias is, by contrast, about 210 meters below sea level (Weber, 
“One Hundred Years,” 15). 

** Weber, Umm Qais, 5. According to Eusebius, Олот. 32.16, Gadara was located 
twelve miles southwest of Abila, another Decapolis city. Josephus occasionally men- 
tions it together with Hippos, a Decapolis city located to the northwest on the east- 
ern shore of Lake Tiberias (Ant. 15.217; 17.320; etc.). For Gadara’s physical 
environment, see esp. Maxwell, “Gadara of the Decapolis,” 1—23, who discusses the 
city’s location, topography, geology, climate, hydrology, and land use. 

? The ancient name of the site was apparently “Gadar.” The Hellenistic name 
“Gadara” is thus simply a transliteration of the Semitic name into Greek, with, as 
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period,” and the recent discovery of what appears to have been ап 
old *high place" may go back to this period and have been the site 
of various sacrifices." But by the time of Philodemus' birth about 
the year 110 B.c.£. the city had acquired a number of Greek features”? 


was often the case with Semitic toponyms, the Greek locative ending -æ added to 
the Semitic stem. Etymologically, the name “Gadar” means “wall” (as is also the 
meaning of both 772 and 777) in Hebrew), and it is possible that the name orig- 
inally referred to agricultural terracing on the upper slopes of a local wadi or in 
the Yarmuk valley. In this case, the name “could have been used as early as the 
Late Bronze Age" (Mershen and Knauf, “From Gadar to Umm Qais,” 129). Alternatively, 
the name may suggest a fortification wall, linking the name to its use as a frontier 
post (Weber, Umm Qais, 6). Etymology thus suggests that Садага originated as either 
a military or agricultural settlement. Needless to say, these two options are not 
mutually exclusive. 

2 Mershen and Knauf, “From Gadar to Umm Qais,” 129, suggest that the site 
was occupied as early as the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries B.c.z. The earliest 
evidence of people at the site comes from Iron Age and Persian pottery found in 
a survey; see Flemming G. Andersen and John Strange, “Bericht tiber drei Sondagen 
in Umm Оёз, Jordanien, im Herbst 1983,” DPV 103 (1987): 78-100, esp. 90-92. 
For an orientation to Syria in the Early Bronze (ca. 3000—2000), Middle Bronze 
(ca. 2000—1550), Late Bronze (са. 1550-1200), Iron Age I (ca. 1200—1000), and 
Iron Age II (ca. 1000-550 в.с.є.), see Rudolph Н. Dornemann, “Bronze Age and 
Iron Age Syria,” ABD 6 (1992): 274-81. For possible but unlikely references to 
Gadara in ancient Egyptian topographical lists, see Maxwell, “Gadara of the 
Decapolis," 32—34. 

27 For a brief discussion of this possible old “high place,’ 
graphie und Stadtgeschichte,” 108. 

*8 As the finds at Lefkandi in Euboea prove, the Greeks had contacts with Cyprus 
and the Levant at an early pre-colonial stage. According to Mervyn Popham, one 
of its excavators, the burial grounds there have yielded “an extraordinary wealth 
of Near Eastern imports which make it certain that the Syro-Palestinian region” 
was a vital part of the Mediterranean exchange network in the late Protogeometric 
period of ca. 950—900 B.c.z. See his “Precolonization: Early Greek Contact with 
the East,” in The Archaeology of Greek Colonisation: Essays Dedicated to Sir John Boardman, 
ed. С. К. Tsetskhladze and Е. De Angelis, Oxford University Committee for 
Archaeology 40 (Oxford: Oxford University Committee for Archaeology, 1994), 
11—34, esp. 17. Similarly, Mycenaean pottery has been found at Sabouni, a hill 
town closely associated with the Iron Age port city of Al Mina. The latter, located 
in the delta of the Orontes (the major river of western Syria), is usually viewed as 
the site of the first Greek presence in Syria, perhaps as early as 825 B.C.E., though 
the preponderance of Greek pottery found there dates to ca. 750. Al Mina has 
been traditionally regarded as an important trading post where Greeks resided and 
perhaps constituted a small colony, but some scholars regard it as devoid of any 
real significance, “a mere funnel for the transmission of table-ware to the élites of 
the more important administrative centres that lay inland.” So A. M. Snodgrass, 
“The Nature and Standing of the Early Western Colonies,” in The Archaeology of 
Greek Colonisation, 1—10, esp. 4—5. For discussion and a range of viewpoints, sec 
J. M. Cook, The Greeks in Ionia and the East, Ancient Peoples and Places 31 (London: 
Thames and Hudson, 1962), 64—65; Rosalinde Kearsley, The Pendent Semi-Circle 
Skyphos: A Study of Its Development and Chronology and an Examination of It as Evidence for 


, 


see Hoffmann, “Торо- 
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and no little renown.? Although Hellenistic influence in Syria goes 
back to the conquest of Alexander," the beginnings of a Greek pres- 
ence in Gadara itself likely go back only to the third century, when 
the Ptolemies appear to have fortified the town and settled a mili- 
tary garrison there.?' The town at that point likely would have been 


Euboean Acitivity at Al Mina, Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies 44 (London: 
University of London, Institute of Classical Studies, 1989); Jacques Y. Perreault, 
“Les emporia grecs du Levant: Mythe ou réalité?” in L’Emporion, ed. A. Bresson and 
P. Rouillard; Publications du Centre Pierre Paris 26; Paris: E. de Boccard, 1993), 
59—83; Popham, “Precolonization,” 26-27; and John Boardman, The Greeks Overseas: 
Their Early Colonies and Trade, 4th ed. (London: Thames and Hudson, 1999), 38-54, 
270-71. Two other coastal sites in North Syria, located to the south of Al Mina, 
are also widely viewed as showing signs of a Greek presence from a slightly later 
period: Ras el Bassit (“Poseidon”) and Tell Sukas. On the former, see esp. Paul 
Courbin, “Ras el Bassit, Al Mina et Tell Sukas,” Revue archéologique (1974): 174—78; 
“Bassit,” Syria 63 (1986): 175-220; and “Bassit-Posidaion in the Early Iron Age,” 
in Greek Colonists and Natwe Populations: Proceedings of the First Australian Congress of Classical 
Archaeology held in honour of Emeritus Professor A. D. Trendall, ed. J.-P. Descoeudres 
(Canberra: Humanities Research Centre; Oxford: Clarendon, 1990), 503-9. For the 
latter, see esp. P. J. Riis, Sukas I: The North-East Sanctuary and the First Settling of Greeks 
in Syria and Palestine (Copenhagen: Royal Danish Academy of Sciences and Letters, 
1970), Sukas VI: The Graeco-Phoenician Cemetery and Sanctuary at the Southern Harbor 
(Copenhagen: Royal Danish Academy of Sciences and Letters, 1979), and Sukas X: 
The Bronze and Early Iron Age Remains at the Southern Harbour (Copenhagen: Royal 
Danish Academy of Sciences and Letters, 1996). These early contacts between 
Greece and the Levant played a role in fostering the so-called “orientalizing revo- 
lution” in archaic Greece; see Walter Burkert, The Orientalizing Revolution: Near Eastern 
Influence on Greek Culture in the Early Archaic Age (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1992). 

? Meleager (fl. ca. 100 в.с.к.) calls it a “famous city” (kAew& nóAig) in one of 
his autobiographical epigrams (Anth. Pal. 7.418). 

? During the Roman period, the Transjordanian cities of Capitolias, Dium, 
Gerasa, and Pella claimed to have been founded by Alexander, but many scholars 
have been highly suspicious of these unproven claims, viewing them as foundation 
legends propagated in a later period. In any case, it should be noted that the region 
of northern Syria, where Antioch, Apamea, Seleucia, and Laodicea were located, 
“was the most intensively hellenised in the whole Orient,” but southern Syria, where 
Gadara was located, was less affected during the third century. The key difference 
was that the Seleucids controlled northern Syria, whereas the Ptolemies controlled 
southern Syria. See Cook, Greeks, 169—70. For the activity of Seleucus I Nicator in 
founding Greek cities and creating a new Macedon, see Appian, Syr. 57. For the 
northern Syrian cities, see John D. Grainger, The Cities of Seleukid Syria (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1990). 

51 George Syncellus (fl. ca. 800 с.к.) in his Chronicle (558-559 Dindorf = 355.7-10 
Mosshammer) gives Садага as one of several Macedonian dàmotktot conquered by 
Alexander Jannaeus, and Stephanus of Byzantium (early sixth century с.к.) in his 
Ethnika (s.v., Gadara) says that Gadara is the name of both a city in Coele Syria 
and a town in Macedonia, and also that it was also called Seleuceia. As A. H. M. 
Jones, The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, 2nd ed., revised by M. Avi-Yonah 
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laid out in typical Ptolemaic fashion, with urban features concen- 
trated on the acropolis, a simple asymmetrical street system, and 
fortifications forming geometrical lines around the summit.” The 
fortifications themselves may have consisted of a ring of standing 
towers about the city, with each isolated tower placed at a strategic 


et al. (Oxford: Clarendon, 1971), 449 n. 16, notes, this late evidence has led some 
scholars to infer that Gadara was founded by Macedonians, who named the new 
city after the Macedonian village. Maurice Sartre, for example, contends that Gadara 
was founded by either Alexander or his lieutenant Perdiccas; see his “La Syrie a 
l'époque hellénistique," in La Syrie de l'époque achéménide а l'avénement de l'Islam, vol. 2 
of Archéologie et histoire de la Syrie, ed. J.-M. Dentzer апа W. Orthmann, Schriften 
zur vorderasiatischen Archäologie 1 (Saarbrücken: Saarbrücker Druckerei, 1989), 
31-44, esp. 36. Similarly, Julius Beloch, “Die auswärtigen Besitzungen der Ptolemáer," 
Archw fiir Papyrusforschung und verwandte Gebiete 2 (1902): 229—56, esp. 233, suggests 
that Gadara was founded by Antigonus I or his predecessors. Because of the toponym 
Seleuceia, one could also propose Seleucus I Nicator (312-281 B.c.£.)—who founded 
Seleuceia on the Tigris (са. 305 n.c.E.)—as the founder of Садага. Finally, Thomas 
Weber, “Gadara,” in RGG* 3 (2000): 449, gives Gadara as a Macedonian colony 
of the fourth century B.C.E. 

In order to accept a Macedonian origin for Gadara, however, one must argue 
that Syncellus’ information was gleaned from a reliable earlier source, and that 
Stephanus’ attempt to link the Semitic name Gadara with a town in Macedonia 
was the result of confusion about the true explanation for Gadara's Macedonian 
descent. This is the approach taken, for example, by Bezalel Bar-Kochva, 7/e Seleucid 
Army: Organization and Tactics in the Great Campaigns, Cambridge Classical Studies 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1976), 35, 221-22 nn. 77-78. On the 
one hand, it is clear that Syncellus’ source for his report about Alexander Jannacus 
and his conquests is not dependent on Josephus, and that it helpfully specifies which 
Садага was conquered; see Heinrich Gelzer, Sextus Julius Africanus und die byzanti- 
nische Chronographie (2 vols.; Leipzig: Hinrich, 1898; repr. New York: Burt Franklin, 
1967), 1:256—58, and for Syncellus’ use of his sources, see William Adler, Time 
Immemorial: Archaic History and Its Sources in Christian Chronography from Julius Africanus 
to George Syncellus, Dumbarton Oaks Studies 26 (Washington: Dumbarton Oaks, 
1989), esp. 132-234. On the other hand, there is no archaeological evidence to 
connect Gadara to “the first Macedonians” (see Strabo 16.2.10, with regard to the 
founding of Pella). Consequently, as Hoffmann, “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 
100, notes, the question whether Gadara had a Macedonian foundation still can 
not be answered. 

In the absence of supporting archaeological evidence, it is best to follow those 
scholars who attribute the Hellenistic settlement at Gadara to the Ptolemies. They 
include A. Negev, *Gadara," in The Princeton Encyclopedia of Classical Sites, ed. R. Still- 
well (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1976), 341; Shami, “Umm Qeis,” 211; 
Mershen and Knauf, “From Gadar to Umm Qais,” 130; and Esti Dvorjetski, “Nautical 
Symbols on the Gadara Coins and their Link to the Thermae of the Three Graces 
at Hammat-Gader,” Mediterranean Historical Review 9 (1994): 100-11, esp. 100. 

32 For these and other characteristic features of Ptolemaic urban forms, see Asem 
N. Barghouti, “Urbanization of Palestine and Jordan in Hellenistic and Roman 
Times,” in Studies in the History and Archaeology of Jordan I, ed. А. Hadidi (Amman: 
Department of Antiquities, 1982), 209-29, esp. 213. 
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location.? Archaeological evidence from the second half of the third 
century B.C.E. indicates that Ptolemaic Gadarenes had a remarkably 
high standard of living, which is suggested by a large number of fine 
ceramic and glass pieces imported from Egypt, Greece, and Italy. 
These decorated vessels, terracotta figurines, and amphora handles 
indicate that Ptolemaic Gadara was no mere military outpost but a 
city of some affluence, and they also attest both the city's strong 
commercial links to the Greek islands and its strategic location along 
the supra-regional transportation network." As military stations, 
moreover, Gadara and other fortified towns in the region would have 
functioned to maintain control of the inland caravan trade routes, 
to secure the area against rebellion by the indigenous population, 
and to protect the Ptolemies’ northern border against incursions by 
the Seleucids.? The last of these was the role that Gadara played 
in the Fourth Syrian War (219—217 B.c.r£.),°° when it was regarded 
as the strongest town in that district (Polybius 5.71.3). 


5 Hoffmann, “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 104, suggests that the great 
tower under the so-called Bait Melkawi (a modern archaeological station) could have 
belonged to the Ptolemaic defense system. 

* Hoffmann, “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 99 and 101, and “The Monu- 
mental Gate," 96. The strategic importance of the site for commerce is also empha- 
sized by Jones, Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, 251: “Abila and Gadara ... must 
have grown up in the Persian and Ptolemaic periods, stimulated by the develop- 
ment of the Indian and South Arabian trade through Petra to Damascus and the 
Phoenician ports.” 

? For the Ptolemaic use of colonies as a military buffer, see Victor Tcherikover, 
Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1959), 106; Martin Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism: Studies in their Encounter in Palestine 
during the Early Hellenistic Period, 2 vols. (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1974), 1:14; and 
Mershen and Knauf, “From Сайа to Umm Qais,” 130. For the Ptolemies’ use of 
both military garrisons and military settlers in Syria and Phoenicia, see Roger S. 
Bagnall, The Administration of the Ptolemaic Possessions Outside Egypt, Columbia Studies 
in the Classical Tradition 4 (Leiden: Brill, 1976), 14—17. 

3 For the Fourth Syrian War, see Werner Huss, Untersuchungen zur Aussenpolitik 
Ptolemaios’ IV., Münchener Beiträge zur Papyrusforschung und antiken Rechtsgeschichte 
69 (Munich: Beck, 1976), 20-87, and Edouard Will, Histoire politique du monde hel- 
lénistique (825-30 av. J.-C), 2 vols., 2d ed., Annales de l'Est 30, 32 (Nancy: Presses 
Universitaires de Nancy, 1979—82), 2:26—44. For particular attention to the role 
played by Jews in this conflict, see Dov Gera, Judaea and Mediterranean Politics 219 
to 161 B.C.E., Brill’s Series in Jewish Studies 8 (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 9—20. 

? Gadara was doubtless selected by the Ptolemies because of its strategic impor- 
tance both militarily and commercially, and subsequent powers continued to occupy 
the site for the same reasons. It overlooked both the Sea of Galilee and the Golan 
Heights, and during the Roman period it lay directly on the way from Tiberias 
via Capitolias to Bosra in the Hauran (see, for example, the Peutinger Table). 
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Gadara's political orbit changed briefly in 218 when it was taken 
by the Seleucid king Antiochus (III) the Great (са. 242-187),? but 
the Ptolemies quickly resumed control of Gadara after Ptolemy IV 
Philopator defeated Antiochus at Raphia the following year in what 
rightly has been called “one of the two greatest battles of the Hellenistic 
world." Gadara doubtless rejoiced at this outcome, for it was a 
Ptolemaic city and, like Coele Syria in general, was more attached 
to the Ptolemies than to the Seleucids (Polybius 5.86.7-11). Yet 
Gadara's reprieve and rejoicing was to be quite brief. Ptolemaic 
power declined dramatically toward the end of Philopator's reign, 
so that when he died and the child king Ptolemy V Epiphanes 
acceded to the throne—perhaps in 204*"—the Ptolemaic kingdom 
was the weakest that it had been in more than a century." Antiochus 
the Great took full advantage of the situation, at least as much as 
his circumstances permitted. Having reached an accord with Philip 
V of Macedon (221-179),? he launched the Fifth Syrian War (202-198) 


Mershen and Knauf, “From Gadar to Umm Qais,” 134, note that “the strategically 
important plateau of Umm Qas” was “a perfect spot to erect some form of mili- 
tary installation to monitor both the activities of the other side of the Jordan and 
any traffic on the road to and from Tiberias.” 

5% Polybius 5.71.3. On Antiochus II, see esp. Hatto Н. Schmitt, Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte Antiochos’ des Grossen und seiner Zeit, Historia Einzelschriften 6 (Wiesbaden: 
F. Steiner, 1964), and Susan Sherwin-White and Amélie Kuhrt, From Samarkhand to 
Sardis: A New Approach to the Seleucid Empire, Hellenistic Culture and Society 13 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1993), 188-216. For the 
biblical depiction of the reign of Antiochus HI, see Dan 11:10-19. 

% E. Galili, *Raphia, 217 B.C.E., Revisited,” Scripta classica israelica З (1976—1977): 
52-126, esp. 52, with the other great battle being the one at Ipsus in 301 B.C.E. 
On the battle of Raphia, see also Huss, Aussenpolitik Ptolemaios’ IV, 55—68; and Bar- 
Kochva, The Seleucid Army, 128-41. 

? 'The date of Ptolemy IV Philopator’s death and especially the year when 
Ptolemy V Epiphanes acceded to the throne have been much debated. For 204 as 
the year for both Philopator’s death and Epiphanes’ accession, see Gera, Judaea and 
Mediterranean Politics, 20—21. For 205 as the year of Philopator’s death and 204 as 
the date of Epiphanes’ accession, see Alan Edouard Samuel, Ptolemaic Chronology, 
Münchener Beiträge zur Papyrusforschung und antiken Rechtsgeschichte 43 (Munich: 
Beck, 1962), 106-14. For 204 as the year of Philopator’s death and 203 as the date 
of Ptolemy’s accession, see F. W. Walbank, “The Accession of Ptolemy Epiphanes: 
A Problem in Chronology,” JEA 21 (1936): 20—54. 

"John D. Grainger, The Roman War of Antiochos the Great, Mnemosyne Supplements 
239 (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 17. 

+ On Philip V, see Е. W. Walbank, Philip V of Macedon (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1940), and N. G. L. Hammond, G. T. Griffith, and F. W. Walbank, 
A History of Macedonia, 3 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon, 1972-88), 3:367—487. The his- 
toricity of the secret pact between Philip and Antiochus has been fiercely contested, 
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by invading Coele Syria. He apparently took Gadara in the first 
phase of the war, only to lose it during the second phase.** But after 
decisively defeating the Ptolemaic forces at Panion (Panium) in 200,° 
Antiochus quickly regained control of Gadara later that year (Polybius 
16.39.3; Josephus, Ant. 12.136) and completed his occupation of the 
region in 198 (when Gaza fell), thereby extending Seleucid domi- 
nation to the Sinai.*® 

Antiochus and his successors colonized the Jordan region, estab- 
lishing new cities and re-founding old ones," giving the latter Seleucid 
dynastic toponyms to signify their new foundations." As a conse- 
quence, “Syria was covered with Greek cities," and Gadara received 


with R. Malcolm Errington calling it “one of the most disputed problems of hel- 
lenistic history.” See his A History of Macedoma (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1990), 291 n. 18. Some scholars accept the pact as an agree- 
ment between Antiochus and Philip to divide the Ptolemaic lands between them, 
whereas others dismiss it as nothing more than Rhodian propaganda designed to 
heighten Roman suspicions about Philip; still others grant the pact’s authenticity 
but contend that Polybius has misconstrued its terms. See, for example, the con- 
trasting views of Schmitt, Untersuchungen, 237-61, and Errington, “The Alleged Syro- 
Macedonian Pact and the Origins of the Second Macedonian War,” Athenaeum 49 
(1971): 336-54. 

5 On the Fifth Syrian War, see Will, Histoire politique du monde hellénistique, 2:118-21. 
The inception of this war is usually dated to 202, but Gera, Judaea and Mediterranean 
Politics, 22-23, argues strongly for 201. 

" Gera, Judaea and Mediterranean Politics, 24. 

5 Tt was likely the victory at Panion—the decisive battle of the war—that prompted 
Antiochus to lay claim to the title “Great King," i.e., the king of Asia; see John 
Ma, Antiochos Ш and the Cities of Western Asia Minor (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1999), 73, 272-76. On the Battle of Panion, see Bar-Kochva, The Seleucid 
Army, 146-57. 

© For a recent modern discussion of key events and negotiations during this 
period (202-198) of Antiochus’ reign, see Grainger, Roman War, 15-29. On the sup- 
port that Antiochus received from Ptolemy, the son of Thraseas, see Dov Gera, 
“Ptolemy Son of Thraseas and The Fifth Syrian War,” Ancient Society 18 (1987): 
63-73, and Judaea and Mediterranean Politics, 28—34. Antiochus’ actions in regard to 
Gadara are noted by Edwyn Robert Bevan, The House of Seleucus, 2 vols. (London: 
E. Arnold, 1902), 1:317; 2:37; and Pierre Jouguet, Macedonian Imperialism and the 
Hellenization of the East (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner; New York: Knopf, 
1928), 228. 

"7 See, in general, Getzel M. Cohen, The Seleucid Colonies: Studies in Founding, 
Administration and Organization, Historia Einzelschriften 30 (Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1978). 

18 See esp. Edmond Frézouls, “Fondations et refondations dans l'Orient syrien: 
Problèmes d'identification et interpretation,” in Géographie historique au Proche-Orient 
(Syrie, Phénicie, Arabie, grecques, romaines, byzantines), ed. P.-L. Gatier, B. Helly, and 
Jean-Paul Rey-Coquais, Notes et monographies techniques 23 (Paris: Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, 1988), 11-31, esp. 117-19. 

9 Jouguet, Macedonian Imperialism, 367. 
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the toponyms Seleuceia and Antioch (Stephanus of Byzantium, Ethmka, 
s.v. Gadara)." It was during the second century B.C.E., therefore, 
that the largely village society of Syria began to be more urbanized, 
and inasmuch as urbanization and Hellenization were inextricably 
linked, the city of Gadara soon acquired a more pronounced Hellenistic 
character?! Once the Seleucids were in control of Gadara, the city 
would have begun to acquire urban forms characteristic of the 
Seleucids, such as a street system based on major and minor thor- 
oughfares, with the major thoroughfare running east-west, but hav- 
ing no necessary relation to the fortification walls.? Apparently 
replacing the Ptolemaic fortifications with their own, the Seleucids 
enclosed the entire acropolis with extremely well-built walls, thus 
making Gadara as secure as possible against attack.? They may also 
have used the occasion to expand the size of the city. Be that as 
it may, already in the Hellenistic period people likely built houses 
beyond the safety of the city walls.” 


? The reliability of Stephanus’ testimony has been debated by scholars, with 
some regarding it as reflecting only a late foundation legend. Others, such as 
Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization, 98, regard Stephanus’ statement as “credible 
although not yet confirmed by coins.” Hoffmann, Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 
101, believes that a fragmentary building inscription dating from 86/85 B.C.E. prob- 
ably confirms the historicity of the toponyms. The credibility of Stephanus’ tesü- 
mony is certainly supported by the actions of Jason and other Jewish Hellenizers 
during the reign of Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175-164 B.c.£.). They wanted Jerusalem 
to be renamed Antioch and a citizen list established (2 Macc 4:9, on which see 
Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization, 161-62, 404—9, and Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 
2:184 n. 134; see also 2 Macc 4:19). 

>! Jean-Paul Rey-Coquais, “Decapolis,” ABD 2 (1992): 116-21, esp. 118. Gadara 
is usually viewed as having acquired its status and concomitant rights as a folis dur- 
ing the first half of the second century, during the reign of either Antiochus III 
(died 187 B.C.E.) or Antiochus IV Epiphanes (175-164 в.с.к.). For a second cen- 
tury B.C.E. intaglio found in the vicinity of Gadara that portrays a young Seleucid 
prince, see Martin Henig and Mary Whiting, Engraved Gems from Gadara in Jordan: 
The Sa'd Collection of Intaglios and Cameos, Oxford University Committee for Archaeology 
6 (Oxford: Oxford University Committee for Archaeology, 1987), no. 274 (descrip- 
tion on pp. 1, 28). 

5 For characteristic features of the Seleucid urban form, see Barghouti, *Urban- 
ization,” 215. See, however, Hoffmann, “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte,” 106, 
who suggests that Gadara had an orthogonal system of streets directed toward the 
gates of the city. 

? Hoffmann, “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 104. 

`t Ibid., 106. 

5 Ibid. The domestic quarters found south of the city may, however, go back 
only to the early Roman period. See Kerner, “Umm Qais—Gadara,” 409. 
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Inasmuch as the Seleucids used the gymnasium as their chief insti- 
tution to foster social stability and transmit cultural values, one may 
confidently posit the presence of one in Hellenistic Gadara and affirm 
that it would have been central to Greek life in the city and to the 
luxury that the city offered.” The same is true for an ephebeion, 
with which the gymnasium usually was closely allied and which would 
have been particularly important for the Greek Gadarene aristoc- 
racy.’ They certainly built sanctuaries and temples,? as the recent 
discovery of a Hellenistic monumental sanctuary in the northeast 
section of the acropolis hill proves.? This particular temple, which 
has three well-preserved rooms as part of its substructure, was quite 
likely devoted to Zeus, who was popular both in Gadara and in the 
area.” Inasmuch as the building of the temple appears to have com- 
menced about the middle of the second century, it may well have 
been begun or commissioned by Antiochus IV (Theos) Epiphanes 
(175-164 в.с.к.),! who not only adopted Zeus as his patron deity 


56 


On the central importance of the gymnasium in the Hellenistic East, see Cohen, 
The Seleucid Colones, 36-37 and 87. Fergus Millar notes the existence of gymnasia 
at Laodicea and Daphne near Antioch, and suggests that “Poseidonius’ remarks on 
the luxury of life in Syria (Ath. 210e-f = 527e-f) imply that gymnasia were com- 
mon." See his “The Problem of Hellenistic Syria," in Hellenism in the East: The 
Interaction of Greek and Non-Greek Civilizations from Syria to Central Asia after Alexander, ed. 
A. Kuhrt and S. Sherwin-White (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1987), 110-33, esp. 117. That the pre-Hasmonean Jewish Hellenizers built 
a gymnasium in Jerusalem (1 Macc 1:14; 2 Macc 4:9) reflects their perception of 
its fundamental significance for Greek culture. 

? See esp. 2 Macc 4:9, 12 for the coherence between the two institutions in 
Jerusalem. For the Hellenistic ephebeion as primarily the domain of the affluent, 
see A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City from Alexander to Justinian (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1940), 224, and Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization, 162. 

55 For an orientation to sanctuaries in Syria and the religious life of the region, 
see the essays by Javier Teixidor (“Sur quelques aspects de la vie religieuse. dans 
la Syrie à l'époque hellénistique et romaine”), Jean-Marie Dentzer (“Le sanctuaire 
syrien”), and Michel Gawlikowski (“Les temples dans la Syrie à l'époque hellénis- 
tique et romaine") in La Syrie de l'époque achéménide à Гаоёпетепі de l'Islam, vol. 2 of 
Archéologie et histoire de la Syrie, ed. J.-M. Dentzer апа W. Orthmann, Schriften zur 
vorderasiatischen Archáologie 1 (Saarbrücken: Saarbrücker Druckerei, 1989), 81—95 
(Teixidor), 297-322 (Dentzer), and 323-46 (Gawlikowski). 

5 Adolf Hoffmann, “Ein hellenistisches Heiligtum in Садага,” ТОПОГ Orient- 
Occident 9 (1999): 795-831. See also Hoffmann, “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 
106-12. 

9?" Seleucid sanctuaries of Zeus are attested at other Decapolis cities, such as 
Gerasa and Scythopolis, and the propylaeum of a Roman temple to Jupiter appears 
to have stood on the southern side of the decumanus maximus. 

51 The suggestion is that of Hoffmann, “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 109. 
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and gave himself the traditional Zeus epithet of Nikephoros but also 
minted coins of himself with an enthroned Zeus Nikephoros on the 
reverse. That a marble statue of an enthroned Zeus Nikephoros was 
found on the temple plateau and that Gadarene imperial coins often 
bear an image of Zeus Nikephoros seated in a tetrastyle temple give 
credence to this hypothesis. 

It is much more difficult to posit what other features of a tradi- 
tional Greek polis Садага would have had during this period because 
of insufficient archaeological and literary evidence.® That it, for 
example, had a theater is extremely doubtful, for no theaters are 
attested anywhere in Hellenistic Syria. That it was organized and 
functioned like the traditional self-governing, free Greek cities of the 
Aegean world is debated, with one’s position on that issue depen- 
dent on inferences drawn from other Hellenistic cities and one’s over- 
all assessment of the Hellenistic polis.” 

Whatever its limitations in comparison with Greek cities located 
elsewhere in the ancient Mediterranean world, Gadara appears to 
have attained a conspicuous position within Syria by the beginning 
of the first century B.C.E. At that point Meleager, one of its natives, 


© For the statute found in 1974 on the plateau beyond the so-called “northern” 
theater, see Thomas Weber, “A Survey of Roman Sculpture in the Decapolis: 
Preliminary Report,” ADA7 34 (1990): 351-55, esp. 352. Photographs of the statue 
appear in Weber, Umm Qais, 36, and Hoffmann, “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 
111. Gadarene coins from the imperial period depict temples devoted to both Zeus 
and Tyche. For a list of these coins, see the index in Augustus Spijerman, The 
Coins of the Decapolis and Provincia Arabia, ed. M. Piccirillo, Studii biblici Franciscani 
collectio maior 25 (Jerusalem: Franciscan Printing Press, 1978), 314-15. 

5* Pausanias (10.4.1) gives government offices, a gymnasium, a theater, an agora, 
and fountains as the minimal features necessary to be considered a polis, and Gadara 
probably lacked a theater (see main text and next note). But Hoffmann, “Topographie 
und Stadtgeschichte," 101, argues that a fragmentary building inscription dating 
from 86/85 B.C.E. proves that Gadara had developed into a true polis by that date. 

9* E. Frézouls, “Recherches sur les theaters de l'Orient syrien,” Syria 36 (1959): 
202-27, and David Е. Graf, “Hellenisation and the Decapolis" ARAM 4 (1992): 
1—48, esp. 28-29, reprinted in Graf's Rome and the Arabian Frontier: From the Nabataeans 
to the Saracens, Variorum Collected Studies Series: C594 (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1997). 
Gadara during the imperial Roman period had three theaters, two in the city proper 
and a third at Hammat Gader. 

® The older assumption that Садага and the other cities of the Decapolis were 
city-states with a constitution patterned after the Greek model is represented, among 
others, by Spijkerman, Coins of the Decapolis, 14. For a challenge to this view, see 
esp. Graf, “Hellenisation and the Decapolis," 6-8, 28-29, and passim. For a possi- 
ble bouleterien in Roman Садага, see Hoffmann, “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 
120. 
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could unabashedly refer to it as “an Attic fatherland among Syrians” 
(Anth. Pal. 7.417).°° By comparing it “with the Hellenic world’s undis- 
puted centre of Classical arts, culture and science," Meleager was 
boasting that Садага had a similar status in Syria. Some two cen- 
turies later Josephus, writing about the city during the reign of 
Augustus, could call it without hesitation a “Greek city” (J.W. 2.97; 
Ant. 17.320), undoubtedly reflecting the claims of the Gadarenes 
themselves.? At the same time, it must be stressed that Gadara dur- 
ing the Seleucid and early Roman periods was not a demographi- 
cally homogenous colony comprised of Greeks but a city with a 
decidedly mixed population and culture, where Greeks were sta- 
tistically the minority." Nor was there any program aimed at the 
Hellenization of the non-Greek Gadarenes. “The hellenizing that did 
occur was a natural process and not one actively fostered by the 
[Seleucid] kings.”” That Seleucid Gadara was a culturally diverse 


°° Compare Meleager’s claim that Homer was a Syrian (Athenaeus, Deipn. 4.157b). 
For these and other examples of pride and patriotism in regard to the Greek cities, 
see Joseph Geiger, “Local Patriotism in the Hellenistic Cities of Palestine,” in Greece 
and Rome in Eretz Israel: Collected Essays, ed. Aryeh Kasher, U. Rappaport, and G. Fuks 
(Jerusalem: Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi, 1990), 141-50. 

9? Weber, Umm Qais, 4. 

08 Its closest cultural rival would have been nearby Hippos, which, according to 
Rey-Coquais, “Decapolis,” 119, “was considered the most cultivated city of south- 
ern Syria” during the second century B.C.E. 

®© Geiger, “Local Patriotism,” 143. 

Contra Aryeh Kasher, Jews and Hellenistic Cities in Eretz-Israel: Relations of the Jews 
in Eretz-Israel with the Hellenistic Cities during the Second Temple Period (332 B.C.E.—70 C.E.), 
TSAJ 21 (Tübingen: Mohr, 1990), 25 and 45, Meleager's poetry gives no indica- 
tion that Gadara had a “Phoenician colony, populated by former denizens of Tyre." 
Kasher’s claim is an attempt to find support for his thesis that the cultural affinity 
between Gadara and Phoenicia resided in their shared oriental paganism, which, 
he argues, was in strong historical continuity with ancient Canaanite and Philistine 
culture. For Kasher's problematic working assumptions, see the review by Daniel 
J. Harrington in JBL 111 (1992): 137-39. 

? Cohen, The Seleucid Colonies, 37, notes that “heterogeneity of population was 
one of the distinguishing characteristics of the great Seleucid cities,” and calls atten- 
tion to Appian, Syr. 1, where Antiochus the Great is said to have re-founded 
Lysimacheia with a mixed population. Nor was this phenomenon entirely new; for 
cosmopolitanism as a characteristic of early western Greek settlements, marked by 
a high “degree of integration of indigenous and intrusive populations,” see Snodgrass, 
“The Early Western Colonies,” 2. As to the minority status of Greeks in “Greek 
cities” such as Gadara, Graf argues that “foreign settlers of the Decapolis cities in 
the Hellenistic period probably numbered in the hundreds at most, and were greatly 
dominated by the indigenous Arameans and Arabs.” See his “Hellenisation and the 
Decapolis,” 6. 

? Cohen, The Seleucid Colonies, 88. See also Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization, 
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city was reflected in the particular urban form that it acquired dur- 
ing this period. Like other Greek cities in the region,” it was a mix- 
ture of East and West: 


Outwardly, its physical aspect corresponds to the general principles 
developed in the Mediterranean West, but its essence and nature are 
Oriental. Urban arrangements in Syria during that period. exhibit in 
many ways the interaction of the various elements of which the new 
culture was composed and show the development of the tradition which 
was shaped by these elements. Consequently, any consideration. of 
urban arrangements in Syria has to be looked upon as part of the 
major development of Hellenistic culture, a Hellenistic harvest, in its 
various aspects. Therefore, the point is not the “ready-made” pat- 
terns... introduced to the area, rather it is the way in which they 
were applied and adapted according to the traditional and character- 
istic elements of the Syrian town.... Here it is enough to state the 
fact that religious tendencies, manifest in all Oriental material culture 
from its beginning, reveal themselves in sharp contrast to the princi- 
ples of the Graeco-Roman life. These tendencies guided the way in 
which foreign cultural aspects were accepted in Syria, giving the whole 
a distinctive and varied style.” 


About the same time that Meleager was extolling the Greek char- 
acter of his native city, its political status as a Seleucid city changed 
dramatically. The Hasmonean ruler Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 
B.C.E.) took Gadara at some point during his reign, though precisely 


159-60, who emphasizes that the Seleucids did not seek “to Hellenize their sub- 
jects” but rather “saw in the Greek element of their kingdom the strongest prop 
of their rule over the indigenous populations." Assessing the degree of Hellenization 
in Syria is extremely problematic, especially in contrast to the situation in Judea, 
where both the resistance to and the absorption of Greek culture can be clearly 
seen in diverse kinds of material. The paucity of evidence for Syria’s non-Greek 
culture during both the pre-Hellenistic period and the Hellenistic period makes is 
extraordinarily difficult to make a similar assessment for the impact of Hellenic cul- 
ture on Syria during the Ptolemaic and Seleucid periods. On this problem, see esp. 
Millar, “The Problem of Hellenistic Syria,” 110-33. 

See, in general, Jean-Baptiste Yon, “The Greco-Roman Era: Cultural Fusion 
in a Hellenistic Setting, 323 5.0.-337 А.р.,” in The Levant: History and Archaeology in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, ed. О. Binst (Cologne: Kónemann, 2000), 80—139. 

™ Barghouti, “Urbanization,” 211, 213. According to Rey-Coquais, *Decapolis," 
119, the eastern borrowing of the Decapolis cities served both to give them “a feel- 
ing of shared culture” and conferred on them “an originality noteworthy in this 
part of the Orient.” For the possible identification of a temple with a propylaeum 
in Roman Gadara built according to local domestic traditions rather than Classical 
and Hellenistic Greek forms, see Hoffmann, “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 
122. 
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when is a matter of debate.” The key text in the debate is Josephus, 
Ant. 13.356, a passage in which the Jewish historian writes as follows: 


Thereupon Alexander, being rid of his fear of Ptolemy,” at once 
marched on Coele-Syria" and took Gadara after a siege of ten months, 
and also took Amathüs, the greatest stronghold of those occupied 
beyond the Jordan, where Thedorus, the son of Zenon, kept his best 
and most valuable possessions. This man fell upon the Jews unex- 
pectedly and killed ten thousand of them, and plundered Alexander's 
baggage." 


The majority opinion is that Josephus is referring to the Gadara that 
is the subject of this essay, later known as Gadara of the Decapolis 
(Umm Qeis).? If this is correct, Alexander would have launched his 


7° Gadara's relationship with the inhabitants of Judah during the second century 
can only be a matter of speculation and inference, for there are no texts that explic- 
itly refer to Gadarene-Jewish relations during that period. One may readily assume 
that Gadara, as a Seleucid city, was neither supportive of the Hasmonean revolt 
nor sympathetic to the anti-Hellenistic elements within the independent Jewish state 
that subsequently emerged. Kasher's claim (Jews and Hellenistic Cities, 80) that Judas 
the Maccabee and Jonathan deliberately avoided the city because of its size and 
hostility is possible, yet problematic. It can only be sustained by anachronistically 
attributing to the Gadarenes of Judas’ time the antagonistic feelings of those whose 
city was conquered by Jannaeus more than a half century later. Similarly, we have 
no evidence for Gadarene relations with Jannaeus more immediate predecessors, 
though one may easily imagine that they were troubled by the expansionist poli- 
cies of John Hyrcanus (134—104 в.с.к.) and Aristobulus (104—103 m.c.E.). Given 
those policies and the previous Hasmonean incursions into Idumea, Samaria, and 
Galilee, the Gadarenes should not have been surprised by Jannaeus' invasion of 
their territory. The Hasmonean policy of territorial expansion was dictated by a 
number of factors, including the need to provide land for the overcrowded Judean 
population. On this latter point, see esp. B. Bar-Kochva, “Manpower, Economics, 
and Internal Strife in the Hasmonean State,” in Armées et fiscalité dans le monde antique, 
Colloques nationaux du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique 936 (Paris: 
Editions du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1977), 167-96. 

76 The reference is to Ptolemy IX Soter П (= Ptolemy Lathyrus [*Chickpea"]), 
who, in response to an entreaty from the city of Ptolemais, had invaded Judea and 
fought against Alexander Jannaeus in preparation for his invasion of Egypt and war 
against Cleopatra III, his mother. Lathyrus was ultimately unsuccessful in this attempt 
to defeat his mother and eventually returned to Cyprus. The conflict ultimately led 
to Jannaeus and Cleopatra forming an alliance (Josephus, Ant. 13.324—355). For 
the details, see Kasher, Jews and Hellenistic Cities, 139-51. 

7 [n the section immediately preceding the one here quoted, Josephus locates 
Scythopolis in Coele Syria, though it lies west of the river Jordan (Ant. 13.355). 
Gadara and Amathus, by contrast, are located to the east, “beyond the Jordan.” 
For the three different geographical connotations of Coele Syria in the Greco- 
Roman period, see Marcus’ note in the LCL on Josephus, Ant. 11.25. 

% See also Josephus, 7.W. 1.86. 

7° This position is taken, for example, by Schiirer, The History of the Jewish People, 
1:221 n. 10. 
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campaign of 101 в.с.Е. in northern Transjordan, with Gadara as his 
first and strategically most important target. “Jannaeus with great 
tactical wisdom first tried to capture Gadara ... and its vicinity, for 
thereby he would obtain control of the natural and secure geo- 
graphical border to the north of the Gilead—the Yarmuk River." 
“Jannaeus apparently took its considerable advantages into account 
and realized that its occupation might well give him the key to 
expansion throughout Transjordan."?' Therefore, according to this 
interpretation, Jannaeus' victory in 100 B.C.E. after a siege of ten 
months enabled him “to detach the first link in the chain of Hellenistic 
cities east of the Jordan."? With the powerful and heavily fortified 
Gadara subdued, he moved next against Amathus, “the greatest 
stronghold of those occupied beyond the Jordan" (Ant. 13.356).? With 
Gadara and Amathus thus under his control, Jannaeus would have 
two key bases from which to carry out his expansionist agenda. 
The minority view identifies the Gadara of this narrative with the 
city that later was the capital of Perea.?* It was located in the same 


9 Aryeh Kasher, Jews, ldumaeans, and Ancient Arabs: Relations of the Jews in Eretz- 
Israel with the Nations of the Frontier and the Desert during the Hellenistic and Roman Era 
(332 B.C.E—-70 c.E.), TSAJ 18 (Tübingen: Mohr, 1988), 87. 

9! Kasher, Jews and Hellenistic Cities, 151. 

® Kasher, Jews, Idumaeans, and Ancient Arabs, 87. Kasher (p. 86) also contends that 
Jannaeus's policy of conquest was designed to give him a firm grip on the two 
international highways in the region (the King's Highway and the Via Maris) and 
thus a share in the revenue generated by those who used them. Kasher's discus- 
sion of Gadara's occupation is intended as an illustration of this policy. In Jews and 
Hellenistic Cities, 144, he argues that Садага and Amathus controlled an important 
segment of the King's Highway. But the situation is not nearly as clear as Kasher 
depicts it. Gadara certainly had strategic importance both militarily and economi- 
cally, so it is easy to see why Jannaeus would have targeted it. But the city did not 
lie on either the King's Highway or the Via Maris, though a branch of the latter 
did pass through the Yarmuk Valley on the opposite slope, coming within about 5 
km of Gadara. The King's Highway was even further away, about 30 km to the 
east of Gadara (see Maxwell, *Gadara of the Decapolis," 21). There is not, to my 
knowledge, any evidence that suggests that Gadara and Amathus jointly controlled 
a segment of this highway, and it is difficult to see how Jannaeus could hope to 
control segments of the two international highways without simultaneously control- 
ling other key Decapolis cities, such as Abila, Hippos, and Pella. 

55 Kasher, Jews, Idumaeans, and Ancient Arabs, 87 n. 128, thinks that Jannacus’ 
attacks on Gadara and Amathus may have been simultaneous rather than sequen- 
tial, attacking the two cities in pincer fashion. 

*' Advocates of this view include Jones, Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, 255 
and 455 n. 39, and E. Mary Smallwood, The Jews under Roman Rule: From Pompey 
to Diocletian, SJLA 20 (Leiden: Brill, 1976), 15 n. 38. 
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general area as Amathus, against which Jannaeus also took action. 
Militarily, according to this interpretation, Jannaeus did not divide 
his energies by attacking cities in two different parts of Transjordan 
nor ignore Pella, an important city lying between Umm Qeis and 
Amathus. On the contrary, he concentrated his initial efforts in Perea 
and later switched from the east to the west, attacking cities on the 
southern part of the coast. He subsequently returned to middle and 
southern portions of Transjordan, avenging his defeat at Amathus 
by razing the fortress.? Consequently, it was only later in Jannaeus’ 
reign, probably between 83 and 76 (especially 83-80), that he attacked 
and annexed Gadara, Pella, Hippos, and other inland Greco-Syrian 
cities that lay close to Perea and Galilee (which already had been 
successfully occupied by his father Aristobulus I [104—103 B.c.£.]). 
Furthermore, Josephus elsewhere (F.W. 4.413) describes Perean 
Gadara as a “strong” city that might indeed have taken ten months 
to subjugate.” 

Of these two viewpoints, the one held by the majority of schol- 
ars Is far more likely and has been bolstered by recent archaeolog- 
ical excavations that show that Gadara's walls were indeed destroyed," 
almost certainly when the city fell to Alexander Jannaeus.? Yet 
Gadara's story may be considerably more complicated than the one 
that Josephus narrates. Gadara's Seleucid walls appear to have been 
destroyed in &wo stages, not one. That raises the possibility that the 
city walls were only partly destroyed when Jannaeus took the city, 
and that some years later, after the Gadarenes temporarily retook 


$ Josephus, J.W. 1.87-89; Ant. 13.357-374. Whether Josephus depicts Jannaeus 
as militarily involved in northern Transjordan during the early period of his reign 
depends in part on the interpretation of J.W. 1.90 and Ant. 13.375, where a conflict 
with the Nabataean king Obodas І (ca. 96-ca. 87 B.C.E.) is narrated. For a dis- 
cussion and an affirmative answer, see Kasher, Jews, Idumaeans, and Ancient Arabs, 
90—95. 

55 If the “Садага” in Josephus, J.W. 1.170 and Ant. 14.91 is a reference to the 
city in Perea, this would be another instance of Josephus mentioning Amathus and 
Perean Gadara together. But most scholars idenüfy this Gadara with Gazara (Gezer). 

57 For a comprehensive report on Gadara’s walls, see Adolf Hoffmann, “Die 
Stadtmauern der hellenistisch-rómischen Dekapolisstadt Gadara: Zusammenfassender 
Bericht über die seit 1991 durchgeführten Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen,” 
Archdologischer Anzeiger (2000): 175—233. See also his “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 
103—5. 

88 Some scholars, such as Ya‘akov Meshorer, City-Coins of Eretz-Israel and the Decapolis 
in the Roman Period (Jerusalem: The Israel Museum, 1985), 80, claim that the city 
was destroyed during the Jewish civil war between Hyrcanus II and Aristobulus II 
(67-63 в.с.к.), but I know of no evidence in support of this view. 
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the city and attempted to repair the walls, Jannaeus reclaimed the 
city and destroyed the walls completely. That is speculation,? but it 
would explain the archaeological evidence, and Jannaeus' defeat at 
the hands of the Nabataean king Obodas I (ca. 96-ca. 85 B.c.E.), 
perhaps near Hippos, and his subsequent withdrawal to Jerusalem 
would provide a suitable occasion for the Gadarenes to regain con- 
trol of their city ( J.W. 1.90; Ant. 13.375). If this hypothesis is cor- 
rect, it would mean that Jannaeus’ occupation of Gadara was not 
unlike that of Amathus, which he initially took, then lost, and finally 
razed to the ground (J.W. 1.86-89; Ant. 13.356, 374). 

Because Gadara has not yet been fully excavated, it is impossible 
to calculate the extent of the damage that the city suffered at this 
point in time. Scholarly opinion on this issue varies, with some tak- 
ing a minimalist view and others viewing the damage as constitut- 
ing total devastation. According to the minimalist standpoint, most 
of the damage was restricted to the city walls, against which siege- 
works had been employed (Ant. 13.356). The only other structures 
likely damaged or destroyed would have been the city's pagan tem- 
ples? Yet Josephus’ language implies that the damage was much 
more catastrophic in scope than this. He not only says that Jannaeus 
forcibly “seized” (kpox&u 7.W. 1.86) and “took” (aipet: Ant. 13.356) 
the city but also that he “destroyed” (kateotpappévnv: J.W. 1.155)?! 
and “demolished” (котоскофеїсоу: Ant. 14.75)? it, so much so that 
it subsequently had to be rebuilt (avéxtioe: Ant. 14.75; dvaxtiCer: 
J.W. 1.155). Such language evokes the image of massive destruc- 
tion, not just damage to the city’s fortifications and the destruction 


89 The hypothesis is that of Hoffmann, “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 104—5. 

9 So Kasher, Jews and Hellenistic Cities, 153. 

% See esp. Josephus, J.W. 1.199: “to rebuild (&vaktícou) the ruined (kateo- 
tpauuéva) walls.” See also Amos 9:11 v.l. and Acts 15:16 v.l. 

2 See esp. Josephus, Ant. 4.313: Moses prophesied that “their land would be 
filled with the arms of enemies, their cities razed (котоскофӯђуол), their temple 
burnt,” and Ant. 8.128: God “would also raze their city to the ground (котаскб- 
we) by the hand of their enemies.” See also Acts 15:16 (quoting Amos 9:11 LXX): 
“After this I will return, and I will rebuild the dwelling of David, which has fallen; 
from its ruins (котескоциёуо) I will rebuild it, and I will set it up” (NRSV). For 
a brief discussion of the textual issues related to Acts 15:16 and its quotation of 
Amos 9:11, see Metzger, A Textual Commentary, 379. 

% See esp. Josephus, J.W. 1.165: “restoring order in the cities which had escaped 
devastation, and rebuilding (@уоктїбшу) those which he found in ruins (котес- 
троциёуос).” 
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of specific structures within the city. On the other hand, Josephus 
may well have been exaggerating the devastation in order to vilify 
Jannaeus or to glorify those would rebuild Gadara and the other 
severely damaged Syrian cities. Indeed, the previously mentioned sec- 
ond-century Hellenistic temple to Zeus, which may have been finished 
only shortly before Jannaeus took Gadara, appears not to have been 
destroyed during the entire Hasmonean period.” Therefore, the dam- 
age done to Gadara by Jannaeus did not entail total devastation of 
the city, though it likely did render it in need of extensive repairs 
and selected. rebuilding. 

In any case, Gadara and many other Hellenistic cities situated 
east of the Jordan River suffered at the hands of the Hasmoneans 
and remained under their control for up to three and a half decades. 
The general situation at this time is clear. For Gadarenes and the 
residents of other occupied cities, it was a time of political, social, 
economic, intellectual, and religious oppression. 


After a hellenized town had been sieged and taken, the rich politai 
[citizens] were normally expropriated and their lands on the Chora 
[country] were distributed to Jewish military colonists. Subversive ele- 
ments of the population were either imprisoned or sold into slavery, 
opponent intellectuals were expelled from the cities, and spent the years 
of Hasmonean dominion in exile.” 


Again, 


We will apparently not be wrong to state that the official Hasmonaean 
policy concerning the conquered Hellenistic cities was expressed in the 
suppression of idolatry, expulsion of the hostile pagan population to 
whatever degree possible, abolition of Hellenistic law and enforcement 
of the Biblical commandments, seizure of lands and property . . ., 
confiscation of other property owned by citizens (houses, shops, etc.), 
reduction of legal status, cutting off sources of income, etc.” 


?' Hoffmann, “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 109. 

% Both Josephus (Ant. 13.396) and George Syncellus in his Chronicle (pp. 558—559 
Dindorf = 355.7-11 Mosshammer) give a list of cities held by Alexander Jannaeus, 
and Syncellus makes clear that Gadara of the Decapolis was among them, doing 
so by referring to the hot springs in the vicinity. 

% Thomas Weber, “Gadarenes in Exile: Two Inscriptions from Greece Recon- 
sidered,” ZDPV 112 (1996): 10-17, esp. 10. 

? Kasher, Jews and Hellenistic Cities, 167. See also 142, where Kasher discusses 
Jannaeus’ policy of Judaization and focuses on four elements of that policy. He 
does not believe that Jannaeus or the other Hasmoneans, as a matter of policy or 
practice, either “flooded the slave markets with captured citizens of devastated poleis” 
or impressed “various population groups into the service of the Jews.” To the extent 
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Meleager and Philodemus, the two best know Gadarene intellectu- 
als from this time period, are perhaps typical in this regard. Both 
lived abroad while the Hasmoneans controlled the city, Meleager 
residing in Tyre and Cos, and Philodemus in Athens and Campania.” 
Their departures from the city may or may not have been occa- 
sioned by the Hasmonean occupaton of the city, but it certainly 
offered no incentive for them to return.” 

'The Hasmonean occupation of Gadara was brought to an end by 
the Roman general Pompey, who “liberated” the city during his 
incursion into Syria in 64/63 в.с.к.!°° As a favor to his freedman 
Demetrius, a native of Садага, Pompey re-founded (буёктое) the 
ruined city."! None of the other ruined cities received this benefac- 
tion, which gave Gadara an enormous advantage over the other 


that it occurred, “it was most probably marginal and local in scope" (166). Possible 
counter-evidence is Pompey's freedman Demetrius, who hailed from Gadara, but 
we do not know under what circumstances he either became or was born a slave. 
Susan Treggiari, Roman Freedmen during the Late Republic (Oxford: Clarendon, 1969), 
246, thinks it is possible that he was a prisoner of war. On Demetrius, see below. 

8 Weber, *Gadarenes in Exile," 14. 

?? In the case of Meleager, it is almost certain that he had left Gadara for Tyre 
prior to the Hasmonean occupation of the city. His snide references to Jews and 
Jewish practices (Anth. Pal. 5.160) are limited to sterotypes and can't be related 
specifically to the Hasmonean occupation of Gadara, though the latter would hardly 
have made him more sympathetic. Philodemus and his family, on the other hand, 
are much more likely to have been affected by the city's loss of sovereignty and 
status, and this is often given as a possible reason for his departure from the city; 
sec, e.g., Ernest Will, “L’urbanisation de la Jordanie aux époques hellénistique et 
romaine: conditions géographiques et ethniques," in Studies in the History and Archaeology 
of Jordan II, ed. A. Hadidi (Amman: Department of Antiquities; London: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1985), 237—41, esp. 240 n. 19. 

10 On Pompey in Syria, see Will, Histoire politique du monde hellénistique, 2:505—17. 
Several intaglios dating from about the time of the Roman conquest have been 
found at Gadara, and some of the Italic gems found there could have arrived with 
Pompey's soldiers or as a result of trade; see Henig and Whiting, Engraved Gems, 1, 
who point out that the nearest parallels to one intaglio (no. 267) are found on 
Etruscan scarabs. 

1! For Pompey's action as evidence of Demetrius’ pride in his native city, see 
Geiger, “Local Patriotism,” 146 n. 30. Demetrius’ desire to see his native city rebuilt 
was not unique; the same desire is attested for Aristotle in regard to Stagira (Dio 
Chrysostom, Or. 2.79). Demetrius may have repaid this and other favors by build- 
ing a monumental stone theatre on the Campus Martius and naming it after Pompey. 
Cassius Dio (Hist. 39.38.6) says that he had heard the (likely false) rumor that the 
famous “Theater of Pompey" (theatrum Pompei) “was not erected by Pompey, but by 
one Demetrius, a freedman of his, with the money he had gained while making 
campaigns with the general. Most justly, therefore, did he give his master's name 
to the structure, so that Pompey might not incur needless reproach because of the 
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cities in the region (Josephus, J.W. 1.155; Ant. 14.75).'? Its changed 
economic situation is reflected in some of its pre-imperial coinage, 
on which cornucopias appear as symbolic of its new wealth and 
abundance.'” Furthermore, if Gabinius, the proconsul of Syria in 
57-55 B.C.E., did not—as is usually assumed on the basis of J.W. 
1.166 and Ant. 14.88—undertake a massive rebuilding program for 
the other ruined cities, Gadara had an even greater advantage over 
its sister cities during the early years of Roman rule.* Be that as 
it may, Pompey not only rebuilt Gadara but also assigned it and 
the other Greek cities of that region to the Roman province of Syria 
(Josephus, J.W. 1.155-157; Ant. 14.75-76).'° Pompey appears also 
to have laid the foundation for the subsequent organization, possi- 
bly on the basis of Hellenistic or even Persian precedents, of a num- 
ber of prominent cities of the region into a geographical and 
administrative unit later named the Decapolis, with Gadara included 
in that group.'” The relevant cities, inasmuch as they were attached 


fact that his freedman had collected money enough to suffice for so huge an expen- 
diture” (trans. E. Cary, LCL). On Demetrius, see also Plutarch, Pom. 40.1—5, and 
Treggiari, Roman Freedmen, 184—85. 

10 [t is surprising that the rebuilding of the city by Pompey apparently did not 
involve the rebuilding of the walls, which appear to have been totally destroyed. 
According to Hoffmann, “Topographie and Stadtgeschichte," 104, the walls were 
not rebuilt until the second half of the first century С.Е. 

103 See coins numbered 4—7 in the catalogue given by Spijkerman, Coins of the 
Decapolis, 128-29. The coins are dated between 47/46 and 40/39 в.с.к. Cornucopias 
also appear on Gadarene coins from the early Roman period; see coins numbered 
12 (Tiberius, 17 (Claudius, 20 (Claudius, 25 (Nero), and 28 (Titus). 

10t Benjamin Isaac has raised considerable doubts about Gabinius’ alleged build- 
ing program. See his The Limits of Empire: The Roman Army in the East (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1990), 336-40. 

' On Roman Syria, see esp. Rey-Coquais, "Syrie romaine, de Pompée à Dioclé- 
tien,” JRS 68 (1978): 44—73, and also his “La Syrie, de Pompée à Dioclétien: histoire 
politique et administrative,” in La Syrie de l'époque achéménide à Vavénement de l'Islam, 
45—61. 

10 On the Decapolis, see Hans Bietenhard, “Die syrische Dekapolis von Pompeius 
bis Traian,” ANRW 2.8 (1977): 220-61; Rey-Coquais, “Decapolis,” 116-21; and 
Susanne Kerner, “Die Dekapolis-Stadte: Der Versuch einer Zusammenfassung,” in 
Gadara—Gerasa und die Dekapolis, 146-47. For the possibility of a Hellenistic pre- 
cursor to the Roman organization of the region, see Will, “L’urbanisation de la 
Jordanie aux époques hellénistique et romaine,” 239. For the related possibility that 
“Coele Syria," the term that the cities used after the annexation of Arabia in 106 
C.E., Is “an older administrative term for the region, designating the former Ptolemaic 
territories in Syria-Palestine, and perhaps originally the Greek equivalent for the 
former Achaemenid Persian satrapy of ‘Across the River’ (“абат nahará)," see Graf, 
“Hellenisation and the Decapolis,” 2-3. 
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to Syria, were placed under the jurisdiction of the Roman legate of 
that province (J.W. 1.155; Ant. 14.74) and likely administered by 
one of the legate’s subordinates." 

Gadara and the other cities of the region welcomed this transi- 
tion to Roman rule, viewing it as the dawning of a new era. “The 
enthusiasm of the Decapolis cities 1s not hard to understand, as the 
new regime signaled independence from the imperialistic schemes 
and religious intolerance of the Hasmoneans."? Needless to say, it 
provided the occasion for some of the Gadarenes living abroad to 


107 Although Pompey can rightly be said to have established the Roman province 


of Syria (Will, Histoire politique du monde hellénistique, 2:508—12), no ancient source 
credits him with creating the Decapolis. The frequent claim that he did so (see, 
e.g., Will, “L’urbanisation de la Jordanie aux époques hellénistique et romaine,” 
238) is a highly questionable inference drawn from the widespread use of the 
Pompeian era on Decapolis coins minted during the time of the Roman empire. 
Furthermore, S. Thomas Parker, “The Decapolis Reviewed,” JBL 94 (1975): 437-41, 
correctly points out that there is no evidence that the Decapolis ever functioned as 
a league or confederation. What united the cities was their status as Greek cities 
within the same geographical region, and, as such, “shared common political, cul- 
tural, commercial and security interests” (Weber, “One Hundred Years,” 16). 
Accordingly, the term “Decapolis” is used in the ancient sources primarily, though 
not exclusively, to describe a geographical region. Yet the significance of Pompey’s 
action was almost certainly more than geographical, for implicit in the cities’ attach- 
ment to Syria was the establishment of some means of administering the area. By 
the Flavian period at the end of the first century c.E., the Decapolis was an admin- 
istrative unit annexed to the province of Syria, and this is very likely to have been 
true from an early period. See Benjamin Isaac, “The Decapolis in Syria: A Neglected 
Inscription,” in his The Near East Under Roman Rule: Selected Papers, Mnemosyne 
Supplements 177 (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 313-21. Graf, “Hellenisation and the Decapolis,” 
23-24, suggests that the governor’s (строттүбс̧) deputy was called a sub-strategos 
(vrootp&tnyos), a term that Josephus uses for one of Gabinius’ subordinates (J.W. 
1.172; Ant. 14.93). But he dates the organization of the Decapolis cities into a geo- 
graphical unit to the Augustan era (26) and argues that it is anachronistic to use 
the term for the earlier period (34). Similarly, Hoffmann, “Topographie und 
Stadtgeschichte," 101—2, assigns the rise of the Decapolis to the first century C.E., 
but he thinks of it in terms of a league of independent cities, not a geo-adminis- 
trative term. In any case, the New Testament provides the earliest evidence for the 
use of the term “Decapolis”: Mark 5:20; 7:31 and Matt 4:25. 

'°8 David Е. Graf, “The Nabateans and the Decapolis,” in The Defence of the Roman 
and Byzantine East, 2 vols., ed. P. Freeman and D. L. Kennedy, BAR International 
Series 297 (Oxford: Hadrian Books, 1986), 785-96, esp. 789; reprinted in Graf’s 
Rome and the Arabian Frontier: From the Nabataeans to the Saracens, Variorum Collected 
Studies Series: CS594 (Aldershot: Ashgate, 1997). Graf (785, 792-93) suggests that 
one of Pompey’s chief purposes in freeing the Syrian cities was military, viz., to 
contain the Hasmoneans and check their expansionist ambitions. See also Weber, 
“One Hundred Years,” 16, who argues that the Decapolis cities functioned as an 
effective check against expansion by both the Hasmoneans and the Nabataeans. 
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return home and for other people to move there for the first time. ? 
In celebration of this momentous transition and the reacquisition of 
at least a certain degree of municipal autonomy, Gadara and most 
other Decapolis cities abandoned the Seleucid era of dating and 
inaugurated a new one, hailing the beginning of the Pompeian era.!!° 
Coins issued by Gadara in the year 64/63 B.C.E. are dated “year 
one of Rome,"! and one extant coin from that year depicts the 
ram of a Roman galley,!? most likely in honor of Pompey's victo- 
ries over the pirates." Later, in 161 с.к. the Gadarenes apparently 
honored Pompey's foundation of the city and his naval victories by 
holding a naumachia (a simulated sea battle).''* The Gadarenes’ con- 
tinuing gratitude to Pompey is also reflected in imperial era coins 
that designate the city “Pompeian Gadara."!? Yet even as Gadarenes 
embraced this transition to Roman power, they steadfastly main- 
tained their connections with Greek culture. This continuity is seen 
in numerous ways, especially in the realm of religion. Local Syrian 


109 Kasher, Jews and Hellenistic Cities, 175. The experience of Gadarenes living 
abroad provides one reason for the discernible foreign influence on the city's funer- 
ary art; see Weber, “Gadarenes in Exile,” 14. 

"0 Of these, Gadara appears to have been the only city to have received per- 
mission to mint bronze coins; so Rey-Coquais, ^Decapolis," 118. On coins issued 
by Садага from 64/63 B.C.E. to 240/241 с.в., see Spijkerman, Coins of the Decapolis, 
126-55; for those from the Roman period, see Meshorer, City-Coms of Eretz-Israel 
and the Decapolis, 80—93, 118. Meshorer (pp. 8, 80, 83) also points out that Gadara 
had one of the largest municipal mints in the region, and that during the reign of 
Caracalla (212-217 с.к.) it was granted the right to mint large silver coins; for the 
latter, see Alfred R. Bellinger, The Syrian Tetradrachms of Caracalla and Macrinus, Numis- 
matic Studies 3 (New York: American Numismatic Society, 1940), 90—92. At the 
end of Gallienus’ reign (268 с.к.), however, Rome cancelled the right of Gadara 
and other cities to mint coins, thus bringing to an end more than three centuries 
of almost continuous minting activity by Gadara. 

111 Spijkerman, Coins of the Decapolis, 15 n. 17, 128-29. 

и? [bid., 128-29. 

13 The significance of the nautical imagery is fiercely contested, but the nauti- 
cal imagery on Gadara’s pre-imperial coins is most likely connected with the vic- 
tories of Pompey and his troops. For the view that Gadarene imperial coins with 
Roman galleys also signify Pompey's victories, see Meshorer, City-Coins of Eretz-Israel 
and the Decapolis, 82. 

ме [bid., 82-83. 

15 Поџлтёоу Tadapémv, “of the people of Pompeian Gadara.” See Spijkerman, 
Coins of the Decapolis, 127, 300-1, and Meshorer, City-Coms of Eretz-Israel and the 
Decapolis, 80. 'The only other city in the region to take the name of Pompey was 
Pella; see Kent J. Rigsby, Asyla: Territorial Inviolability in the Hellenistic World, Hellenistic 
Culture and Society 22 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1996), 533 n. 9. 
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deities had long since been assimilated to their Greek counterparts; 
for example, Gad (73), the Semitic deity of good luck, was most likely 
identified with Tyche, the Greek deity of good fortune, whom the 
residents of Садага (173) honored as the city-goddess.' ^ From their 
perspective, the honor was apt, since fortune had smiled on them 
through Pompey's generosity." Busts of Tyche, Herakles,'!® and 
Athena? appear on pre-imperial Gadarene coinage'”’ as well as оп 
coins minted subsequently.?! Throughout the Decapolis cities pairs 
of male military gods were routinely identified with the Dioscuri.” 
Furthermore, in an inscription found on Delos that probably dates 
from the late Hellenistic period, a Gadarene native named Ision 


!5 On Gad the god of luck and the common equation of him with Tyche, the 


goddess of fortune, see Dominique Sourdel, Les cultes du Hauran à l'époque romaine, 
Bibliothéque archéologique et historique 53 (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale; Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1952), 49—52, and S. Ribichini, “Саа,” in Dictionary of Deities and Demons 
(DDD), ed. К. van der Toorn, B. Becking, and P. W. van der Horst, 2nd ed. 
(Leiden: Brill; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), 339—41. The connection between 
the two terms appears also in Gen 30:11, where Leah’s cry of “good fortune” (722) 
at the birth of Gad is translated by the LXX as ёу тох. On the meaning of T) 
as “good fortune,” see also DCH 2 (1995): 315. For Tyche as Gadara’s city-god- 
dess, see Meshorer, City-Coins of Eretz-Israel and the Decapolis, 80, and Weber, “Опе 
Hundred Years,” 27. A larger-than-life-sized white marble statue of the seated god- 
dess Tyche, likely weighing about three and a half tons, was found among the seats 
of Gadara’s western theater, which dates from the Roman period. Weber, Umm 
Qais, 36, suggests that it originally stood in a shrine dedicated to the goddess. For 
a brief discussion and a photograph of the statute being removed from the theater, 
see Thomas Weber and Adolf Hoffmann, “Gadara of the Decapolis: Preliminary 
Report of the 1989 Season at Umm Qeis,” ADAF 34 (1990): 321-42, esp. 331, 
342. 

"7 For the quite different Jewish connection of Gad with the realm of the demonic, 
see Isa 65:1 LXX and the discussion above of Matt 8:28—34. 

18 Meshorer, City-Coins of Eretz-Israel and the Decapolis, 80, rightly infers from 
Herakles’ presence on Gadarene coins that he was part of the city’s pantheon. On 
the common equation of Herakles with Melqart (“king of the city”), see Sourdel, 
Les cultes du Hauran, 33—35, and D. E. Aune, “Heracles,” and S. Ribichini, “Melqart,” 
both in DDD, 402-5 (Aune), 563-5 (Ribichini). 

19 As the chief polis divinity in Greek religion, Athena naturally played an impor- 
tant role in Greek cities. In Syria, she was most often equated with the pre-Islamic 
Arab war-goddess Allat; see Sourdel, Les cultes du Hauran, 69—74, and Pau Figueras, 
“The Roman Worship of Athena-Allat in the Decapolis and the Negev,” ARAM 4 
(1992): 173-83. 

120 Spijkerman, Coins of the Decapolis, 128-29. 

P! See the index in Spijkerman, Coins of the Decapolis, 312-15. In several cases, 
as Meshorer, City-Coins of Eretz-Israel and the Decapolis, 83, points out, “a river-god, 
personifying the Yarmuk River, is shown swimming at Tyche’s feet.” 

7? Thomas Weber, *Karawanengótter in der Dekapolis,” Damaszener Mitteilungen 
8 (1995): 203-11. 
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gives thanks to Artemis Sosikolonos, “Artemis, the savior of colonies"? 
The inscription may well reflect not only a Gadarene's continuing 
devotion to the Greek gods but also his deep gratitude that, through 
Pompey, Artemis had saved his native сісу. 

Gadara’s political situation changed several times in the decades 
following its incorporation into the Roman political orbit. When Sex. 
Julius Caesar was governor of Syria in 47-46 B.C.E., he appointed 
Herod (the Great) as strategos of Coele Syria (Josephus, J.W. 1.213; 
Ant. 14.180).'* Inasmuch as Gadara was part of Coele Syria, it prob- 
ably became temporarily subject to Herod. In the tumultuous period 
that followed Julius Caesar's assassination in 44 B.C.E., Syria as a 
whole was dramatically affected. It was under the administration of 
С. Cassius Longinus from 44 until 42 B.C.E., when Cassius and Brutus 
were defeated at Philippi. The control of Syria at this point passed 
to Mark Antony, who in 41 appointed a legate for the province 
(Cassius Dio 48.24.3) and named Herod and his brother Phasael 
joint tetrarchs of Judea (F.W. 1.244; Ant. 14.326). But later that year 
or in 40 the Parthians launched an invasion of Syria and conquered 
it (Cassius Dio 48.24.7—26.4), thereby gaining control of most of the 
province (Livy, Epit. 127). At this point Gadara and the other cities 
of the region would have been under Parthian control or at least 
threatened by that prospect. Herod fled to Rome, where, with the 
backing of both Antony and Octavian, the Senate declared him king 
of Judea in 40 (F.W. 1.282-285; Ant. 14.381—393). By 37 Herod had 
won his kingdom, having defeated the Hasmonean king Antigonus 
IL who had gained the throne as a Parthian protégé. But as long 


73. Inscriptions de Délos по. 2377, on which see Weber, “Gadarenes in Exile,” 12—13. 

1 Marble fragments depicting Ephesian Artemis have been found in Gadara's 
so-called rectangular “nymphaeum”; see Weber, “One Hundred Years," 20, and 
Weber and Hoffmann, “Preliminary Report of the 1989 Season," 323. For a pho- 
tograph of the statuette, see Weber, "Survey of Roman Sculpture," 354. On Artemis 
in Syria, sec Sourdel, Les cultes du Hauran, 42, and at Gerasa, the essay by Roberto 
Parapetü, “Gerasa und das Artemis-Heiligtum,” in Gadara—Gerasa und die Dekapolis, 
23-35. On Artemis Ephesia, see Robert Fleischer, Artemis von Ephesos und verwandte 
Kultstatuen aus Anatolien und Syrien, ЕРКО 35 (Leiden: Brill, 1973), and G. Mussies, 
"Artemis," in DDD 91-97, esp. 93-96. 

75 On Sex. Julius Caesar, see Schürer, The History of the Jewish People, 1:248. 
Herod's father Antipater had previously appointed him strategos of Galilee, so Sex. 
Julius Caesar's appointment functioned to expand the area under Herod's control 


(Josephus, J.W. 1.203; Ant. 14.158). 
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as Antony was enamored of Cleopatra, Herod could have no hope 
of regaining Gadara. Indeed, since Cleopatra sought to use her 
influence over Antony to expand her kingdom, Herod was fortunate 
in being able to retain Judea. As the powerbroker in the east, Antony 
controlled the fate of Syria, though he did give Cleopatra a part of 
Coele Syria (Ant. 15.79). 

That situation changed in September of 31, when Octavian defeated 
Antony and Cleopatra at Actium and became the new power-broker.'?? 
Herod, who already had switched his allegiance from Antony to 
Octavian (Plutarch, Ant. 71.1), wasted no time in acting: the follow- 
ing spring he went to see Octavian at Rhodes and was confirmed 
by him as king (J.W. 1.386—393; Ant. 15.183-197). In the autumn 
of that same year he once again visited Octavian, this time in Egypt, 
and on this trip he finally succeeded in regaining Gadara as well as 
a number of other cities (F.W. 1.396; Ant. 15.217). According to 
Josephus, Herod obtained Gadara and the other cities as a result of 
his hospitality to and friendship with Augustus, who recognized that 
Herod's realm was insufficient and wished to enlarge its extent." In 
gratitude for the gift of Gadara and likely with Augustus’ permis- 
sion, Herod issued Gadarene coins in 30 B.c.£. with Augustus’ por- 
trait. That city coins rarely bore Augustus’ portrait is indicative of 
Herod's appreciation for the acquisition of the сісу. 
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For the Roman Near East from the Battle of Actium to the death of Constantine, 
see esp. Fergus Millar, The Roman Near East, 31 в.с.-а.р. 337 (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1993). 

7 For Herod's hospitality to Augustus and his soldiers and their recognition of 
the limited extent of Herod's realm, see Josephus, J.W. 1.394—396. On Herod’s 
speaking to Augustus with frankness (nappyota) as a sign of their friendship, see 
Josephus, Ant. 15.217. For the role of hospitality in friendship and the connections 
between frank speech and friendship, see John T. Fitzgerald, “Hospitality,” in 
Dictionary of New Testament Background, ed. C. Evans and S. Porter (Downers Grove: 
InterVarsity, 2000), 522-25, and John T. Fitzgerald, ed., Friendship, Flattery, and 
Frankness of Speech: Studies on Friendship in the New Testament World, Nov Тир 82 (Leiden: 
Brill, 1996). For the suggestion that Augustus’ action in awarding Gadara to Herod 
was a reward for his support at Pelusium, see Hoffmann, “Topographie und 
Stadtgeschichte,” 102; for the argument that it was a punitive measure taken against 
Gadara on account of its perceived previous loyalty to Cleopatra, see Kasher, Jews 
and Hellenistic Cities, 194. 

73 For the coins, see Spijkerman, Coins of the Decapolis, 130-31. 

79 Meshorer, City-Coins of Eretz-Israel and the Decapolis, 80: “From Augustus onwards, 
imperial coins were struck in Gadara, including coins bearing his portrait, a fea- 
ture uncommon on city-coins.” 
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Most Gadarenes, however, were not thrilled with Herod's rule and 
subsequently sought relief, complaining about his tyrannical decrees, 
accusing him of violence and plunder, and charging him with raz- 
ing their temples (Ant. 15.351, 354—358).? These were serious charges, 
especially the accusation that Herod had razed (котоскофос) Gadarene 
temples (Ant. 15.357). In making this charge, the Gadarenes were 
not only charging Herod with religious crimes but were probably 
also accusing Herod of showing contempt for Rome by violating its 
decree that Gadara was inviolable.?' Despite the severity of these 
charges, Augustus viewed them as unfounded, acquitted Herod, and 
thus refused the city’s petition to restore it to the province of Syria 
(Ant. 15.359). As a result, Gadara remained under Herod’s control 
for the remainder of his reign." When he died, the city once again 
asked to be annexed to Syria, and on this occasion it was finally 
successful (7.W. 2.97; Ant. 17.320).? To celebrate their regained 
freedom, the Gadarenes may have erected a new temple in grati- 
tude to one of their gods. 

Consequently, Gadara belonged to the Roman province of Syria 
throughout the first century. Like the other Decapolis cities, it was 


13 According to Rey-Coquais, “La Syrie, de Pompée à Dioclétien,” 50—51, the 
Gadarenes lost their municipal autonomy when they were given to Herod. Kasher, 
Jews and Hellenistic Cities, 195, thinks that their autonomy and sovereignty were only 
seriously curtailed, not forfeited entirely. Jones, Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, 
271, infers from the Gadarenes’ complaints against Herod that “the city enjoyed 
local self-government” and had not been assimilated to the general administrative 
structure of Herod’s kingdom. In any case, Gadara’s desire to escape Herodian rule 
indicates that it did not enjoy a privileged position vis-a-vis other sectors of Herod’s 
kingdom; for this point, see Jack Pastor, “Herod, King of Jews and Gentiles: 
Economic Policy as a Measure of Evenhandedness," in Jews and Gentiles in the Holy 
Land in the Days of the Second Temple, the Mishnah and the Talmud, ed. M. Mor, 
A. Oppenheimer, J. Pastor, and D. R. Schwartz (Jerusalem: Yad Ben-Zvi Press, 
2003), 152-64, esp. 161. On the Gadarenes’ attempts to extricate themselves from 
Herod’s control, see Kasher, Jews, Idumaeans, and Ancient Arabs, 157-60, and Jews 
and Hellenistic Cities, 195-97. 

131 See below. It is uncertain when Rome granted Садага the status of inviola- 
bility, but the city’s accusation against Herod would have had particular political 
poignancy if it already had achieved this status. 

7 Herod may have minted Gadarene coins in 20 m.c.E. depiciting Augustus, 
doing so in gratitude for allowing Herod to retain Gadara. For this possibility, see 
Schürer, The History of the Jewish People 2:134 n. 249. 

133 See Smallwood, The Jews under Roman Rule, 105-10, and Kasher, Jews and 
Hellenistic Cities, 217-18. 

134 See Hoffmann, “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 108, who points to a 
recently discovered extra-mural temple located to the east of the city that was built 
about the beginning of the first century C.E. 
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apparently administered by an equestrian officer appointed by the 
legate of Syria.? At some point, either early in the first century с.Е. 
or, as is much more likely, already during the first century B.C.E., 
Rome declared the city of Gadara “sacred (еро) and inviolable (Gov- 
Лос). In making this declaration, Rome may well have been 
confirming a status granted the city by the Seleucids."" There has 
been much debate about the precise meaning and implications of 
such declarations of territorial inviolability in the Greco-Roman 
period, but it was most likely an honorific term designed to add 
prestige to a city and, above all, to its tutelary соа.'* Extant Gadarene 
coins from the second and third centuries с.к. bear these civic titles 
as well as that of “autonomous,” another largely honorific title of 
even greater distinction.? Inasmuch as, with one exception, “the 
titles of inviolability always accompany an image of Zeus Nicephorus 


' This was certainly true during the Flavian period, as /GRom 1.824 proves. On 
this inscription see Isaac, “Тһе Decapolis in Syria,” 313-17. 

5 Inasmuch as cities and their territories were typically declared inviolable when 
temples were located inside the city, this was quite likely the case at Gadara. For 
this general rule, first recognized by Louis Robert, see Rigsby, Asyla, 20. Rigbsy 
(532, 534) surmises that Gadara was the first of the Decapolis cities to be granted 
the status of inviolability, and he speculates that the status may date back to the 
time of Pompey or Gabinius. It was certainly granted this status prior to 22-23 
c.E., when Rome became alarmed about the potential implications of this practice 
(2—4, 580-86). 

77 Some have seen in Meleager’s (Anth. Pal. 7.419) reference to *Gadara's sacred 
soil” (iep& x8@v) and to Tyre as “holy” (7.418) their status as “sacred and invio- 
lable cities” during the Seleucid period (see, for example, Hengel, Judaism and 
Hellenism, 2:57 n. 209, in regard to Tyre). But this is the emotive language of poetry, 
“applied to cities by poets and orators from Homer... to the end of antiquity,” 
and has nothing to do with Tyre's inviolable status, which is attested as early as 
141/140 в.с.к. See Rigsby, Asylia, 8, 21, 533 n. 6. Consequently, there is no solid 
evidence to support my conjecture that Gadara first acquired this status during the 
Seleucid period. On the other hand, it is clear that the Seleucids, in fierce com- 
petition with rival monarchs for the allegiance of cities, did grant a large number 
of cities the status of inviolability. In Syria and Phoenicia they began to bestow this 
honor soon after 145 B.C.E., with this practice “accelerating toward the end of the 
second century в.с.” (Rigsby, Asylia, 27). Given this situation, it would be remark- 
able if Gadara did not attain this honor. In any case, Gadara's inviolable status 1s 
certainly not Ptolemaic; the first known Ptolemaic declaration of inviolability is from 
96 B.c.E. (Rigsby, Asylia, 21), by which time Садага was in Hasmonean hands. 

73 Rigsby, Asylia, 14: “these declarations were first and foremost a religious ges- 
ture, increasing the honor of the god." For honor as the fundamental intention of 
the practice, see pp. 22-25. 

79 For “autonomous” as an honorific term reflecting privileged status rather than 
true political independence, see Graf, “Hellenisation and the Decapolis,” 9. For its 
greater import than “sacred and inviolable,” see Rigsby, Asylia, 28. Inasmuch as 
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seated in a tetrastyle temple,” Rome’s declaration of Gadara's invi- 
olability likely functioned to extol Zeus, whose cult was highly promi- 
nent in this region.'*? Although the granting of this status to a city 
was essentially honorific, Rome expected its decrees to be respected, 
and any violation could be viewed seriously, not only as an affront 
to Roman honor but also as a threat to the pax Romana. 

The Roman peace was shattered in 66 с.к. by the outbreak of 
the first Roman-Jewish Маг." Gadara’s inviolable status did not 
exempt it from attack, and it is quite possible, indeed likely, that 
Gadara was one of the Syrian cities whose unprovoked aggression 
against Jews was a contributing factor in the outbreak of the war.'” 
In any case, the city was adversely affected when Jews from Tiberias, 
responding to the savage massacre of the Jewish population of 
Caesarea, attacked Gadara and other Hellenistic cities in Syria, burn- 
ing the villages within their territories (7.W. 2.457—460; Life 42, 341, 
410). Without walls to protect the city, Gadara was vulnerable, and 
one likely casualty was the Hellenistic sanctuary of Zeus Nikephoros, 
which on archaeological grounds appears to have been destroyed 
about this time.'? The Gadarenes and inhabitants of the other cities 
responded predictably. In hatred and fear they slaughtered some of 
the Jews in their midst—including some, such as infants, who posed 
no threat to their own safety—and plundered their property, and 
arrested other Jews whose only crime was that they sought to remain 


Tyche “was a characteristic symbol of autonomous aspirations,” a certain degree 
of autonomy for Gadara may be evidenced by its frequent use of Tyche on its 
coins (Hoffmann, “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte,” 101). Gadarene coins as early 
as 47/46 depict Tyche; see Spijkerman, The Coins of the Decapolis, 128-29. 

1 Rigsby, Asylia, 534. Among other Zeus sanctuaries, the one at Gerasa was 
especially impressive; see J. Seigne, “Recherches sur le sanctuaire de Zeus a Jérash,” 
in Jerash Archaeological Project, ed. F. Zayadine, 2 vols. (vol. 1: Amman: Department 
of Antiquities; vol. 2: Paris: Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner; 1986-89), 1:29—59. 

11 For Josephus’ contradictory discussion of the hostilities between Jews and the 
residents of Syria both prior to and at the beginning of the first Roman-Jewish 
War, see Kasher, Jews and Hellenistic Cities, 268-87. For Садага, see pp. 269-70, 
276-77. 

142 See Josephus, Life 25: “The inhabitants of the surrounding cities of Syria pro- 
ceeded to lay hands on and kill, with their wives and children, the Jewish residents 
among them, without the slightest ground of complaint; for they had neither enter- 
tained any idea of revolt from Rome nor harboured any enmity or designs against 
the Syrians.” See also J.W. 2.461, where Josephus refers to previous acts of vio- 
lence against Jews being done out of hatred rather than self-defense. 

"5 Hoffmann, “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 109, 111. 
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politically neutral during the conflict ( F.W. 2.461—465).* According 
to Josephus, “the people of Hippos and Gadara made away with 
the more daring of their enemies and kept the timid folk in custody” 
(J.W. 2.478). Nor, according to Josephus, were the city's reprisals 
restricted to Gadarene Jews. Alone of the Decapolis cities, Gadara 
joined forces with. Gabara, Sogane, and Tyre to attack the Galilean 
city of Gischala.'? The Gadarenes and their allies “mustered a large 
force, stormed and took Gischala, burnt and razed it to the ground, 
and returned to their homes" (Life 44). Their attack radicalized John 
of Gischala, turning him into one of the fiercest opponents of Rome 
and causing him to launch a counter-attack against the Gadarenes 
and their allies (Life 45). 

Given these conditions in Gadara, its Jewish inhabitants doubtless 
left the city if they were at all able to do so. Fleeing especially to 
Galilee, some of these Gadarene Jews and refugees from the other 
Decapolis cities joined in the war against Rome.'" Of these, some 
were certainly killed whereas others were captured and brought before 
Vespasian, who had received complaints about the attack on Gadara's 
villages as soon as he had arrived in Ptolemais and begun planning 
Rome's attack on Galilee (Life 410).'*° Leniency was not deemed ап 


14 Josephus depicts these atrocities as Syrian reprisals for the attacks by the Jews 
of Tiberias and their ringleader Justus. The Jewish attack on the Syrian villages 
not only changed the motive for attacking Jews but also enlarged its scope. What 
had previously been done by the Syrians out of pure hatred for the Jews was now 
done out of fear of attack, with even the very mildest among the Syrians taking 
part in the massacre of Jews (J.W. 2.461, 464). This depiction of events functions 
in part to castigate Justus—one of Josephus’ adversaries—by showing that his rash 
actions had increased Jewish suffering (Life 40—41). 

1 Rey-Coquais, “Decapolis,” 119, calls attention to the fact that “Садага was 
the only city to organize an expedition against the Jews; the other Greek cities of 
the region do not seem to have sent any contingent.” 

16 Тһе story of Gadara’s participation in this attack may well be wrong, the 
result of scribes confusing the Syrian city with another city that had a similar name. 
This possibility is strengthened by the fact that the names of Sogane and Tyre are 
not given in the manuscripts but are emendations of an obviously corrupt text. 
Furthermore, because Josephus does not supply here a motive for Gadara's partic- 
Ipaton in this attack, it is difficult to fathom why the Gadarenes would attack a 
Galilean city so far removed from their own area. For similar doubts, see Shaye 
J. D. Cohen, Josephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a Historian, 
Columbia Studies in the Classical Tradition 8 (Leiden: Brill, 1979), 4 n. 6. 

"7 For the role of these Jewish refugees in radicalizing the town of Tarichacae, 
see Kasher, Jews and Hellenistic Cities, 270—71. 

“8 For Vespasian’s arrival in Ptolemais and reception of a delegation from 


Sepphoris, see F.W. 3.29—34. 
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option. Vespasian had the old and unserviceable executed, the most 
robust of the youths sent to Corinth to work on the canal that Nero 
planned to dig across the isthmus, and the remainder sold as slaves 
(F.W. 3.532-542). 

With the fall of Jerusalem in 70 с.е. and that of Masada a few 
years later, the pax Romana was restored to the region, and within 
this context Gadara enjoyed its greatest years, flourishing economi- 
cally and reaching its cultural apex. It was during this post-war period 
of the last quarter of the first century с.к. that Gadara began а 
steady geographical expansion westward and the first Roman walls 
were erected, with gates placed where already exisüng paths and 
roads led to key regional destinations, such as Tiberias, Scythopolis, 
Hammat Gader, Capitolias, and Abila.'? The next phase in its polit- 
ical history came in 106 c.e., when Rome established the province 
of Arabia and distributed the cities of the Decapolis among three 
different provinces. Gadara was apparently assigned to Judea (Provincia 
Judaea), though it and several of its sister Decapolis cities insisted on 
continuing their celebration of the imperial cult in the district of 
Coele Syria." Furthermore, when the philhellene Roman emperor 
Hadrian visited the Roman East in 129-131 c.E., including the 
area around Gadara,"! that visit undoubtedly provided a major new 


19 See Hoffmann, "Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 112-14. 

15° For Gadara's probable assignment to Judea, see С. W. Bowersock, Roman 
Arabia (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1983), 91, and Hoffmann, “Topographie 
und Stadtgeschichte,” 102. Gerasa and Philadelphia (modern Amman)—which were 
situated farther to the south—were definitely connected to the new Roman province 
of Arabia.. For the continuing affiliation of the Decapolis cities with Coele Syria 
and their participation in the imperial cult, see Rey-Coquais, “Philadelphie de 
Coelesyrie,” ADAF 25 (1981): 25—31, esp. 31, and *Decapolis," 120. See also Pierre- 
Louis Gatier, “Philadelphie et Gerasa du royaume nabatéen à la province d'Arabie," 
in Géographie historique au Proche-Orient (Syrie, Phénicie, Arabie, grecques, romaines, byzan- 
tines), ed. P.-L. Gatier, B. Helly, and Jean-Paul Rey-Coquais, Notes et monogra- 
phies techniques 23 (Paris: Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1988), 
159—70, esp. 164, who argues that the Greek cities, whether administratively attached 
to Judea (e.g., Gadara) or to Arabia (e.g., Philadelphia) continued even in the third 
century to recall their connection to Coele Syria. “They want to be Syrian,” Gatier 
argues, “in spite of their attachment to other provinces; for them, it is a matter of 
recalling Alexander and the Seleucids, thus of being ‘Greek’ in the ‘barbarian’ 
provinces." Under Diocletian’s reforms towards the end of the fourth century C.E., 
Gadara became part of Palaestina Secunda (Spijkerman, Coins of the Decapolis, 17, 42). 

151 For rabbinic evidence of Hadrian's presence at Hammat-Gader, see Dvorjetski, 
“Nautical Symbols on the Gadara Coins,” 108, and Moshe David Herr, “The His- 
torical Significance of the Dialogues between Jewish Sages and Roman Dignitaries,” 
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impetus toward Hellenization, accelerating trends and actualizing 
possibilities that had been present for centuries. Consequently, the 
late first and the second century с.к. marked the “Golden Age of 
municipal expansion, architectural splendour, economic growth and 
artistic and cultural vitality,’ when “most of the standing Roman 
structures were built.” This naturally entailed a change in the phys- 
ical layout of the city. Hellenistic Gadara was, first and foremost, a 
fortress, laid out according to an axial urban plan and having, like 
the Late Ottoman rural settlement that now covers it, a “squarish 
to trapezoidal layout."^* The expanding Roman city inevitably began 
to look quite different from its Hellenistic predecessor, so that “the 
contrast between the defensive character of the Hellenistic architec- 
ture and the cultivated urban plan, which probably was adjusted to 
the taste and needs of the Italic citizens settled at Gadara by the 
Roman armed forces,"? became increasingly conspicuous. Many of 
the new buildings—and certainly the most important ones—during 
the Roman period were erected along the city’s main street, the 
decumanus maximus. This colonnaded street was the city’s civic and 
commercial heart, its central elongated organ to which and from 
which all its arteries flowed. In short, because Gadara did not build 
the kind of public square that characterized Roman cities in the 
West, its decumanus maximus served as its “linear forum." ^ 

The city's vitality and growth during the Roman imperial period 
is indicated by four gates that he on Gadara’s western side, each 
marking a different phase in either the city's western expansion or 
the protective measures taken to safeguard that expanded area. The 
early Roman western gate was built as part of the city walls that 
gave Gadara renewed protection from its enemies and expanded the 
limits of the city approximately 1.7 kilometers to the west." Further 


in Studies in Aggadah and Folk-Literature, ed. J. Heinemann and D. Noy, ScrHier 22 
(Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1971), 123—50, esp. 123-24. 

5? Graf, “Hellenisation and the Decapolis,” 31—33. 

53 Weber, Umm Qais, 8; see also his *One Hundred Years," 16. For the second 
and third centuries С.Е. as the time when “the cities of the region attained their 
greatest economic development, accompanied by an unprecedented artistic flourishing 
which expressed itself in the fields of literature and monuments," see Spijkerman, 
Coins of the Decapolis, 17. 

154 Weber, “One Hundred Years," 17. 

15 [bid. 

156 The phrase is that of Hoffmann, “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 122. 

77 Thid., 112. 
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to the west a free-standing gate known today as the “Tiberias Gate” 
was erected, so-called because it both resembled a structure that the 
city of Tiberias erected during the first century С.Е. and marked at 
that time “the commencement of the road connection between Gadara 
and the city of Tiberias at the western shore of the Galilean lake." ?? 
Both gates likely functioned not only as welcoming centers for trav- 
elers arriving at the outskirts of the city but also as border check 
points and customs offices for the payment of duties on imported 
goods."? Significantly, “both gate monuments were erected for one 
and the same purpose, corresponding to each other not only by their 
architectural concepts and features of detail, but also in their topo- 
graphical settings." The date of both gates is disputed, but the one 
in Gadara most likely dates from the Flavian period, during the late 
first or early second century c.r.'?' If the gate in Tiberias was built 
at the same time, it would indicate that the two structures consti- 
tuted a mutual building project carried out by both cities, and that 
project would in turn give evidence of improved relations between 
Gadara and Tiberias as well as increased trade for both cities. In 
any case, as an extra-mural structure, the Gadarene “Tiberias Gate” 
was certainly not part of the city's defense system, though its impos- 
ing flanking towers would have signified its readiness to defend itself.'° 

A third gate was built later in the second century с.к. as part of 
the city’s walls. This late Roman western gate marked another stage 
in the city’s growth and westward expansion.' The “monumental 


158 Thomas Weber, “Садага of the Decapolis: Tiberiade Gate, Qanawat el- 
Far‘oun and Bait Rusan: Achievements in Excavation and Restoration at Umm 
Qais 1989-1990,” in The Near East in Antiquity, ed. Susanne Kerner, 4 vols. (Amman: 
At Kutba, 1990—94), 2:123—33, esp. 124. 

59 Ibid., 124—26. Weber notes the tax office at Capernaum (Mark 2:14) and 
suggests that flanking structures on each side of the gates could have been used “as 
offices or storages for customs clearance, one each for departures and arrivals." 

160 Thid., 124. 

'8! Тыа. See also Hoffmann, “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 114, who also 
regards a Flavian date as likely. 

16° The gate located in Tiberias is usually dated to the period 18-26 с.к. (the 
time of Herod Antipas) but could well be later. If it does date from the early first 
century, Gadara's decision to build a matching gate would still give evidence of 
improved relations between the two cities. 

16 Hoffmann, “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 114. 

16t For its location, see the topographical map in Weber and Hoffmann, “Preliminary 
Report of the 1988 Season," 322. See also Weber, Umm Qais, 32, and Hoffmann, 
*Monumental Gate," 102. 
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gate," which lies even farther to the west than the Tiberias Gate 
and the late Roman western gate, was built during the late second 
or early third century and marked the city's final plans in regard to 
western urban expansion.’ An extra-mural hippodrome (stadium) 
that lies between the late Roman western gate and the monumen- 
tal gate was part of this planned westward expansion, which likely 
had already witnessed the erection of various extra-mural buildings. 9? 
The monumental gate itself was probably modeled on and primar- 
ily inspired by the Hadrianic gate at Gerasa (Jerash). Unlike the lat- 
ter, “a city wall in the line of the gate in Gadara was never planned, 
but the towers, as architecture parlante, surely evoked the idea of a city 
wall."'?" In short, as a reflection of the city’s self-identity and as a 
probative means of its public representation, the monumental gate 
was designed to impress visitors who approached the city from the 
Jordan Valley, announcing that they were about to enter a city of 
both wealth and splendor, which by that point Gadara certainly 
was. 168 

Finally, towards the end of the third or the beginning of the fourth 
century, the city began the task of building walls to enclose many 
of the buildings that had been erected to the west of the early Roman 
walls. A new gate on the decumanus maximus was built as part of these 
late Roman walls, and both the gate and the walls were placed 
between the first western gate (which was part of the early Roman 
walls) and the monumental gate. The building of these late Roman 
walls and second western gate was probably occasioned by the grow- 
ing threat posed by the Sassanids, who under Sapor (240—272 с.к.) 
had begun making devastating incursions into Syria and had even 
captured and humiliated the Roman emperor Valerian in 260. Unlike 
the monumental gate and the Tiberias gate, this second gate was 
designed for protection rather than propaganda. '% 


1 Hoffmann, “Monumental Gate,” 101, dates it “not earlier than the beginning 
of the 3rd Century А.р.” Weber, “Садага of the Decapolis," 126, dates it to the 
late second or early third century. See also Hoffmann's discussion in Weber and 
Hoffmann, “Preliminary Report of the 1989 Season," 325, 328-31, and in “Topo- 
graphie und Stadtgeschichte," 115-16. 

1% Because key parts of the hippodrome are missing, scholars debate whether it 
was ever completed or fully used. See Weber, Umm Qais, 32-33. 

57 Hoffmann, “Monumental Gate," 100. 

1% Tbid., 100, 102-3. The gate at Tiberias had a similar propagandistic function; 
see Weber, *Gadara of the Decapolis," 124. 

"9 Hoffmann, “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 116. 
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It was during the Roman period, therefore, that the Hellenistic 
and Roman character of Gadara and other cities of the Decapolis 
became most prominent. That Gadara built two separate theaters 
during this period—a larger northen one during the early imperial 
period and a smaller western one during the middle imperial period— 
is vivid proof that the city had a lively and growing cultural life.'’° 
This development affected the lives of all their inhabitants and vis- 
itors, whether pagans, Jews,'”’ or Christians.'? 


10 Оп Gadara's northern and western Roman theaters, see Weber, Umm Qais, 
20—21, and Hoffmann, “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 119—20. 

11 For Gadara as the site of a large Jewish community, see Meshorer, City-Coins 
of Eretz-Israel and the Decapolis, 80. For the synagogue at the hot springs near Gadara, 
see below. 

17° When and in what form Christianity first arrived in Gadara is unknown, but 
the church was firmly established there by the early fourth century. One of its dea- 
cons, Zacchaeus, was martyred in 303, and its bishop, Sabinus, took part in the 
Council of Nicea in 325 с.к. (Holm-Nielsen, Wagner-Lux, and Vriezen, “Gadarenes,” 
2:867). In the following century, Theodoros, the bishop of the Gadarene church, 
“was unable to sign the acts of the Ephesian Synod due to the fact that he was 
illiterate ... On his behalf, the documents were ratified by the archdeacon Aitherios” 
(Weber, “One Hundred Years, 17). Some Gadarene Christians were buried in an 
underground “entrance hall,” built during the first half of the fourth century С.Е., 
that led to an older, completely intact Roman Aypogaeum (underground mausoleum). 
In the Byzantine period this entrance hall, which was built with material quarried 
from the nearby Tiberias Gate, featured an impressive a floor mosaic. The mosaic 
mentions three of the interred Christians by name: Valentinianos, Eustathia, and 
Protogenia, with each name given on a separate line. In addition, an inscription 
on the lid of a lead sarcophagus found in front of a nearby cryptoporticus (a barrel- 
vaulted passageway) refers to a “Helladis the Diacon” (deaconess). See Weber, 
“Gadara of the Decapolis: A Summary of the 1988 Season at Umm Qeis,” ADAF 
32 (1988): 349-52, 405, esp. 350-52; Umm Qais, 29-31; and “One Hundred Years,” 
20-25. 

At least three churches have now been identified at Gadara, with a fourth church 
a distinct possibility. The first is a basilica with five aisles that was built over the 
underground mausoleum. This church, dating from the period 360—370 c.z., has 
now been thoroughly discussed by Mohammad al-Daire, Drie finfschiffige Basilika in 
Gadara—Umm Qais, Jordanien: Studien zu frühchristlichen Sakralbauten des fünfschiffieen Typus 
im Orient (Marburg: Tectum, 2001). He argues (100-34) that it was a pilgrimage 
church built in memory either of Jesus’ exorcism of the two demoniacs who had 
encountered him after emerging from the tombs or of the local martyr Zacchaeus, 
who was very likely buried in the crypt beneath the church. On this issue see also 
Thomas Weber, “Wo trieb Jesus die Dämonen aus? Eine fünfschiffige Basilika 
friihchristlicher Zeit in Gadara,” Antike Welt 31 (2000): 23-35. The second is a 
Byzantine “centralized church? (1.e., a church planned around a central point and 
having two axes at right angles) perhaps dating from the sixth century. It is some- 
times referred to as an octagonal church because an octagonal stylobate enclosed 
the central part of the building. See Ute Wagner-Lux and Karel J. H. Vriezen, *A 
Preliminary Report on the Excavations at Gadara (Umm Qes) in Jordan from 1976 
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Whether Gadara ever became a Roman colony is debated but 
extremely doubtful. Inasmuch as Gadarene coins do not make any 
colonial claims, it 1s clear that this status had not been attained by 
the mid-third century c.z., when the city ceased to mint coins. A 
Latin inscription found at Byblos has often been understood to indi- 
cate that Gadara became a Roman colony during the reign of the 
emperor Valens (364—378 c.E.), but a new interpretation of that 
inscription, which assigns it to the first century C.E., casts significant 
doubt on that claim.'? Another inscription, written in Greek but 


to 1979," ADAF 24 (1980): 157-61, 323; Weber, Umm Qais, 22-23; Holm-Nielsen, 
Wagner-Lux, and Vriezen, “Gadarenes,” 2:866; and Karel J. H. Vriezen, “The 
Centralised Church in Umm Qais (Ancient Gadara),” ARAM 4 (1992): 371—86, esp. 
372—75. For the terrace on which this centralized church was built, see Nicole F. 
Mulder and Robert Guinée, “Survey of the Terrace and Western Theatre Arca in 
Umm Qais,” ARAM 4 (1992): 387—406. The third church lies immediately to the 
southeast of the centralized church and was built as a three-aisled basilica. It appears 
to have been built in two phases, with the first phase dating perhaps to the later 
Byzantine period and the second to the middle of the seventh century. See Vriezen, 
“The Centralised Church in Umm Qais,” 375-78, and Wagner-Lux, Vriezen, Nicole 
F. Mulder, and Robert L. J. J. Guinée, “Preliminary Report on the Excavations 
and Architectural Survey at Umm Qays (Ancient Gadara), Areas I and III (1997),” 
ADA 44 (2000) 425-31. Another three-aisled church, probably dating from the 
fifth century and located at the southwest corner of the acropolis, has now been 
tentatively identified. For this fourth possible church, see Hoffmann, “Topographie 
und Stadtgeschichte," 123-24. 

After Islamic rule was established in north Jordan in the seventh century, 
Christians continued to live in Gadara. “A dedicaory inscription dated December 
5, 662 A.D. recounts that the Umayyad Caliph Mu’awtya ordered the Christian 
Gadarene official John to restore the baths of Hammath for the sake of the 
Gadarenes.” See Weber, Umm Qais, 11, and for the inscription itself, see Leah Di 
Segni, “Greek Inscriptions of the Bath-House in Hammath Gader,” ARAM 4 (1992): 
307-28, esp. 315-17. 

Of the Christian gems found at Gadara, the most important is a Byzantine intaglio 
of the sixth or seventh century (no. 451) that depicts the story of Doubting Thomas 
(John 20:26-29). This glyptic predates by several centuries the earliest known 
(eleventh-century) illustrations of this scene but is somewhat similar in depiction to 
that found on a sixth-century ampulla from Jerusalem; see Henig and Whiting, 
Engraved Gems, 3 and 41. 

7* For the claim that Gadara was Roman colony during the late imperial period, 
sec, for example, Thomas Leisten, *Gadara," in Der Neue Pauly 4 (1998): 729—30. 
This widespread opinion is based on Theodor Mommsen’s restoration of a crucial 
line in the Byblos inscription: L(ucius) Philocalus, L. fülius) col(onia) Valen(tia) 
Gadara, “Lucius Philocalus, son of Lucius from the Valentian colony Gadara.” This 
restoration and interpretation have been seriously challenged by Esti Dvorjetski and 
Rosa Last, “Садага Colony or Colline Tribe: Another Suggested Reading of the 
Byblos Inscription,” ZEF 4 (1991): 157-62. They read: L(ucius) Philocalus, L(ucii) 
fülius) col(lina tribus) Valen(s, Садага, “Lucius Philocalus, son of Lucius of the 
colline tribe of Valens, from Gadara.” See also Maxwell, “Gadara of the Decapolis,” 
41—43, who dates the inscription to the first half of the first century С.Е. 
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dating from the seventh century in the Umayyad period, does refer 
to the city as a colony, but it does so with reference to Pompey's 
liberation of the city in 64/63 в.с.к.!7* Rather than constituting evi- 
dence for Gadara as a Roman colony, it much more likely indicates 
that Gadara during this period claimed to be a Macedonian colony 
and interpreted Pompey's re-founding of the city “as the re-install- 
ment of the Macedonian colony under Roman protection." 

It can safely be assumed that Greek was spoken in Gadara as 
soon as it became a Hellenistic settlement, and that the language 
was used for a variety of purposes. A particularly interesting exam- 
ple of popular poetry is provided by a Hellenisüc papyrus from per- 
haps the first century B.C.E.; it contains a spell against fever that “is 
ascribed to a ‘Syrian woman’ from Gadara and is composed in fault- 
less hexameters.” At the same time, many of its residents doubt- 
less were fluent or at least conversant in languages other than Greek. 
Gadara, as we have seen, was a Hellenistic Syrian city, one that was 
open to both western and eastern influence. Even at the level of 
commerce, one may assume some facility in Greek on the part of 
many of Gadara’s local merchants, and, conversely, many of its native 
Greek-speakers are likely to have had some acquaintance with the 
other languages spoken in Gadara and elsewhere.!” 

The best example of a Gadarene knowing Semitic languages and 
taking an interest in Judaism is the philosopher Abnimos. He 15 
depicted in Talmudic literature as knowing the Hebrew Bible well 
enough to quote it from memory, to discuss it on equal terms with 
Jewish rabbis, and to demand from the sages the biblical basis of 


174 The inscription was found embedded in a wall at the Roman baths of Hammat 
Gader and is dated 662 с.к. See Judith Green and Yoram Tsafrir, “Greek Inscriptions 
from Hammat Gader: A Poem by the Empress Eudocia and Two Building Inscrip- 
tions,” LHF 32 (1982): 77—96, esp. 94—96. 

" Weber, *Gadarenes in Exile,” 13, who also discusses an undated inscription 
found on Delos (/nscriptions de Délos no. 2377), most likely from the late Hellenistic 
period. In it a Gadarene exile gives thanks to Artemis Sosikolonos, “Artemis, the 
savior of colonies,” perhaps with reference to his native city. For the debate whether 
Gadara was in fact a Macedonian colony, see note 31 above. 

16 Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 1:83. For the papyrus, see P. Maas, “The 
Philinna Papyrus,” JHS 62 (1942): 33-38. For an instance of the use of spells and 
charms in the vicinity of Gadara, see Epiphanius, Pan. 30.8.10. 

"7 Millar, “The Problem of Hellenistic Syria," 130, cites Plutarch, Ant. 41 as an 
instance of a leading citizen of Antioch knowing Aramaic and perhaps Parthian. 
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their rulings." Alhough the Talmudic Abnimos is largely a midrashic 
creation, '? the depiction is grounded in the reality that some Gentiles, 
including those at Gadara, did take an interest in Judiasm. 
Among other Gadarenes, the best candidate for knowing a num- 
ber of other languages is Meleager, who may have been trilingual. 
In one of his autobiographical epigrams, written in the form of an 
epitaph, he addresses passing strangers in Syrian, Phoenician, and 
Greek.!® He appears, however, to have taken little interest in Judaism. ?! 
Philodemus also may have been conversant in languages other than 
Greek, including Latin (from his later time in Italy)? and the local 


'8 Menahem Luz, *Oenomaus and Talmudic Anecdote,” 757 23 (1992): 42-80, 
esp. 54, 61-62, 65, 67, and 79. 

' On Abnimos and his relation to Oenomaus, see below. 

18 Anth. Pal. 7.419, on which see esp. Menahem Luz, “Salam, Meleager!" Studi 
italiani. di filologia classica 6 (1988): 222-31. Meleager was born in Gadara, reached 
manhood in Tyre, and spent his old age in Cos, where he died (Anth. Pal. 7.417—418). 
The three greetings that he uses in his sepulchral verse correspond to these three 
periods of his own life: “Salaam” to a Syrian (Gadara), “Naidios” (or *Audonis") 
to a Phoenician (Tyre), and “Chaire” to a Greek (Cos). How fluent Meleager was 
in the two Semitic languages is a matter of debate. Some (for example, Gilbert 
Murray, The Literature of Ancient Greece, 3d ed. [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1956], 394) have viewed Aramaic as his native language or have regarded the poet 
as at least quite conversant in it, whereas others have viewed his acquaintance with 
Semitic languages and culture as largely superficial. For example, Millar, “The 
Problem of Hellenistic Syria," 130, argues that Meleager's “epigrams are entirely 
Greek in spirit,” and that “there is nothing in the quite extensive corpus of his 
poetry to show that he had deeply absorbed any non-Greek culture in his native 
city." In any event, Meleager's use of three languages in his epigram is not a claim 
to being trilingual (contra А. D. E. Cameron, “Meleager,” OCD’ [1996]: 953), but 
some degree of facility in all three languages is a distinct possibility. Furthermore, 
as Luz demonstrates, the epigram reflects a precise knowledge of Syrian (Aramaic) 
funerary conventions, which increases the likelihood of linguistic facility. In any 
case, while Meleager has a Greek name and exceptional facility in Greek, he calls 
himself—as well as Homer—a Syrian (Anth. Pal. 7.417; Athenaeus, Deipn. 4.157b) 
and proclaims his eastern origin on his epitaph. As such, he is one of a host of 
eastern expatriates who “were proud of their twin heritage in Hellenic and orien- 
tal culture” (Luz, “Salam,” 226). On this latter point, see Millar,” The Problem of 
Hellenistic Syria,” 132. 

18! Meleager’s only extant reference to Jewish practices (the observance of the 
Sabbath) is found in Anth. Pal. 5.160. 

18 David Armstrong, “The Addresses of the Ars poetica: Herculaneum, the Pisones 
and Epicurean Protreptic,” Materiali е discussioni per l'analisi de testi classici 31 (1993): 
185—230, esp. 196, infers from the discovery of a fragment of Ennius at Herculaneum 
that “Philodemus (unlike most Greek intellectuals of the period) was at least pre- 
pared to glance at Latin poetic texts.” 
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Semitic tongue of Gadara,'*’ but if he did, his writings apparently 
give no hint of that knowledge. 

Many Gadarenes thought of their city as an intellectual and cul- 
tural center, ' and they did not hesitate to make claims about it in 
this regard. Indeed, the epitaph of Apion of Gadara contains the 
patriotic boast: Tédapa xpnotopovoia, “Садага, an excellent abode 
of learning,” “the excellent dwelling-place of wisdom,” “fond of the 
Muses,” “devoted to good music."!? The accomplishments and inter- 
national fame of many of Gadara’s native sons, such as Philodemus, 
naturally bolstered the city’s reputation abroad and enhanced the 
sense of civic pride shared by its local residents, ^ even though almost 
all of these natives, including Philodemus, made their contributions 


75 For speculation that “Philodemus may have known Semitic languages well 
enough to amuse himself by reading the Aramaic and Hebrew prophecies that prob- 
ably circulated in his time in both the Decapolis and in Italy,” see Morton Smith, 
“On the History of АПОКАЛҮПТО and АПОКАЛҮФІХ,” in Afocalypticism in the 
Mediterranean World and the Near East, ed. D. Hellholm (Tübingen: Mohr, 1983), 9—20, 
esp. 13. Smith's speculation is based on the fact that Philodemus is apparently the 
first author to use the noun &zok&Auowig (in On Vices 22 [p. 38,15 Jensen] and 
that “Садага was both a center of Greek culture and a city where men acquainted 
with Greek literature might also be acquainted with the language of the Semitic 
world around them.” But as Smith himself recognizes, Philodemus’ use of the word 
concerns the uncovering of the head and has nothing to do with Jewish apocalyp- 
tic literature. 

18 On Gadara as an intellectual and cultural center, see Hengel, Judaism and 
Hellenism, 1:83—86, esp. 83, who argues that Gadara “acquired literary significance 
at a very early stage." "cherikover, Hellenistic Civilization, 98, by contrast, argues 
that Gadara's reputation for Greek culture was particularly true for the Roman 
period (see also 115, for a similar judgment about the Greek cities of Palestine as 
a whole). Similarly, Graf, “Hellenisation and the Decapolis," 27—35, dates the emer- 
gence of Greek civic life in the Decapolis cities to the Augustan era and its flourishing 
to the reigns of Hadrian and the Antonines. 

18 The first translation is that given in the LSJ Supplement, 314 (s.v. xpnoxo- 
povota); the second is that of Geiger, “Local Patriotism," 143; the third is that of 
Gilbert Murray in Н. Porter, “A Greek Inscription from near Nazareth,” Palestine 
Exploration Fund (1897): 188-89, esp. 189; the fourth is that of Rigsby, Asyla, 533. 
The noun is a hapax legomenon but the verb xpnotopovoé@ occurs in Athenacus, 
Deipn. 14.633b, where the context is music. Apion’s point is that Gadara is a city 
that cultivates the fine arts, including good music, poetry, and rhetoric. For a similar 
judgment, see Schiirer, The History of the Jewish People, 2:136 n. 255. On the epi- 
taph of Apion see P. Perdrizet, “Syriaca,” RA 35 (1899): 34—53, esp. 49-50; and 
Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 1:83. See also Charles Clermont-Ganneau, Etudes 
d'archéologie orientale, 2 vols., Bibliothèque de l'Ecole pratique des hautes études 44, 
113 (Paris: E. Bouillon, 1880—97), 2:141—43. 

5 Meleager (apud Anth. Pal. 7.417), for example, refers with pride to Menippus, 
his fellow Gadarene. 
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and achieved fame after leaving the city. In terms of philosophy, 
the city was best known for its Cynics, beginning with Menippus in 
the third century B.C.E. and ending with Oenomaus in the second 
century с.к. The Jerusalem Talmud's depiction of Cynics may even 
be based in part on the Jewish sages’ observations of Gadarene 
Cynics."? Other philosophical groups were almost certainly present 
in the city. The engraved gems from Gadara include a late Hellen- 
istic bust of a philosopher as well as an early Roman portrait of 
Socrates.? That Epicureans were active in the city is a distinct pos- 
sibility. There were certainly Epicureans in Syria," and Menippus’ 
attack on Epicurus as well as Oenomaus' criticisms of atomism could 
reflect the presence of an Epicurean tradition at Gadara.'?! In short, 
Philodemus’ first exposure to Epicurean tenets could well have been 
in his native city. 

By the third century с.к. the three Graces had become immensely 
important in Gadara.'” Imperial tetradrachms bear their image as 
the emblem of the сіу," civic coins from that period sometimes 
use depictions of the three Graces as a mint-mark, and a third-cen- 
tury с.к. ring found at Садага features them standing in a temple, 
facts which suggest that their cult was widely practiced there.” An 
engraved gem from the first or second century с.е. even shows them 
wearing helmets,? possibly in honor of the Roman Tenth Legion 
Fretensis, which played a crucial military role in the history of both 


'87 For Gadara's most famous native sons, see the discussion below. 

'88 Menahem Luz, “A Description of the Greek Cynic in the Jerusalem Talmud,” 
JSF 20 (1989): 49—60, esp. 54. For knowledge of Gadara on the part of Jews in 
the Roman period, see Luz, *Oenomaus and Talmudic Anecdote,” 50 n. 23, 55, 64. 

189 Henig and Whiting, Engraved Gems, 1, 29. The bust of the philosopher (no. 
278) dates from the first century B.C.E. and the portrait of Socrates (no. 277) from 
either the first or the second century с.к. 

19 See esp. Wilhelm Crónert, “Die Epikureer in Syrien," Jahreshefle des Österreich- 
ischen Archäologischen Institutes in Wien 10 (1907): 145-52, and also W. Schmid, “Epikur,” 
RAC 5 (1962): 681-819, esp. 758-61. 

9! Luz, *Oenomaus and Talmudic Anecdote,” 46 n. 11. 

' Tt should be recalled that the Gadarene Meleager’s collection of miscellaneous 
essays on popular philosophical topics was entitled Graces (Charities). See Athenaeus, 
Deipn. 4.157b and the introduction (which is printed without page numbers) of Peter 
Whigham and Peter Jay, trans., The Poems of Meleager (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1975). 

75 Bellinger, The Syrian Tetradrachms of Caracalla and Macrinus, 90—92. 

19t Meshorer, City-Coins of Eretz-Israel and the Decapolis, 83. 

' Henig and Whiting, Engraved Gems, 28 (no. 272). 
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Syria and Palesüne and may at one point have been headquartered 
in Gadara."? Indeed, the nautical imagery that often appears on 
imperial Gadarene coins may reflect the legion's presence in the city 
and surrounding area. In addition to soldiers on active duty as 


well as veterans during the Roman period, Gadara at all times 
had no lack of slaves.'” 

As the Synoptic manuscript tradition of Jesus’ exorcism of the 
Gadarene/Gerasene demoniac(s) near some tombs”” indicates, each 
of the Decapolis cities was not simply an urban entity but had ter- 


ritory associated with it. These ten territories were apparently con- 


1% Dvorjetski, “Nautical Symbols on Gadara Coins," 109-10. 

197 Ibid., 105-11. Dvorjetski’s article includes a comprehensive survey of the 
different theories in regard to nautical imagery on Gadara’s coins. For these coins, 
see the index in Spijkerman, Coins of the Decapolis, 312-15. 

198 For inscriptions attesting the presence of Roman soldiers, centurions, and vet- 
erans at or from Gadara, see Isaac, The Near East Under Roman Rule, 196. 

19 For the Zenon papyri as evidence for the extensive slave trade in Hellenistic 
Syria, see Millar, “The Problem of Hellenistic Syria,” 119-20. As Graf, “Hellenisation 
and the Decapolis," 10 n. 29, points out, two of Gadara's most famous natives 
were once slaves, viz., Menippus (Diogenes Laertius 6.99—101) and Theodorus (Suda, 
s.v. Theodorus). G. W. Bowersock, Augustus and the Greek World (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1965), 35, suggests that Theodorus’ parents were brought to Rome as prisoners of 
the Mithridatic Wars. 

200 Matthew indicates that the demoniacs encountered Jesus after emerging from 
the tombs where they lived (Matt 8:28; see also Mark 5:2-3, 5; Luke 8:27). There 
are numerous tombs and mausoleums in and around Gadara. For example, three 
family tombs to the east of the city have been excavated; they are the Tomb of 
the Germani, the Tomb of Modestus, and the Tomb of Chaireas, all of which 
likely date from the first century c.E.; see Weber, Umm Qais, 13-15. In addition, 
there are tombs to the east of the acropolis, and mausoleums have been found on 
the east, west, north, and south of the city, though the southern one appears to 
have been destroyed. The so-called “northern mausoleum” is located to the north 
of the decumanus maximus (Weber, Umm Qais, 28-29). A Greek inscription engraved 
on a lintel found near this mausoleum has the following epigram, in which the 
deceased speaks to passers-by: “To you I say, passer-by: As you are, I was; as I 
am you will be. Use life as a mortal!” See Fawzi Zayadine, “A Dated Greek 
Inscription from Gadara—Um Оез,” ADAF 18 (1973): 78. There is also the pre- 
viously mentioned Roman hypogaeum, which probably was built in the early Roman 
imperial period. The threshold of this underground mausoleum was originally guarded 
by two crouching Sphinx statuettes; see Weber, “Садага of the Decapolis: A Sum- 
mary of the 1986 and 1987 Seasons at Umm Qeis,” ADAF 31 [1987]: 531-33, 
639-40, and Umm Qais, 30-31, and note 172 above. For these and other burial 
sites in and around Gadara, see Weber and Hoffmann, “Preliminary Report of the 
1989 Season,” 321-22, and Hoffmann, "Topographie und Stadtgeschichte," 114, 
117-19. Finally, Epiphanius, Pan. 30.8.2 refers to caves near Hammat-Gader that 
were dug out in the rocks and which were called polyandria, i.e., common graves 
where *many men" were buried. 
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tiguous, forming a solid geographical block of landscape, so that one 
territory bordered on another and collectively formed a border to 
both Perea and СаШее.??! The territory associated with the city of 
Gadara was famous in antiquity for three things: its fine wine, its 
abundant crops, and its hot mineral springs. The wine was produced 
in the Wadi Gadar (today known as Wadi 1-Агар), a fertile area 
well suited for viticulture.” In terms of crop production, it rivaled 
some of the major agricultural centers of Italy and Africa. Varro 
(116-27 B.c.E), who as the author of 150 books of Menippean Satires 
had a special interest in one of Gadara's most famous sons,"? and 
who as Pompey's lieutenant had won the corona navalis for his hero- 
ics against the pirates, wrote a work on agriculture (De re rustica). In 
the latter he discusses the yields of certain crops such as wheat, not- 
ing that “the same seed in one district yields tenfold and in another 
fifteen-fold" (1.44.1). But the yield in certain places is much greater: 
“Around Sybaris in Italy the normal yield is said to be even a hun- 
dred to one, and a like yield is reported near Gadara in Syria, and 
for the district of Byzacium in Africa" (1.44.2). In short, Gadara was 
famous for its bumper crops, and Jesus’ reference to “seed yielding 
a hundredfold" (Matt 13:8; Mark 4:8; Luke 8:8), if not an oblique 
reference to the fecundity of Gadarene land, was at least grounded 
in a local agricultural reality." 

The hot springs were those at Hammat Gader (= Hammatha = 
Emmatha = el-Hamme, M.R. 212232), a suburb of Gadara which 
was located six kilometers north of the main city and about eight 
kilometers southeast of Lake Tiberias.”” The thermo-mineral baths 
built there during the Roman period were one of the largest such 
baths in the Roman world, with the excavated part of the building 
covering more than 6000 meters, and they had the reputation of 


201 Jones, Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, 259. For the Decapolis as a geo- 
graphical region, see esp. Parker, “The Decapolis Reviewed,” 437-41. See also the 
map in Kasher, Jews and Hellenistic Cities, 47. 

"^ Mershen and Knauf, *From Gadar to Umm Qais,” 131-32. 

23 See Jean-Pierre Сере, ed. and trans., Varron, Satires Mémppées, 13 vols., Collection 
de l'École frangaise de Rome 9 (Paris: Ecole française de Rome, 1972— -99). 

?" For Gadara's advanced hydraulic technology that made possible field irriga- 
tion and its agricultural success, see note 206 below. 

25 For ancient references to “the hot waters of Садага” (e.g., Strabo 16.2.45) 
and key modern bibliography, see Tsafrir, Di Segni, and Green, Tabula Imperii 
Romani, 138. 
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being inferior only to the celebrated baths at Baia in the Bay of 
Naples. The Empress Eudocia Augusta (421—460 c.£.), the wife of 
Theodosius II, wrote a paean to the hot springs of Hammat Gader 
and to their marvelous healing power."" According to the scandal- 
monger Epiphanius of Salamis (ca. 315—403 с.к.), an annual health 
festival was held at the thermal waters, with men and women bathing 
together—a practice that he viewed as utterly diabolical.*” 


2° The Roman bath-house at Hammat Gader was likely first built towards the 
middle of the second century c.E., but important changes were made later, espe- 
cially in the fifth century. On the grand reputation of the Gadarene baths and hot 
springs, see Eunapius, Vit. phil. 459. For the site and the Roman baths, see esp. 
Yizhar Hirschfeld, The Roman Baths of Hammat Gader: Final Report (Jerusalem: Israel 
Exploration Society, 1997); see also Hirschfeld and Erez Cohen, “The Reconstruc- 
tion of the Roman Baths at Hammat Gader,” ARAM 4 (1992): 283-306; Hirschfeld 
and Michael Avi-Yonah, “Натта Gader,” in The New Encyclopedia of Archaeological 
Excavations in the Holy Land, ed. E. Stern, 4 vols. (Jerusalem: The Israel Exploration 
Society & Carta; New York: Simon & Schuster, 1993), 2:565—73; and Fikret Yegül, 
Baths and Bathing in Classical Antiquity (New York: Architectural History Foundation; 
Cambridge: MIT Press, 1992), 121—24. In addition to the baths at Hammat Gader, 
there were also at least two Roman baths (thermae) located in the lower portion of 
Gadara proper. The smaller of the two is known, after the donor, as the Baths of 
Herakleides; located about 100 meters north of the decumanus maximus, they date 
from the third century (Weber, Umm Qais, 28). The larger of the two is a complex 
located along the south side of the decumanus maximus, with the main building 30 x 
50 m in size. These baths went through three periods. Built originally during the 
first half of the fourth century, the bath was a magnificent structure. “Its highly 
developed and efficient heating and water systems were of a high technical stan- 
dard and well able to satisfy a fastidious taste. The town must have been especially 
prosperous to be able to build and maintain a Bath of that standard." So Svend 
Holm-Nielsen, Inge Nielsen, and Flemming Gorn Andersen, “The Excavation of 
Byzantine Baths in Umm Оез,” ADAF 30 (1986): 219-32, 468-72, esp. 227. The 
first baths were destroyed ca. 400—450 c.E., perhaps by a fire or an earthquake. 
In its second phase the structure was again used as a bath, but on a smaller scale, 
a fact which may reflect a slight decline in economic conditions. During the third 
phase the building was used for residential and perhaps industrial purposes. See 
also Holm-Nielsen, Wagner-Lux, and Vriezen, “Gadarenes,” 2:866-67, and esp. 
Nielsen, Andersen, and Holm-Nielsen, Die byzantinischen Thermen, vol. 3 of Gadara— 
Umm Qés, Abhandlungen des Deutschen Palastinavereins 17 (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
1993). For the possible existence of a third bath, see Weber, Umm Qais, 28. For 
Gadara's water system, which would have been crucial for the effective operation 
of the baths, see Weber, Umm Qais, 5, and “Садага of the Decapolis," 127-29, 
and Kerner, “Umm Qais—Gadara,” 409-12; “German Protestant Institute,” 56—61; 
and “Gadara—Schwarzweisse Stadt zwischen Adjlun und Golan,” 129-35. 

27 For the Eudocia inscription, see Green and Tsafrir, “Greek Inscriptions,” 
77—91. 

208 Epiphanius, Pan. 30.7.5. Epiphanius’ source for this story is Joseph the comes 
(Pan. 30.4.1—5.8), a Jewish convert to Christianity, who told him how a licentious 
young Jewish patriarch in the bath deliberately rubbed his side against that of a 
gorgeous woman, who happened to be both married and a Christian, and how the 
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Because of the thermal baths and their medicinal value, the site 
became a therapeutic center as well as a vacation resort"? attract- 
ing hordes of visitors to this Syrian spa. The site was thus simulta- 
neously sacred and secular. In classical antiquity, baths and bathing 
normally belonged to the secular sphere, so that those who came 
there to enjoy the thermal waters and fine wines of the region would 
have had a largely secular experience. But those who came for cura- 
tive bathing and in hopes of healing would have viewed the site 
from a religious perspective:?!? 


Classical civilization explained the wondrous phenomenon of cold and 
hot springs and the magical qualities of thermal baths as manifesta- 
tions of divine powers. These thermal sources and the bathing centers 
that grew around them were placed under the protection of nymphs 
and other deities of nature. For the individual who sought a cure at 
one of these centers, acts of homage to and worship of the nymphs 
and other tutelary deities of the waters were a necessary and normal 
part of treatment in the same manner as they were for patients who 
became suppliants of the god of medicine at an Aesculapium.?"! 


Hammat Gader was epecially popular with lepers. Antoninus of 
Placentia, writing in the sixth century С.Е., gives the following account: 


youth subsequently tried, without success, to seduce her, even resorting to magic 
(Рап. 30.7.5—8.10). On the phenomenon of nude mixed bathing in the Roman baths, 
see Roy Bowen Ward, “Women in Roman Baths," HTR 85 (1992): 125-47. 

2 During the Roman period a theater was erected near the baths, which enhanced 
the cultural and recreational appeal of the resort. Excavations have also revealed 
the presence of inns and private houses; see Di Segni, “Greek Inscriptions,” 307. 

210 Of the approximately seventy Greek inscriptions discovered at the Roman 
bath-house, most use a fixed formula that underscores the importance of the ther- 
mae as a place of healing. The same formula is attested in both synagogues and 
churches of the period. See Di Segni, “Greek Inscriptions,” 309. 

?! Yegiil, Baths and Bathing, 125. The Roman baths at Hammat Gader probably 
contained images of Aesclepius and Sarapis; see Thomas Weber, *Thermalquellen 
und Heilgótter des Ostjordanlandes in rómischer und byzantinischer Zeit," Damaszener 
Mitteilungen 11 (1999): 433-51. The city of Gadara had a nymphaeum that was ca. 
36 meters broad and located to the north of the decumanus maximus; see Hoffmann, 
“Topographie und Stadtgeschichte,” 121. Another structure, also north of the decu- 
manus maximus but situated ca. 100 meters further to the west, has sometimes been 
identified as a second nymphaeum, but that identification is problematic. Its iden- 
tity remains debated, though it may have been a monumental platform with steps 
ascending to an altar. See Weber, “Summary of the 1988 Season,” 349-50; Umm 
Qais, 27-28; “One Hundred Years,” 19—20; Weber and Hoffmann, “Preliminary Report 
of the 1989 Season,” 323-24; and Hoffmann, “Topographie und Stadtgeschichte,” 
121-22. 
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Lepers are cleansed there and have their meals at the inn at public 
expense. The baths fill in the evening. In front of the basin there is 
a large tank. When 1t 1s full, all gates are closed, and they are sent 
in through a small door with lights and incense and sit in the tank 
all night. They fall asleep, and the person who is going to be cured 
sees a vision. When he has told it, the springs do not flow for a week. 
In one week, he is cleansed.?'? 


Among those who visited Hammat Gader was the Neoplatonic philoso- 
pher Iamblichus of Chalcis in Coele Syria. The biographical tradi- 
tion about Iamblichus presents him as a thaumaturge, and of the 
various wondrous deeds attributed to him, one is said to have taken 
place at the hot springs: 


Now he [Iamblichus] happened to be bathing and the others [his dis- 
ciples] were bathing with him, and they were using the same insis- 
tence, whereupon Iamblichus smiled and said: “It is irreverent to the 
gods to give you this demonstration, but for your sakes it shall be 
done.” There were two hot springs smaller than the others but pret- 
tier, and he bade his disciples ask the natives of the place by what 
names they used to be called in former times. When they had done 
his bidding they said: “There is no pretence about it, this spring is 
called Eros, and the name of the one next to it is Anteros.” He at 
once touched the water with his hand—he happened to be sitting on 
the ledge of the spring where the overflow runs off—and uttering a 
brief summons he called forth a boy from the depth of the spring. He 
was white-skinned and of medium height, his locks were golden and 
his back and breast shone; and he exactly resembled one who was 
bathing or had just bathed. His disciples were overwhelmed with amaze- 
ment, but Iamblichus said, “Let us go to the next spring,” and he rose 
and led the way, with a thoughtful air. Then he went through the 
same performance there also, and summoned another Eros like the 
first in all respects, except that his hair was darker and fell loose in 
the sun. Both the boys embraced Iamblichus and clung to him as 
though he were genuinely their father. He restored them to their proper 
places and went away after his bath, reverenced by his pupils. After 
this the crowd of his disciples sought no further evidence, but believed 
everything from the proofs that had been revealed to them, and hung 
on to him as though by an unbreakable chain.?? 


?? Antoninus of Placentia, Itinerarium 7. The translation is that of Yegül, Baths 
and Bathing, 124. 

?5 Eunapius, Vit. phil. 459, trans. W. С. Wright, LCL. On Iamblichus, see esp. 
John M. Dillon, “Iamblichus of Chalcis,” ANRW 2.36.2 (1987): 863-78; Henry J. 
Blumenthal and E. Gillian Clark, eds., The Divine Iamblichus: Philosopher and Man of 
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During the Roman period there appears to have been a large Jewish 
community that resided in the vicinity," and numerous Jews flocked 
there to enjoy the springs, making it “the Miami Beach of its дау? 
Indeed, one part of the Roman baths appears to have been named 
after the prophet Elijah?'® and another part may have been nick- 
named after a young Jewish patriarch.?" The visitors to the area 
certainly included numerous rabbis, such as Rabbi Judah the Patriarch, 
who even laid down laws for traveling to and from the resort on 
the Sabbath.?? In order to accommodate both the residents and the 
visitors to the recreational site, a synagogue was built near the ther- 
mal baths, at a prominent site about 7.5 kilometers southeast of Lake 
Tiberias.? Given the status of the hot springs as a tourist attrac- 
tion, it is not surprising that some of the donations for the erection 


Gods (Bristol: Bristol Classical Press, 1993); Gregory Shaw, Theurgy and the Soul: The 
Neoplatonism of Iamblichus, Hermeneutics: Studies in the History of Religions (University 
Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 1995); and Emma С. Clarke, Jamblichus? 
De Mysteriis: A Manifesto of the Miraculous (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2001). 

214 Smallwood, The Jews under Roman Rule, 357, includes Gadara in a list of cities 
with a large Jewish minority at the time of the first Roman-Jewish war (66—70 c.£.). 

?5 Hershel Shanks, Judaism in Stone: The Archaeology of Ancient Synagogues (New York: 
Harper & Row; Washington: Biblical Archaeology Society, 1979), 115. Di Segni, 
“Greek Inscriptions,” 307, points out that many devout Jews would likely have pre- 
ferred the hot springs at Hammat Gader to those near Tiberias because the numer- 
ous tombs associated with the latter created a problem for those seeking to maintain 
ritual purity. See Josephus, Ant. 18.36—38. 

216 Green and Tsafrir, “Greek Inscriptions," 88. Furthermore, as Green and 
Tsafrir also point out (pp. 84, 88), in the sixth century с.к. a companion of Antoninus 
Placentius says that the hot springs as a whole were called “the baths of Elijah” 
(thermae Heliae). In later Arabic tradition, the springs were connected instead with 
King Solomon, the son of David. See E. L. Sukenik, The Ancient Synagogue of El- 
Hammeh (Hammath-by-Gadara): An Account of the Excavations Conducted on Behalf of the 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem (Jerusalem: Rubin Mass, 1935), 22-23. To the testimo- 
nia regarding Hammat-Gader collected by Sukenik (pp. 18-23), add SEG 32.1502 
(cited by Rigsby, Asylia, 533 n. 7). 

?7 Ephrat Habas (Rubin), “A Poem by the Empress Eudocia: A Note on the 
Patriarch,” IEJ 46 (1996): 108-19. See note 208 above. 

28 For Judah the Prince and Hammat Gader, see Sukenik, The Ancient Synagogue 
of El-Hammeh, 19, and Stuart S. Miller, “К. Hanina bar Hama at Sepphoris,” in 
The Galilee in Late Antiquity, ed. L. I. Levine (New York: Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, 1992), 175—200, esp. 190-91. For bibliography on Judah (К. Yehudah 
ha-Nasi), see H. L. Strack and G. Stemberger, Introduction to the Talmud and Midrash, 
2d ed. (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1996), 81. 

?? The synagogue was discovered in 1932 and the results of the initial excava- 
tion were published in 1935 by Sukenik, The Ancient Synagogue of El-Hammeh. More 
recent discussions include Erwin К. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman 
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of the synagogue were made by Jewish benefactors who resided in 
other localities." Excavations of the synagogue conducted in 1982 
revealed that the building likely had gone through three stages.?! 
The first structure, probably erected during the third century C.E., 
was a rectangular public building, paved with a simple white mosaic 
floor. The mosaic floor, which had the remains of a black-and-red 
frame in its center, was 1.4 meters below the third stage’s floor.^? 
During the second stage of the synagogue's history, probably during 
the fourth century, the plan of the building was modified. The result- 
ing structure was a rectangular building with a bema (platform), fac- 
ing Jerusalem, attached to the center of the southern wall. The floor 
of the building was paved with flagstones (opus sectile). This structure 
was perhaps severely damaged by an earthquake during the fourth 
century. During the synagogue's third and final stage, which was 
during the fifth or sixth century, the flagstone floor was replaced 
with a mosaic one in the nave and aisles, and an apse was added 
in the southern small room of the building. Architecturally, this kind 
of synagogue design—a basilical type with an apse—represented an 


Period, 13 vols., Bollingen Series 37 (New York: Pantheon Books, 1953-68), 1:239—41; 
Michael Avi-Yonah, *Hammat Gader," in Encyclopedia of Archaeological Excavations in 
the Holy Land, ed. M. Avi-Yonah, 4 vols. (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1975—78), 
2:469—73; Frowald Hüttenmeister, Die jüdischen Synagogen, Lehrhduser und Gerichtshofe, 
vol. 1 of Die antiken Synagogen in Israel by Frowald Hiittenmeister and G. Reeg, 
Beihefte zum Tübinger Atlas des Vorderen Orients, Reihe B, Geisteswissenschaften, 
12.1 (Wiesbaden: Reichert, 1977), 152-59; Shanks, Judaism in Stone, esp. 115-20; 
Gideon Foerster, “The Ancient Synagogues of the Galilee,” in The Galilee in Late 
Antiquity, 289—319, esp. 308, and “Dating Synagogues with a ‘Basilical’ Plan and an 
Apse," 1n Ancient Synagogues: Historical Analysis and Archaeological Discovery, ed. D. Urman 
and P. V. M. Flesher, 2 vols., StPB 47 (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 1:87—94, esp. 1:90—91; 
and Hirschfeld and Avi-Yonah, *Hammat Gader,” 2:566—69. 

20 For the inscriptions that specify the donors, their provenance, and the amounts 
of their contributions, see Sukenik, The Ancient Synagogue of El-Hammeh, 39—57. As 
Lee I. Levine, The Ancient Synagogue: The First Thousand Years (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 2000), 349, points out, the donors came from Arbel, Capernaum, 
Emmaus, Sepphoris, and Kefar *Aqavia. In a similar way, other structures near the 
hot springs were built or restored by non-resident benefactors. See Hirschfeld and 
Avi-Yonah, *Hammat Gader," 2:566. 

21 Hirschfeld and Avi-Yonah, *Hammat Gader,” 2:568—69. Similarly, Foerster, 
“Dating Synagogues,” 1:90, gives three stages in the synagogue’s history, but in 
“Ancient Synagogues,” 308, he indicates that the first stage is uncertain. 

?? Hirschfeld and Avi-Yonah, “Hammat Gader," 2:568, and Foerster, “Dating 
Synagogues,” 1:90. On the basis of у. Qidd. 64d, 13f., Hiittenmeister, Die jüdischen 
Synagogen, 159, suggests that a bet ha-midrash (House of Study) may be attested at 
Hammat Gader at the beginning of the third century с.к. 
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adaptation of church architecture, with the apse replacing the niche 
as the place where the Torah scrolls were kept.” 

Relations between the residents of Gadara and those of Hammat 
Gader were not always cordial. The Babylonian Talmud contains 
the following conversation, which deals with the question why Rabbi 
Judah the Patriarch “permitted” the inhabitants of Gadara to go 
down to Hammat Gader on the Sabbath, but did not permit the 
latter to ascend to Gadara: 


When К. Dimi came, he explained, “The people of Geder [Gadara] 
would bother the people of Hametan [Hammat Gader], and ‘permitted’ 
means ‘ordained.’ And how come the Sabbath was distinguished from 
other days [that only on that day were they not permitted to make 
the trip]? It is because on that day there’s a lot of drunkenness.” 
Wouldn’t the people of Geder bother them [the people of Hammat 
Gader] when they came there [to Hammat Gader]? 

Not at all, ‘a dog that’s new in town doesn’t bark for seven years. 
Well, anyhow, won’t the people of Hametan bother those of Geder? 
The latter are not such total wimps as Шай??? 


9224 


Philodemus was one of eight (or seven) Gadarenes who became 
famous in the ancient world by making important contributions to 
the intellectual life and literature of Greece and Rome.”° The oth- 
ers were (1) Menippus the Cynic (early third century в.с.к.), whose 


satires were put to good use by his fellow Syrian Lucian several cen- 


turies later;”’ (2) Meleager (fl. ca. 100 n.c.E.), whose amatory epigrams 


?5 Foerster, “Dating Synagogues,” 1:89-91, and “Ancient Synagogues,” 308. 

?* As Israel W. Slotki notes, К. Dimi is clearly quoting a proverb here. See the 
note to his translation of *Erubin in the Soncino edition of The Babylonian Talmud, 
ed. I Epstein (London: Soncino Press, 1938), 427 n. 14. 

95 p. ир. 61a. As Slotki, ирт, 427 n. 17, notes, the last two lines mean that 
the Gadarenes visitng in Натта Gader will not initiate conflict with the local 
residents, but they will respond if attacked by them. The translation is a modified 
version of that given by Jacob Neusner, trans., The Talmud of Babylonia: An American 
Translation. Volume Ш.С: Erubin, Chapters 5 and 6, BJS 278 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1993), 45. 

?*5 For this emphasis, see Moses Hadas, Hellenistic Culture: Fusion and Diffusion 
(Morningside Heights, NY: Columbia University Press, 1959), 105-14, esp. 109-14, 
and “Gadarenes in Pagan Literature," Classical Weekly 25 (1931): 25-30. See also 
J. Geiger, “Athens in Syria: Greek Intellectuals of Gadara,” Aathedra 35 (1985): 3-16 
(in Hebrew). 

27 For the ancient tradition concerning Menippus, see esp. Diogenes Laertius 
6.99—101; see also Donald К. Dudley, A History of Cynicism: From Diogenes to the 6th 
Century A.D. (London: Methuen, 1937), 69—74, and Joel C. Relihan, *Menippus the 
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inspired several Latin poets, including Ovid;?? (3) Theodorus, who 
wrote on rhetoric, founded a rhetorical school that bore his name 
(“The Theodoreans") wrote a work on Coele Syria (FGHist 850 T 
1), and served as the emperor Tiberius’ teacher (Suetonius, Tib. 
57.1)? (4) Oenomaus, the second century с.к. Cynic’ who some- 
times has been suspected of being a Hellenized Jew?! because of his 


Cynic in the Greek Anthology," Syllecta Classica 1 (1989) 58-61; idem, *Menippus 
the Cur from Crete,” Prometheus 16 (1990): 217-24; idem, “Menippus in Antiquity 
and the Renaissance,” in The Cynics: The Cynic Movement in Antiquity and Its Legacy, 
ed. R. Bracht Branham and Marie-Odile Goulet-Cazé, Hellenistic Culture and 
Society 23 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1996), 265-93. 
On the relationship between Menippus and Lucian, the study of Rudolf Helm, 
Lucian und Menipp (Leipzig: Teubner, 1906) remains indispensable. For more recent 
treatments, see Jennifer Hall, Lucian^s Satire, Monographs in Classical Studies (New 
York: Arno, 1981), esp. 64—150, and Joel C. Relihan, “Vainglorious Menippus in 
Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead,” Illinois Classical Studies 12 (1987): 185—206, and Ancient 
Menippean Satire (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press), esp. 39-48 (Menippus) 
and 103-18 (Lucian). 

?? Meleager, who is sometimes called “the Greek Ovid,” is usually dated ca. 
130-са. 70 в.с.к. Alan Cameron, The Greek Anthology from Meleager to Planudes (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1993), 49—56, persuasively dates Meleager's Garland (a collection of 
epigrams) to ca. 102-90 m.c.E. For a discussion of the biographical information 
about Meleager and the arrangement of his Garland, see Kathryn J. Gutzwiller, Poetic 
Garlands: Hellenistic Epigrams in Context (Hellenistic Culture and Society 28; Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1998), 276—332. See also Lisa Loft Anderson Cox, 
“A Critical Study of the Love Poetry of Meleager of Gadara” (Ph.D. Diss., Boston 
University, 1988). For the epigrams themselves, see A. S. F. Gow and D. L. Page, 
eds., The Greek Anthology: Hellenistic Epigrams, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1965), 1:214—53 (text), 2:591-680 (commentary); Whigham and Jay, The 
Poems of Meleager, and Jerry Clack, Meleager: The Poems (Wauconda, IL: Bolchazy- 
Carducci, 1992). 

?9 On Theodorus, see Martin Schanz, “Die Apollodoreer und die Theodoreer,” 
Hermes 25 (1890): 36—54; Willy Stegemann, “Theodoros (39," RE 5A (1934): 1847—59; 
G. M. A. Grube, “Theodorus of Садага,” AJP 80 (1959): 337-65; Bowersock, 
Augustus and the Greek World, 35-36; and George Kennedy, The Art of Rhetoric in the 
Roman World, 300 B.c.—A.D. 300 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1972), 340—42. 
An inscription on the base of an Athenian statue most likely refers to him; see 
Eugene Vanderpool, “Ап Athenian Monument to Theodoros of Gadara,” 47Р 80 
(1959): 366-68. For his work on Coele Syria and his attitude toward his native 
city, see Geiger, “Local Patriotism,” 147. 

?9 Oenomaus is traditionally dated to the time of Hadrian, ca. 120 c.E., though 
his exact date is far from certain, and some scholars have dated him to the third 
century. See Dudley, History of Cynicism, 162—70, and esp. Jürgen Hammerstaedt, 
“Der Kyniker Oenomaus von Gadara," ANRW 2.36.4 (1990): 2834—65, and 
“Oenomaus,” in Encyclopedia of Classical Philosophy, 356-57. 

21 This possibility is mentioned by several scholars, including John L. Moles, 
“Oenomaus,” OCD? (1996): 1062—63, and Diskin Clay, “Diogenes and His Gods,” 
in Epikureismus in der späten Republik und der Kaiserzeit, ed. M. Erler, Philosophie der 
Antike 11 (Stuttgart: F. Steiner, 2000), 76-92, esp. 88. 
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fierce criticism of Greek oracles, denunciation of divination, and 
arguments against superstition."? In addition to exposing charlatans 
(The Swindlers Unmasked) and likely serving as a literary influence on 
his younger contemporary Lucian, Oenomaus wrote a number of 
other works, including one On Philosophy according to Homer, which is 
somewhat similar in title to Philodemus’ On the Good King according to 
Homer?” (5) Abnimos (Abnomos), a pagan philosopher who had а 
sympathetic attitude toward the Jewish community and was the friend 
of the second century с.к. tanna, R. Meir of Tiberias (са. 135 с.к.).?% 
Several anecdotes are told about him in rabbinic sources, one in 
which R. Abba bar Kahana, a late third century Palestinian атога,?%% 
compares the philosopher favorably to the prophet Balaam of Num 
22, doing so because of the sage counsel that Abnimos gave his fel- 
low Gentiles when they wanted to attack the Jewish people. Because 


232 


Oenomaus' criticisms of oracles were quoted extensively by Eusebius in his 
Praeparatio evangelica. See esp. Jürgen Hammerstaedt, Die Orakelkritik des КутКету Oenomaus, 
Athenáums Monograpfien, Altertumswissenschaft 188 (Frankfurt am Main: Athenaum, 
1988). ‘Translations of the fragments are provided by Léonce Paquet, trans., Les 
Cyniques grecs: Fragments et témoignages, 2nd ed., Collection Philosophica 35 (Ottawa: 
Les Presses de l'Université d'Ottawa, 1988), 239—70, and Georg Luck, trans., Die 
Weisheit der Hunde: Texte der antiken. Kyniker in deutscher Übersetzung. mit Erläuterungen 
(Stuttgart: Alfred Kroner, 1997; repr. Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buch- gesellschaft, 
2002), 406-29. 

75 His The Swindlers Unmasked (The Charlatans Exposed) is usually viewed as identical 
to his Against the Oracles, though some scholars, such as Heinrich. Nichues-Próbsüng, 
Der Kynismus des Diogenes und der Begriff des Zynismus, 2d ed., Suhrkamp- Taschenbuch 
Wissenschaft 713 (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1988), 98, treat them as two 
separate works. For the literary affinities between Oenomaus and Lucian, see esp. 
I. Bruns, “Lucian und Oenomaus," Rhemisches Museum 44 (1889): 374—96, and 
Hammerstaedt, “Der Kyniker Oenomaus," 2860—62. See also Luck, Die Weisheit der 
Hunde, 405. 

2334 Other works attributed to Oenomaus include The Dog’s Own Voice (probably 
= On Cynicism); On Crates, Diogenes, and the Other Cynics; The Republic; and tragedies. 
For his On Philosophy according to Homer, see Hammerstaedt, “Der Kyniker Oenomaus,” 
2851—52, who notes the similarity of the title to Philodemus’ work. 

29 К. Meir, who was a student of both R. Ishmael ben Elisha and К. Aqiba 
ben Joseph, belonged to the third generation of Tannaites (са. 130—160 c.x.). 
According to rabbinic tradition, he was the descendant of proselytes—a circum- 
stance that may have played a role in his friendship with a gentile philosopher. For 
bibliography and a brief discussion, see Strack and Stemberger, Introduction to the 
Talmud and Midrash, 76. 

?% R, Abba bar Kahana belonged to the third generation of Amoraim and was 
a student of the famous R. Yohanan bar Nappaha (who was born at Sepphoris 
and taught both there and at Tiberias). See Strack and Stemberger, Introduction to 
the Talmud and Midrash, 91. 
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of his Gadarene provenance and his date of activity in the first half 
of the second century, he is considered by many scholars to be iden- 
tical to Oenomaus.?" While there may indeed be a connection 
between Oenomaus and Abnimos,"? a simple identification of the 
two figures is highly problematic. It overlooks or minimizes the fact 
that Oenomaus’ condemnation of prophecy would also apply to the 
Hebrew prophets and that the rabbinic depiction of Abnimos has 
been shaped by midrashic concerns and is based, not so much on 
the historical Oenomaus, but on the type of philosopher that Oeno- 
maus was believed to represent;?? (6) Valerius Apsines, an early third- 
century с.к. rhetorician (perhaps ca. 190—250) whose Techné provides 
a good example of how the art of rhetoric was taught during the 
Second Sophistic;"? and, finally, (7) Philo the mathematician (prob- 
ably third century c.£.), who not only was the teacher of Sporus of 
Nicaea but also improved on Archimedes’ attempt to give an exact 
numerical expression of mathematical pi.?"! 


27 See esp. S. J. Bastomsky, “Abnimos and Oenomaus: A Question of Identity,” 
Apeiron 8 (1974): 57—61; see also Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism, 2:56 n. 189, who 
considers the identity of the two figures “very probable.” 

238 For a discussion of this possibility and some of the difficulties and solutions 
involved, see Hammerstaedt, “Der Kyniker Oenomaus,” 2836-39, and Menahem 
Luz, “Abnimos, Nimos, and Oenomaus: A Note,” JQR 77 (1986-87): 191-95. 

239 See esp. Luz, “Oenomaus and Talmudic Anecdote,” 42—80. For the problem 
of misunderstanding in the rabbinic depiction of Greek philosophers, see Luz’s “A 
Description of the Greek Cynic in the Jerusalem Talmud,” 49—60. 

20 For text and translation, sec Mervin К. Dilts and George A. Kennedy, eds. 
and trans., Two Greek Rhetorical Treatises from the Roman Empire: Introduction, Text, and 
Translation “of the Arts of Rhetoric attributed to Anonymous Seguerianus and to Apsines of Gadara, 
Mnemosyne Supplements 168 (Leiden: Brill, 1997), esp. ix-x, xv-xix, xxii-xxvi, 
75-239. See also Kennedy, Art of Rhetoric in the Roman World, 633- 34. A contem- 
porary of Philostratus, Apsines was especially interested in declamation and the 
rhetorical techniques employed by Demosthenes. According to the Suda, he studied 
rhetoric in Smyrna with Heracleides and in Nicomedia with Basilicus. He later 
taught in Athens, where he may have held a chair of rhetoric. An inscription found 
at Athens indicates that he married into a prominent Athenian family and thus was 
well-connected socially; see James H. Oliver, *Greek and Latin Inscriptions," Hesperia 
10 (1941): 237-61, esp. 260—61, no. 65 (“Wife of the Sophist Apsines”). 

21 Information on Philo appears to be confined to a single reference made to 
him in Eutocius of Ascalon's (ca. 480—540) commentary on Archimedes’ Measurement 
of a Circle (3.258.25 Heiberg). The relevant portion of the text is translated by Sir 
Thomas Heath in his A History of Greek Mathematics, 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1921), 1:234. Gregor Damschen, “Philon von Gadara,” in Der Neue Pauly 9 (2000): 
857, conjectures a second century date for Philo, but his role as the teacher of 
Sporus (usually dated ca. 240—ca. 300) suggests that he was active in the mid-third 
century. Sporus himself was the teacher of Pappus of Alexandria (ca. 290—са. 350), 
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In conclusion, Gadara was already a famous city when Philodemus 
was born in ca. 110 B.C.E., and his activities as a poet and philoso- 
pher added to his native city's renown. Yet he spent most of his life 
abroad. Like many Gadarenes both before and after him, Philodemus 
spent time in Athens.’ For a Gadarene intellectual, that was almost 
to be expected. After all, inasmuch as Gadara considered itself “an 
Attic fatherland among Syrians” (Meleager apud Anth. Pal. 7.417), it 
was natural for its natives to want to spend time in Attica itself. 
Although Philodemus apparently never returned to his native city, 
his life coincided with some of the city’s most dramatic vicissitudes. 
He was born when Gadara was a Hellenistic city under Seleucid 
control, but for approximately half of his life, his native land was 
under Hasmonean control. Philodemus would have been in his mid- 
40s when Pompey liberated and began to rebuild the city, and for 
the rest of his life, Gadara was part of the Roman province of Syria 
and its fluctuating fortunes. He likely died not too long after the 
year 40 B.C.E., thus before Augustus gave Gadara to Herod the 
Great. But long after he died, he was still considered one of that 
city’s greatest natives. 


who was the last of the great Greek geometers. See now Serafina Cuomo, Pappus of 
Alexandria and the Mathematics of Late Antiquity, Cambridge Classical Studies (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2000). 

?? For other Gadarenes in Attica, see 7G П/Ш, nos. 8448a-8449; Vanderpool, 
“An Athenian Monument to Theodoros of Gadara,” 366-68; and Weber, *Gadarenes 
in Exile," 10-12. 
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20—22 


Against the Dialecticians 
Against the Sophists 
Letters 

On Wealth 


Musonius Rufus 

[Mus. Ruf] 

Or. 
14 

Nicander [Nic.] 

Alex. 


Oenomaus 


Against the Oracles 


27 
21n 
89 


228 
106n 
106n 


5n 
Туг.] 


187n 


343, 344n, 357, 
358, 365, 383, 
393, 394 
394n 

385n 


365n, 383n 
358, 383n, 
384n, 

397 

383n 

350n, 373n 
373n, 383n 


358n, 383n, 
385n 


343, 344n, 
385, 386n, 393 


8, 186n 


209n 
209n 
64n 
8n 
8n 
8n 
8n 


93 


385, 394, 395, 
396 
395n 
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The Dog's Own Voice 

On Crates, Diogenes, and 
the Other Cynics 

On Cynicism 

On Philosophy according to 
Homer 

Republic 

The Swindlers Unmasked 
(= The Charlatans 
Exposed ) 

tragedies 


Ovid 


395n 


395n 
395n 


395 
395n 
395 
395n 


4, 394 


Palatine Anthology [Anth. Pal.] 


5.160 
7.417 


7.417-418 
7.418 
7.419 


Pausanias 
Description of Greece 
10.4.1 


PHerc. 
124 
128 


frag. 1. col. 4 
336 
440 
817 
831 
996 
1006 
1012 

col. 44 
1013 
1014 
1020 

col. 1 

col. 4 
1027 
1032 
1038 


365n, 383n 
358, 383n, 
384n, 397 


350n, 373n 
373n, 383n 
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1055 
1061 
1065 
1083 
1115 
1150 
1258 
1389 
1418 
col. 20 
1421 
1429 
1471 
1475 
1520 
1642 
1647 
1786 
1822 





Philo the 
Mathematician 


Philodemus [Phld.] 
Academicorum Historia 
(ed. Dorandi) 
Columns 
Y.3-1,7 
4.25-col. 15 
8 
9 
10.11-15 
13.10-18 
13.20-27 
13-18 
14.41—45 
22.35-23.7 
23.8 
24.9—12 
26.35—44 
27.1-12 
27.32-28.16 
28.35-29.16 
29.39-30.11 
30.1-12 
31.15=19 
31.34-32.10 
32.14—16 
36.4—5 
36.19 
72.5 
Anth. Pal. 
5.4.5 (= Sider 7) 
5.46 (= Sider 20) 


68, 79, 109n 


92, 239 
87n 


(= Sider 5) 
(= Sider 29) 


9.570 (= Sider 3) 


11.34 (= Sider 6) 
11.41 (= Sider 4) 
11.44 (= Sider 27) 
11.44.7-8 

De adulatione. [Adul.] 


413 


88 

86, 87, 89, 92, 
94, 101, 108n 
86, 88, 89, 92, 
94, 101, 239 
88 

52, 88 

07n, 140 
107-108 

58, 112n 


[PHerc. 222, 223, 1089, 1457, 1675] 


(On Flattery) 
De arrogantia. [Arrog.] 


12n 


[PHerc 1008] (On Arrogance) 


De avaritia 


112n 


[PHerc. 465, 1613] (On Greed) 


De bono rege secundum 
Homerum 


80n, 105, 124, 
151n, 395 


[PHerc. 1507] (On the Good King 


according to Homer) 
De calumnia 





06, 111 


[PHerc. Paris 2] (On Calumny) 


De dis 
(On Gods) 
Book 3 
Columns 
1.15-20 
2.23-27 
De garulitate 
[PHerc 1082] 
Columns 
1.1—7 
11.1-7 
De insania 
De ira 


75, 82 


109, 11а 


109n 

106n 

111, 112 

27, 39-40, 58, 
75, 109, 110, 
111-112, 112n, 
116n, 286n 


[PHerc. 182] (On Anger) 


Columns 
1-2 
1-8.8 
4.4—24 
4.16 
98.20-31.24 
12.26-29 
18.34-21.40 
18.35-21 
36.24f 
39.31—33 
39—40 
67 


414 


De libertate. dicendi 
[De lib. dic.] 


16, 17, 55, 58, 61, 
63, 66, 67, 68, 75, 
78, 85, 86, 103, 
104, 109, 111, 112, 
113, 116, 129n, 
235, 246, 271 


[PHerc. 1471] (On Frank Criticism) 


(ed. Olivieri) 


Fragments 





283, 285, 292n 
284 

141 

291 

259n 

292 

68n 

291n, 292n 
257n 

306n 

17n, 288, 297, 312 
290n 

141 

286, 292n 

96 


281n, 288, 292n 
291n, 292n 


292n 

285, 292n 
285 

290n, 291n 
257n 

289n 

290n, 291n 
70 

272n, 289 
141 

291n, 292 
275n 

309n 

258n 

291n 

306n 

91, 284, 291n 
306n 

289, 291n 
284, 292n 


E 
e 
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291n 

287, 291n, 292n 
291 

291n 

288 

291n, 307n 
306n 

98 

290, 291n 

282, 289, 290, 291 
291n 

288 

92, 288 

289, 291n 

141 

283n 

291n 


257n 

286, 292n 
292n 
292n 
292n 
257n 
257n 
292n 

92 

258n 

287, 292n 
68n 

282n 
139n, 292n 


291n, 292n 
306n 

292n 

290n, 292n 
290n 

91п 

285 

291n 

283n 

68n 

281n, 291n 
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290 
315 
68n 


298, 304, 306, 310, 


292 


290 
68n 
29 
306 
305 
292 
288 
306 
283 
310 
292 
68n 
292 
291 
291 
291 
306 
291 
290 
292 
257 





288 


116, 117, 118, 119, 


120 
68n 
117 


n 


n 


n 
n 


n, 298 
, 291а 
n 


n, 290 
n 


п 
п 
п 
п 
п 
n 
n 
n 
n 


„122 


91—92 


292 


68n, 69, 289n 


292 


n 


19a.5-8 


19b 








292 

291n, 297, 298 
289n 

291n, 292n 
289n 

291n, 292n 
306n 

292 

310 

296 

292n 

296 

292 

292n 

292 

258 

292n 

68n 

292n 

69, 259n, 291n, 
292n 





306n 


295, 308 


68n 


416 


24b.4—5 
Apographs 


. 93.7 
De morte [Mort.] 


117n, 292n 
91, 115, 117, 118, 


306n 





4n, 5, 15, 18, 19, 
26n, 27, 56, 75, 88, 
Оба, 111n, 116n 


[PHerc. 1050] (On Death) 


Book 4 
Columns 
1=3 
1-9 
3.30—4.1 
3.32-39 
3-18 
4 
4—10 
8 
8.1-9.14 
8.6-10 
8.30-10.14 
8.32 





19.33-20.1 
25.2-10 
25.37—26.6 
25.38 

36.1 

27 

28—29 
29.10—12 


112n 


22 

8n 
22—29 
35n 
36-37 
78n 
22 

23 

25 

25 

25 
25n, 26n 
24 
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29—30 43 
30.3 30n 
30-33 43 
31.1 30 
32.24—31 30 
33.36—34.1 43 
3361-35 43 
34.1-3 30n 
34—35 28 
34.37—35.30 29, 30 
35.36 43 
35fin-36 43 
35.36-39 33 
35.39—36.8 34 
35-36 33 
36.17—25 34 
37.1-12 45, 46, 47, 48 
37-39 18n 
39.7 49 
39.15-27 49, 50 
De musica 2n, 56, 110n 
[PHerc. 1497] (On Music) 
4 27 


De oeconomia. | Oec.] 


[PHerc. 1424] [= 


78, 112n, 133, 142, 
61, 164, 178, 179, 
93 

Book 9 of Vit.] 


(On Household Management) 


Columns 





12.2-5 
12.2-16.12 
12.5-12 
2.5-]17 
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12.17-13.29 186 17.5 160n 
12.18-19 184n 17.14—40 158 
12.19-22 149 17.15 160n 
12.25ff. 179n 17.21-31 160n 
12.25-41 190 17.29-30 160n 
12.29 160n 17.31 160n 
12.29—38 155 17.38 160n 
12.41-43 190 18.2-7 157n 
12.44—13.3 190 18.2-21.35 158n 
12.45-21.35 186 18.5 160n 
12.46 160n 18.6-7 174 
13.3 160n 18.7-20 158 
13.3-8 190 18.34—35 157n, 174 
13.3-11 155 18.40 160n 
13.8-11 190 19 160n 
13.11-19 156n 19.4—19 158 
13.15-19 190 19.19 160n 
13.19-29 190 19.44 160n 
13:29-35 190 20.13 160n 
13.34 160n 20.16-32 165n 
13.34-14.5 156n 20.33 160n 
13.35-39 190 20.45-21.12 165n 
13.3944 190 20.45-21.35 186 
13.44-14.2 191 21.1-3 189 
14.2-5 191 21.28 165n 
14.5 160n 21.28-35 189 
14.5-9 156, 191 21.28-22.6 158n 
14.8-9 151 21.34-35 169n 
14.9-15 191 22.6-26 159, 167-68 
14.9-23 156 22.17-23.36 168 
14.15-17 191 22.17-fin 155 
14.17-23 191 22.28 160n 
14.23-30 191 22.28-41 169 
14.23-46 157n 22.36-37 1600 
14.30-37 191 22.41 160n 
14.37-15.3 191 23.1-7 169 
14.38 160n 23.7-11 169 
15.3-6 191 23.11-18 170 
15.6 174 23.18-22 170 
15.6-14 191 23.23-36 170 
15.14—21 192 23.36-27.20 173 
15.20 184n 23.42-24.11 174 
15.21-26 157n, 1841, 192 24.11—29 174n 
15.26-31 192 24.35 174n 
15.31-37 192 24.41 174 
15.37-45 192 24.41—25.54 175 
15.44—16.12 192 25.4-26.1 175 
15.45-16.6 157 25.32 174n 
16.2 195n 25.38 151 
16.5-6 195 25.44 175 
16.8-10 157 26.1-9 175 
16.44—17.2 157 26.9-18 175 
17.2-6 158 26.18-29 175 
17.2-18.2 158n 26.28-34 175 
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27.5-9 175 18.1 61n 
27.20 150 18.5 61n 
27.20—29 176 18-21 61 
27.23-29 186 22.5-10 61 
27.30—35 176 De vitiis 4n 
27.3546 176 [PHerc. 253] 
27.4247 189 Fragments 
28.3-5 189 12.4—5 106n 
De pietate 5, 11а, 56, 75, 22 384n 
78n, 80, 82, 104n, — Epigrams 
116n, 235 (ed. Sider) 
[PHerc. 1428] (On Piety) 3 (= Anth. Pal. 9.570) 86, 88, 89, 
Part I 92, 94, 101, 
61-72 110n 239 
76 110n 4 (= Anth. Pal. 11.41) 52, 88 
640-57 81n 5 (= Anth. Pal. 5.112) 88 
705—706 80n 6 (= Anth. Pal. 11.34) 88 
790—840 135 7 (= Anth. Pal. 5.4.5) 92, 239 
1402-12 139n 20 (= Anth. Pal. 5.46) 87n 
2260—65 81п 27 (= Anth. Pal. 11.44) 107n, 140 
Columns 29 (= Anth. Pal. 9.512) 86, 87, 89, 
5 81n 92, 94, 101, 
8-11 81а 108n 
10 81а 36 239n 
75.2175-76 109n 68 239n 
De poematis 4, 56, 82, 124n Index Academicorum 82n 
(On Poems) [PHerc. 164 and 1021] 
Book 5 27, 82n, 93, 116 On Character and Life 111, 113n, 
Columns see also De libertate 299n 
5.6-18 93 dicendi [De lib. dic.], 
26.5-8 94 above 
26.20 170n [On Choices and 
34.28—29 170n Avoidances] 21, 75n 
35.17 170n [PHerc. 1251] 
De signis 3; 19;..56;. 78; Columns 
[РНегс. 1065] 104n, 109, 17-23 27 
(On Signs/ On the — 111n, 112n 23.9-12 27 
Methods of Inference) On Not Living According to 
Fragments Chance 112n 
1 50п [РНегс. 168] 
27 3n On Passions 112n, 
45 3n 127n 
Columns On Vices and the Opposing Virtues 
2.15-18 109n [Vit.] 78, 112, 
De stoicis 55, 56, 58, 127n, 179, 
60, 62, 265 275 
[PHerc. 155, 339] (On the Stoics) On Wealth 111, 133, 
Columns 142, 149, 
3.6-8 61 150, 51, 
3.13 62 160-61, 178, 
13.24 61n 179, 193 
14.2122 61n [PHerc. 97] 
14.23 61n Fragments 
15.2 61n 2.9-10 180, 185 


Columns 


42.31—43.7 
43.1-8 
43.4—8 
45.15 
45.15-38 
45.15-40 
46.26-34 
46.30—34 
46.31-34 
47.9-11 
47.26-35 
47.34 
48.18-24 
49.5-12 
50.5 
50.7 
50.30—38 
51.2-10 
51.2=11 
51.27=30 
52.27—31 
53.2-5 
53.3-5 
54.4—10 
54.7—10 
55.4—14 
55.10 
56.2-9 
56.4—8 
58.3-9 
58.4-9 
58.26-30 
РНегс. 1003 





Pragmateiat or Negotia 


179n, 181, 184 
184 

177 

51 

81, 184, 194 
182, 184, 185 
194 

151 

51n, 182, 194 
84 

50n 

51, 182 

82, 184 

82, 184 

79n 

182, 185 

| т 

82—83, 185 
52 

83 

180n, 183, 185 





[PHerc 310 and 1418] 
(Works on the Records of Epicurus 
and Some Others/ Philosophy in Action) 
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Columns 
12 
30 
Rhetorica. [Rh.] 


Volume 1 (ed. Sudhaus) 


р. 
рр. 193-201 
р. 201 

рр. 201—204 
рр. 202—204 
рр. 204—12 
рр. 212-22 
pp. 213-14 
pp. 214-15 
p. 217 

pp. 217-18 
p. 219 

p. 222 

pp. 265-67 
pp. 332-33 
pp. 363-65 


Volume II (ed. Sudhaus) 


[PHerc. 1427] 
Fragments 
2.13-23 
Columns 
3.30-33 
5.30-33 
7.9—29 
Book 2 
[PHerc. 408] 
Fragments 
711—8 
11.2—18 


419 


140n 

139 

20, 26, 56, 
109n, 110, 
171n, 197, 
198, 210, 211, 
212, 214, 218, 


13n 
18n 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
213n 
218n 
213n 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


17n 


Ln 
55 


13n, 215n 








420 


[PHerc. 1079] 
Fragments 
18.10-18 
[PHerc. 1672] 
Columns 
9.11-14 
21.10-17 
21.10—22.7 
21.13-15 
21.36-22.19 
21.37-22.1 
22.28—36 
22.29—36 
[PHerc. 1674] 
Columns 
1.31-34 
2.15-18 
2.15-24 
5.31-6.19 
5.34—6.19 
10:24—11.31 
11.17-34 
17.8-13 
20.16-21.1 
21.7-27 
21.12-15 
21.17-23 
21.30—22.2 
22.5-12 
22.2129 
23.30—24.9 
23.34—24.9 





38.30—39.6 
38.30-39.24 
38.32-33 
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215n, 217n 
216n 
209n, 210n 
209n 














58.4-8 215n 
58.4-16 215n 
Book 3 

[PHerc. 1426] 

Columns 
A.6-10 2]4n 
3a.7—5a.4 216n 
3a.7—5a.6 216n 
6a.14—31 217n 
7a.2—7 211n, 212n 
7a.8-23 217n 
10a.25-lla.l4 214n 

[PHerc. 1506] 

Columns 
35.12—24 2]5n 
46.23-32 216n 
47.6-10 2]4n 
48.13-17 216n 
50.22—52.6 216n 
50.22-52.8 215n 
52.37-53.12 217n 
53.14—18 211n, 212n 
55.21-37 2]4n 

Book 4 325, 326 

[PHerc. 1007, 1673] 

Columns 
1.1-24.25 213n 
la.1-11a.12 213n 
11a.12-20a.12  213n 
19a.16-26 217n 
20a.12-22a.16 213n 
21a.10-22a.13 217n 
22a.16-30a.19 213п 
24а.26-26а.7 217n 
30a.19—42a.4 2]3n 
32a.6-26 2]7n 
32a.21—39a.3 217n 
33a.19—24 217n 
36a.6-15 217n 
36a.15-37a.4 217n 
37a.4—19 217n 
38а.15-39а.1 217n 
41a.6-22 215n 
42a.4-8 213n 

[PHerc. 1423] 

Columns 
1.1—20.282 13n 
7.6-14 2]8n 
9.16-25 329 
11.12-16 327 
11.16-25 329 
11.25-12.4 329 
12.5-8 329 
12.8-14 330 
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13.21-14.7 
14.8-12 
14.13-17 
14.19-95 
14.23-95 
15.3-6 
15.13-19 
16.5-22 
16.9-13 
17.18 
17.23 
18.18 
19.3-10 
19.11-16 
25.1-14 

Book 5 (?) 


[PHerc. 1015, PHerc. 832] 


Columns 
21.4—22 
24.0-16 

Book 6 (?) 

[PHerc. 1004] 

Columns 
15.3-20 
46.8-11 
76.4—13 

Book 7 (?) 

[PHerc. 220] 

Fragments 
5.28-34 
6.3-16 

Stoicorum Historia 

(ed. Dorandi) 

Columns 
4.4—5 


Syntaxis philosophorum 


216n 
216n 





55, 56, 57 


(The Ordering of the Philosophers) 


To Friends of the School 
[PHerc. 1005] 
2.8-17 


Philostratus [Philostr.] 
vs 

2.1 

511 

570-72 


Pindar [Pind.] 


Plato [РІ] 
Ap. 
17al—18a6 
19c1—5 
20e9—23cl 
36b5-d5 
Cri. 


Letters 
7.337e 
Phd. 
99d 
Phdr. 
240d 
276a 
Phib. 
19c 
Prt. 
310a 
328b-c 
361а 
362a 
Resp 
557b 
Soph. 
231d 
Statesman 
300c 
Symp. 
201cd 
201е 
222c 


421 


238 
164n 
325 
100n 


324n 
335n 


96n 


99n 
90n 
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Ti. 

8le 22n 
Plautus [Plaut.] 
Asin. 

11 47n 
Mi. 

211 47n 
Тп. 

19 47n 
Pliny 
Ep. 

5.3.5 lln 
HN 

35.5 138n 

35.99 233 

35.144 239 
Plutarch [Plut.] 
Mor. 
Quaest. conv. 

3.6 224n 

7.52F 69 
An sent 


18.814D 65n 
26.67C-D 70n 
26.67C-E 69 


Quomodo adulator ab amico 


48E-74E 124n 


49B 258 
55C 64 

56A 304 
56E-F 124n 
59C 304 
59D 296 

59F 314n 
61D 298 

61E 316 
64C 304 

65F 258 
66A 296, 320n 
68C 304 
69A-B 304 

69E 297 
69E-F 298, 312 
70D 318n 
70E-71A 306 
71D 290 

72C 297n, 304 
72D 301 

73A 304 
73A-B 290 


73D 
73F 
74A 
74D 
74E 


De prof. virt. 
80BC 


Conv. sept. sap. 
155a 


De Stoic repugn. 
1043B-C 
1043E-44A 
1043E 
1047E 


An vit. ad infel. suff: 
499D 


296 
299 
299 
295, 313 
314 


291n 


187n 


163n 
163n 
163n 
153 


195n 


Non poss. suav. viv. sec. Epic. 


1086C-1107C 
1087A 
1087B 
1088D 
1089C 
1093C 
1094C 
1094D 
1096E 
1097D 
1097D-E 
1098 
1099B 

Adv. Colotem 
1118C 

De lat. viv. 
1128C 
1128f-1129A 
1129 
1129A 
1129B 
1129F-1130E 

Vit. 

Ant. 
4l 
71,1 

Pyrrh. 
20.7 


Polyaenus 
Frag. 43 
Polybius 

Hist. 

5.70.7 
5:7 133 


278n 
241 





231 
209n 
354n 


346n 
352, 353n 
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5.86.7-11 353 
16.39.3 354 
Polystratus 8, 9n 

On Irrational Contempt п 
col. 5b9—7a8 9n 
col. 23.26-26.23 9n 

On Philosophy 9n 


Posidonius (Poseidonius) 
apud Athenaeus, Deipn. 


5.210e-f 356n 

12.527e—f 356n 
POxy. 

54.3724 3n 
Praxiphanes 8n 
Propertius 4 


Ps.-Demetrius 
De elocutione 

287-94 100 
Ps.-Socrates 187n 


Ps.-Xenophon 


Ath. 90n 

Ouintilian [Quint.] 

Instit. 
I.pr.11-17 199 
1.6.18 203n 
2.2.24 197n 
2.17.2 199 
2.17.15 197n 
3.1.20 203n 
3.3.1 199 
3.3.14-4.1 199 
3.4.2 207n 
3.6.60 203n 
4.12-16 199 
9.2.66f 100n 
9.3 334 
9,12-13 334 

Rabirius, Gaius 12n 

Rhetorica ad. Herennium 
[Rhet. Her.] 199 
1.1 200, 
1.2 201 
1.3 200, 


202 
202 





Seneca [Sen.] 
De vita beata 


[On Leisure] 
3.2 

Fr. (ed. Haase) 
45 


Servius 
In Ecl. Verg. 


Sextus Empiricus [Sext. Emp.] 
0 


Sophocles [Soph.] 
Aias. 
1142 
1147 
1150 
1152-1153 





200 


200, 202 


96, 97, 98 


5 


229 
153n 


137, 241 


139, 180n 


238 


106n 


212n 
212n 
134n 


195n 


100 
94n 
94n 
94n 
94n 


423 


424 


Ant. 
688—700 


Stephanus of 
Byzantium 

Ethnika 
Gadara 


Stobaeus [Stob.] 
Ecl. 

2 

7 


Strabo 

Geographica 
16.2.10 
16.2.29 
16.2.45 


Suda 
Apsines 
‘Theodorus 
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